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VICTOR SALUTES TEXAS! 


over WO. 7/3 * 


TEXAS STUDENTS 
ARE LEARNING MORE THROUGH 
16mm VISUAL EDUCATION 


Victor 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS are becoming more and more 
important in the regular educational curriculum of schools in Texas, where 


more than 976,713 students enjoy the far-reaching benefits of visual learning. 


In the Lone Star State, like others throughout the nation, Victor is 
setting the pace in visual education. Since its origin 39 years ago, Victor 
has always carefully weighed the requirements of educational institutions. 
Victor projectors are specifically designed to meet these needs. That’s why 
educators all over America respect Victor quality and rely upon the 


faultless performance of Victor projectors. 


A Victor 16mm Sound Movie Projector is now available for as little as 
$295.00—easily today’s greatest educational value. Write today for infor- 


mation on Victor’s complete price and utility range in sound projectors. 
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Dept. L-21 + Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


An architect and a former teacher, 
WALTER T. ROLFE speaks with au- 
thority when he says school buildings 
can be designed scientifically (p. 47). 
Since 1946 he has been a member of 
the firm of Golemon and Rolfe, archi- 
tects, Houston and Beaumont, Tex. 
Previously, he had been associate pro- 
fessor of architecture at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; head of the department of architecture at 
North Dakota State College, and professor and later chair- 
man of the department of architecture at the University of 
Texas. He has been draftsman, designer, architect or con- 
sultant for 400 structures in Kansas, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Alabama, North Dakota, Washington and Texas. Mr. Rolfe 
was elected a fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 





W. T. Rolfe 


tects in 1947. 


LORING C. HALBERSTADT drew upon 
his experience as director of business 
and research for the schools at Terre 
Haute, Ind., in telling what schools 
expect of custodians today (p. 60). 
Mr. Halberstadt has held teaching and 
administrative positions in Indiana 
schools since 1912 and his present 
position since 1935. A civic-minded 
man, he is an officer of the Terre Haute Library Club, 
Teachers Federation, Credit Union, and Teachers Mutual 
Association, of the local American Legion, and of the Vigo 
County Historical Society. Mr. Halberstadt is sure he knows 
all the best fishing spots around Terre Haute; he also likes 
to travel and to work in his garden. 





L. C. Halberstadt 


BERNARD F. JOSLIN, principal of School 3, Watervliet, 
N.Y:, believes every school should carry on some research 
(p. 49). At the present time he is doing some research 
of his own while working for his Ed.D. degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He received his BS. 
and M.A. degrees from the same university. Before going 
to Watervliet, Mr. Joslin taught in schools at Thornwood 
and Tarrytown, N.Y. From 1942 through 1945 he served 
in the army. 


The preschool teachers’ conferences at Highland Park, IIl., 
(p. 55), prove that Principal A. E. WOLTERS really prac- 
tices what he believes about democratic administration. Mr. 
Wolters has been a member of the faculty at Highland 
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Park twenty-two years and principal since 1944. Previously, 
he was high school principal at Waukon, Iowa. For exer- 
cise, Mr. Wolters makes a garden every summer but gives 
away all the vegetables because he doesn’t like them. 
Since his own school days Mr. Wolters has been an active 
participant in sports; he now enjoys bowling and golf. 


“Better Teachers Are Coming,” accord- 
ing to RALPH W. TYLER (p. 27). Dr. 
Tyler was chairman of the department 
of education of the University of Chi- 
cago from 1938 until he became dean 
of the university's division of social 
sciences in October 1948. He taught 
in high schools at Pierre, $.D., and 
Lincoln, Neb., and has been a member 
of the faculty of the University of Nebraska, the University 
of North Carolina, and Ohio State University. From 1934 
to 1942 Dr. Tyler was director of evaluation for the Eight- 
Year Study; from 1939 to 1945 he was director of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education. Both of these 
studies involved groups of schools and colleges working 
together to improve their programs of education. 





R. W. Tyler 


THEODORE RICE, who discusses leader- 
ship through group dynamics on page 
31, is a professor of education at New 
York University. He formerly was a 
principal in Yuma County, Colorado; a 
teacher in the Denver public schools; 
an instructor at Northwestern Univer- 
sity; coordinator of instruction for the 
schools in Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
professor of education at Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Before going to Oklahoma City, Dr. Rice 
spent four years with the Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion, working to improve the secondary school curriculum. 
As part of this study, he wrote a series of three handbooks 
on “Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michigan.” Dr. 
Rice enjoys traveling and swimming. He owns a cabin 
in the Rocky Mountains in which he likes to spend his 
vacations. 


Theodore .Rice 


W. L. BERKHOF, author of “Professionalism—When and 
How Can School Administrators Truly Attain It?” in the 
April 1949 issue of The NATION’s SCHOOLS, is superin- 
tendent of schools at Mount Clemens, Mich., not at Grand 
Rapids, as was stated last month. 
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Your first concern is your children’s safety. But in Reo 
Safety School Buses, safety and cost-savings come together. 

Here’s why: The very features that make this school 
bus safe— 


@ rugged unit construction 

@ stronger body and frame 

@ Lifeguard tubes in front tires 

@ safer brakes 

@ more protective and accident-preventive features 


—bring you lower operating costs through longer service, 
fewer repairs, and less expensive maintenance! 









protection- 


e Safety for your children! 








e Safety from high costs! 





Demand a demonstration 


If you’re a member of your P.T.A., school board, or other 
school committee, you can assure your children safe trans- 
portation—and at the same time keep costs down: just 
insist that your school board take advantage of the FREE, 
no-obligation Reo Safety School Bus demonstration, before 
buying any school bus. 


Remember: Without a doubt, Reo Safety School Bus is the 
safest school bus you can buy! Reo actually exceeds the 
safety standards set up by the National Education Associa- 
tion. To make arrangements for a demonstration, write 
School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 


NOT JUST A BODY ... NOT JUST A CHASSIS ... BUT ONE COMPLETE UNIT 


Without a doubt, 


REO SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


is the safest transportation 


you can buy! 
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Roviug Kypoites 


Government Class Conducts “Trial” .. . Latin Is Living Language in Student 
Newspaper...Parents Want Conferences, Not Report Cards... Theater Profits 


Aid War Victims .. . Small Town School Has Complete Dental Health Program 





JURY of six high school stu- 

dents returned a verdict of “not 
guilty” in a “trial” held in the high 
school auditorium at Mount Clemens, 
Mich. ~ 

Seniors in a government 
planned and conducted the trial to 
make the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment “come alive” as they studied 
it. Every student in the class worked 
on one or more of the committees 
which carried out the project. 

When students asked Judge Don- 
ald Parent of the Mount Clemens mu- 
nicipal court for help in planning the 
trial, he volunteered to sit as judge 
on the case, which was taken from 


class 





the files at the courthouse. Students 
played the parts of witnesses, attorneys 
and all other participants in a trial. 
Numerous rehearsals ensured a smooth 
performance. 

The trial was moved from the class- 
room to the auditorium to accommo- 
date the crowd of interested students. 
A small admission fee was charged, 
and more than $40 was taken in. The 
class will use the money to help pay 
for a trip to Lansing to see the state 
legislature. 


O THAT LATIN may become a 

living language to them, students 

in the second-year Latin class at Carls- 

bad, N.M., are pubiishing a newspaper, 
Nostrae Sententtae. 

Three of the better students were 


chosen by the class to serve as editors; 
two others are art editors. No effort 
has been made to approximate the 
organization of an actual newspaper. 

The editors decide what will go 
into each issue and make assignments 
to class members. Students spend one 
class period a week working on the 
biweekly publication, which consists 
of two or more legal sized mimeo- 
graphed sheets. Most contributors are 
second-year students, but occasionally 
a first-year student tries his hand at 
a little creative Latin. 

Types of material which have ap- 
peared in the publication include: 
articles on Roman history or mythol- 
ogy, Current news items, personality 
sketches of Latin students, Latin de- 
rivative puzzles, reviews of films or 
books relating to the classics, a Latin 
honor roll, poetry, jokes and cartoons 
or comic strips. Special issues were 
planned for Valentine’s Day, the Ides 
of March, and Latin Week. 


a PARENTS who pro- 
tested that they wanted to be bet- 
ter informed about their offsprings’ 
progress at Public School 18 appar- 
ently meant it. 

This fall the school substituted per- 
sonal conferences for report cards. All 
but six of the 520 parents whose chil- 
dren attend the school now have 
visited the teachers, on their own 
initiative, to confer on the progress the 
children are making. 


PT HRTY high school and university 

students are operating a unique 
movie theater in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 

All of the profits are used to help 
other students who suffered as a re- 
sult of the Nazi occupation. The ill, 
the homeless, and those in need of 
financial support are aided. 

Other residents of Amsterdam bene- 


fit, too. The staff, which includes two 
professional assistants, tries to bring 
films of exceptional artistic value to 
the City. 


VERY known measure for pro- 
moting dental health is part of 
the school program in a Minnesota 
town that has no resident dentist. 
Askov parents, concerned about 
their children’s teeth, formed a com- 
mittee and enlisted the aid of the six 
dentists in the county and of the state 
department of health. The latter, the 
United States Children’s Bureau, the 
Minnesota Dental Association, and 
the citizens of Askov now sponsor the 
ten-year dental health program. 
A fully equipped dental office, com- 
plete with waiting room, clerk's office, 
and a darkroom for developing x-ray 





pictures, has been set up in the school. 
Parents select their children’s dentist 
and in most cases pay for necessary 
work. Askov businessmen have set up 
a fund of approximately $1500 to 
pay for treatment of needy children. 
Preschool youngsters from the age 
of 3, as well as grade and high school 
students, are included in the program. 
Their teeth are treated with sodium 
fluoride, which experiments have 
shown reduces tooth decay 40 per cent 
in large groups of children. All the 
children have been given toothbrushes 
and a special tooth powder containing 
ammonia, which many dentists be- 
lieve is effective in reducing decay. 
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The modern Concord School at 
Sappington, Missouri, equipped for 
electric cooking with Hotpoint. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


le is wise who knows and 
nows he knows.’ 





KNOWS 


AND KNOWS IT KNOWS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ALL-ELECTRIC 
COOKING WITH HOTPOINT IN 
A MODERN CURRICULUM 


Thanks to its progressive-minded School 
Board, the Concord School at Sappington, 
Missouri, is MODERN from end to end, 
from top to bottom, inside and out. For 
instance, one of the walls of the sunken 
gymnasium folds away to reveal a raised 
classroom which can be quickly transformed 
into a modern, practical stage. 

In the kitchen, the demand for the most 
MODERN equipmentand the most MODERN 
methods is met with Hotpoint All-Electric 
Cooking, the world’s safest, most efficient of all 
cooking methods. 

You will be interested, surely, in why you 
truly get so much more for your money with 
a Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen. In a school, 
SAFETY comes first. No flame; no explo- 
sion hazard; no escaping fumes with Hot- 
point All-Electric Cooking. ECONOMY? 
Money saved so many ways it soon pays the 
cost of the equipment. For example, you 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


COOKING 





A General Electric Affiliate 


HOTPOINT INC, 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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BUDER SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
Kitchen and cafeteria could be located at one end ” 





Kindergarten because of u Hed safety, cl fi 
and coolness of All-Electric Cooking with idedboien 


save up to 15% in meat costs, up to 60% in 
the cost of frying fat. Your payroll drors 
substantially because fewer people can pre- 
pare and service the same number of meals, 
in the same time. A cooler, cleaner, healthier 
kitchen keeps help steady and contented; 
cleaning and redecorating costs become 
almost negligible. In some schools, all these 
savings put together amount to thousands of 
dollars per year. 

To meet time schedules with tasty, nour- 
ishing, well-cooked food—day after day, 





AWARD 


Old Arabian proverb. 









EASY TO OPERATE! SPEEDY! 
ACCURATELY CONTROLLED 


That’s what School Superintendent E. A. 
Sparling has to say about All-Electric Cooking 
with Hotpoint in the Crystal City, Missouri, 
Grade School which also feeds the High School 
students— approximately 300 students, per day, 
within 45 minutes. 





GRADE SCHOOL, CRYSTAL CITY, MO. 


Great variety of healthful, 
nourishing foods with Hot- 
point All-Electric Cooking. 


They meet their time 
schedule with Hotpoint 
All-Electric Cooking. 


you must, of course, have reliable VOLUME 
COOKING. Nothing in the entire cooking 
equipment industry can surpass the amaz- 
ingly high production capacity of Hotpoint 
SPECIALIZED Commercial Electrical 
Cooking Equipment. 

“Case histories’’ of users’ amazing expe- 
riences with Hotpoint Equipment will in- 
terest you; the Hotpoint man will be glad 
to show them to you. And if you are inter- 
ested in a modernization program for your 
school, he’ll be glad to demonstrate that you 
can certainly afford a Hotpoint All-Electric 
Kitchen—the most MODERN, most effici- 
ently operated, safest kitchen available. 
Why not call in the Hotpoint man and talk 
it over. 


een se eer Gav ome oe “MAIL COUPON FOR QUICK REPLY -———~--—-——-—4 


HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 
231 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, IMlinois 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on 
Hot point—the ideal range for schools. 
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Questions and Answers 





More Than Finance 

How can we help school board 
members to see more than the finan- 
cial side of a school system?—C.S., 
Kan. 

Discussions of school finance and 
buildings that necessarily require much 
of a board's time should start with 
the educational program of the chil- 
dren. The most lasting and effective 
way to help board members to see 
more than just finance is to have them 
understand the educational implica- 
tions involved in their financial trans- 
actions. Board discussions, decisions 
and appraisal are then more likely to 
be made in terms of children’s educa- 
tion and growth. 

This point of view can be given 
special emphasis in the superintend- 
ents reports covering the progress 
made in the development of the school 
system. These reports will take many 
forms. Some will be annual; others 
will result from special studies under- 
taken as particular problems arise. 
These will deal with (1) curricular 
offerings, (2) organization of schools 
and classes to meet needs of children, 
(3) teachers and other personnel, and 
(4) the relation of schools to other 
agencies of the community. 

Any formal approach should be 
supplemented with informal meetings 
of the board when the members are 
not preoccupied with business matters. 
Such meetings afford an excellent op- 
portunity for the staff and faculty to 
acquaint board members with the edu- 
cational program being developed.— 
G. F. ROUDEBUSH, superintendent, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 


School Budget 

Where can | get information on 
school budget practices, with par- 
ticular reference to what percentage 
of the entire budget should be allo- 
cated to the various budget divi- 
sions? —J.W.P., Ore. 

One of the most nearly complete 
texts on budgeting is “Budgeting in 
Public Schools” by Chris A. DeYoung, 
copyrighted in 1936 and published by 
Doubleday-Doran. This text will an- 


swer most questions relating to 
budgetary procedure. Another excel- 
lent text, clearly written, is Benjamin 
Floyd Pittenger’s “An Introduction to 
Public School Finance,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin. Although copy- 
righted in 1925, it is still referred to 
as one of the best and simplest texts 
covering the field of school finance. 
The most nearly current information 
concerning budgetary divisions is con- 
tained in Statistical Circular No. 245, 
1948, entitled “Expenditure per Pupil 
in City Schools, 1946-47,” released by 
the U.S. Office of Education. It pre- 
sents an analysis of current expendi- 
tures per pupil and average daily at- 
tendance for 226 representative city 
school systems, tabulated in four pop- 
ulation groups.—HAROLD H. CHURCH, 
superintendent, Elkhart, Ind. 


“Problem Child” 

Is there such a person as the ''prob- 
lem child'"7—A.L.C., Ga. 

A favorite answer to this question 
is, “No, there are just children with 
problems.” While this may be a more 
accurate description of the case, it 
gives small comfort to the teacher who 
has in his class one or more children 
with an unusually large array of prob- 
lems and who is just plain stumped 
as to what to do with them. 

One step in dealing with a problem 
child is to consider to whom he is a 
problem. There seem to be several 
possibilities here: the child may be a 
problem mostly to the teacher; he may 
be a problem to his class group; he 
may be a problem to his parents or to 
others outside the school, or he may be 
a problem primarily to himself. 

Often a child is a problem to the 
teacher because he challenges the 
teacher's authority, upsets the quiet 
the teacher is trying to maintain in 
the classroom, does not do the work 
the teacher assigns, and does not pay 
attention when the teacher talks. The 
teacher might consider in such in- 
stances the possibility that he himself 
is a problem to the child, that his de- 
mands may be so exacting and lack- 


ing in consideration for what this 
child needs that they invite revolt. 

If a child is a problem to a class 
group, the likelihood is that the class 
as a whole is a cooperative working 
unit with important group concerns. 
Then the member who hampers group 
efforts or does not pull his share of 
the load is the problem of the entire 
group, and it is the group that can 
and should help him to find a useful 
place. 

If the child is not a problem at 
school but does get into trouble at 
home or in the community, the school’s 
cue is to work with the home and 
other agencies in helping the child 
solve some of his problems. 

A child who is a problem primarily 
to himself may cause no great diffi- 
culty at home or at school, yet he may 
be in serious trouble. Usually one 
thinks of the withdrawn child in this 
connection. Usually the child with 
poor health also is a problem primarily 
to himself. Yet ‘he, too, needs help. 

In general, we may say that the 
child acts as he does not just to be 
mean but because something has hap- 
pened to him. We always must make 
sure that we in the school are not 
causing or neédlessly adding to the 
child's problems.— ALICE MIEL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Small School Assembly 

What is the place of the assembly 
program in a small school?—W.A.S., 
Ohio. 

Some persons believe that, because 
of the smaller numbers of students 
involved, assembly programs are less 
vital and important in the small than 
in the large high school. There is no 
sound educational basis for such a sup- 
position. The purposes of the assem- 
bly program could be listed as: 

1. Informational or Instructional. 
General announcements or routine in- 
structions concerning the management 
and well being of the school can be 
given to the students as a group. Gen- 
eral discussions and questions can then 
follow, thus getting material to the 
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L. C. Harserstapt.. Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. Hamon U.S. Office of Education 
Davip D. HENrRy 7 Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hiccins Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwatt Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
T. C. Hoty Ohio State University 
Herotp C. Hunt Chicago Public Schools 


RURAL 


Cornell University 


Junian E. BuTrerwortTi 
California State Dept. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


SCHOOL PLANT 


RaymMonp V. Lonc 


ELMER T. PETERSON University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McCLure 
Paut J. MIsNER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Glencoe Public Schools 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B, Haas 
Lee M. Tuurston _ State Superintendent, Mich. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EDMONSON University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Atlanta Public Schools 
MorpeEcal W. JOHNSON Howard University 
ARNOLD E. JoyaL Fresno State College 
H. M. Katiren...New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
GeorcE C. KYTE University of California 
Cuarves H. Lake Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConNELL Stanford University 
F, Dean McC.usky University of California 
F. J. Morritr _.New York State Department 
Epwin F. NELSON 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER 
A. V. OvERN __University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Packer... Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. REEDER University of Illinois 
Pau A. REHMUS _. Portland Public Schools 
W. C. REussER... 
G. E. RoupEBUsH 
GeorceE I. SANCHEZ 
F, R. SCHERER 


IRA JARRELL. 


Columbus Public Schools 
University of Texas 
_ Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scorr Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. SIFERT Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SPALDING __...University of Illinois 
VirciL STiINEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen..._....Milwaukee Public Schools 
CHarLes H. THompson.._._Howard University 
Epmunp H. THORNE West Hartford Schools 
C. C. TrittincHam Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Waite Dallas Public Schools 





State Superintendent, Pa. 


Planning Board, Virginia 


entire student body at one time and 
with the same clarity of explanation. 

2. Entertainment. The small school 
assembly can be solely entertaining in 
nature. Good clean fun and amuse- 
ment should be a part of every stu- 
dent’s growth and development. Too 
often, especially in the smaller com- 
munities, the type of out-of-school en- 
tertainment available is fairly limited 
and sometimes not of the right, whole- 
some types. 

3. . Cultural-Social. Administrators 
of the smaller high schools often can 
give to the students, through wise se- 
lection and variation, programs that 
will improve and increase cultural- 
social understanding and appreciation. 
Care must be used in selecting speak- 
ers, material and artists for such pro- 
grams, however, as it is easy to develop 
a negative attitude toward such cul- 
tural things as act and music. This is 
especially true i} the presentation is 
above the appreciation level of the 
student body. A beginning should be 
made on a plane that the student group 
can understand and appreciate. 

4. Inspirational. A small school as- 


sembly also can be the occasion for 








__Hartford Public Schools | 
Denver Public Schools | 


_. University of Wyoming | 





an inspirational program or speaker. 
Few things can tone up the morale of 
a student group more than an outstand- 
ing and inspiring speaker. Many stu- 
dents are influenced throughout life by 
comments or words thus presented in 
their formative years. Since dynamic 
and enthusiastic speakers can influence 
student thinking so greatly, it is nec- 
essary to choose wisely, for speakers 
can also give a reverse influence from 
what is wanted in cultural-social out- 
comes.—C. L. CRAWFORD, president, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Joins Consultant Staff 

Miss Ira Jarrell is a new member of 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS’ staff of edi- 
torial consultants. Her career as super- 
intendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga., has 
paralleled somewhat that of her pre- 
decessor, Willis A. Sutton. Both served 
Atlanta as teacher and principal before 
being called to the superintendency. 

Miss Jarrell joined the school system 
as a teacher at the Crew Street School 
in 1916; she was a teacher at and then 
principal of the Sylvan Hills High 
School, later principal of the W. F. 
Slaton School. When Dr. Sutton was 
named superintendent emeritus in 
1944, Miss Jarrell became supetintend- 
ent of the largest school district hav- 
ing a woman as chief administrator. 
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“You can rely on the FORD School Bus Chassis 
... We've PROVED its SAFETY 








School Bus Body by “Our job is to protect Ford’s good name by putting 
Superior Coach Corp., every new Ford chassis through the toughest road 
Lima, Ohio testing we know how to give. We've proved the Ford 
School Bus with a thorough going-over ... proved 
its exceptional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” 






























Rely ona Ford School Bus Safety Chassis to pro- 
vide security for your pupils’ lives and your tax- 
payers’ dollars. Remember, when you choose 
a school bus, your good judgment goes on 
parade before the whole community. So, settle 
the school bus question for long years to come 
by settling on Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


Ford's cast iron 

brake drums have 
506 sq. in. of 
braking surface 


ONE BIG REASON 
| diasipation, more FOR FORD SAFETY 


effective braking. 





Special inspection hole 
permits feeler gage check of 
For greater safety Q Saaoe: ane aepeennant, 
sieidie thea anaemia a visual inspection of lining. 
Ford brake cylinders 

are shielded against 


heat from drums. a G CA Devble-wrapped 
steel brake fluid lines 
are shielded from 
ad road hazards. 
8 Ford brakes are 
: easy to adjust, 
b| easy to keep in safe, 


tiptop condition. 


Ford brake drums are “ae 
demountable from ? 
wheel hubs. This ce 

simplifies maintenance, 


cuts replacement 
parts costs. o Ser 





Vacuum-power braking 
is also available. 






Roll-Action 
Safety Steering Gear 






SCHOOL BUS 






























Extra-strong pP~ Ae ‘Le : 

Drive Shaft Guards o => SAFETY CHASSIS ( 

y Safety-Wrap \ 

Big 15-inch o. Front Springs ) N 

Rear Brakes : we me oe a AAA AAA Tan on en 

ga Independent a 
Extended Hand Brake TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON THE A 
Exhaust Pipe i FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS F 
30-gallon Safety Fuel Tank a Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s report on the Ford § 
insulated from exhaust pipe y School Bus Safety Chassis. i 
, ; ae 2 FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3202 édhWeter Rd., Dearborn, Mich. , 
: :, Double-Channel Frame 4 Name Ss See) ’ 
\ a Street. Ges i 
q Town State i 
Lema eee eee eee e ee ee eee 
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Lib the seaalled in bor obs 


b UT Sh E ei NDS CRAN & No trouble reaching these faucets, even for Sal’s 
little arms. This Crane school lavatory is scaled 
right down to grade school size. 

J u ST ik a G re T or And the faucets themselves are Crane Dial-ese— 
they open and close at a touch of the smallest fingers. 

Yes, Crane designers keep a// students in mind. 
All sizes. All kinds. The complete line of Crane 
school fixtures covers all age groups, from kinder- 
garten to college. 

Crane keeps you in mind, too, with the three 
things that make for low upkeep on plumbing fix- 
tures: quick cleaning, easy replacement, and the 
ability to withstand years of hard school usage. 

See your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or 
local Plumbing Contractor when you plan a new 
installation or the modernizing of your present 
facilities. 



























EASY REPLACEMENT! To renew one of these Dial- 
ese faucets, you just slip out the old cartridge unit, 
slip in the new. One unit fits all Crane faucets. 


. RESISTANCE TO WEAR! Hun- 
* dreds of schools the country over 
\ can testify that Crane school fix- 
tures stand up through year after 
year of tough, regular usage. 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 


l, 
QUICK CLEANING! Crane school \ 
fixtures are easily kept shining like \ 

new, Crane wall-mounted closets \ 
make thorough cleaning easy. bt 









>» 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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SCHLAGE LOCKS 


first name in cylindrical locks... 
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SCHCAGE: 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEWYORK Novo Design 























1. ARSENAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL GYM 


Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Wm. P. Jungclaus Co., Inc., 
General Contractors 
2. GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Wm. P. Jungclaus Co., Inc., 
General Contractors 
3. BROAD RIPPLE HIGH SCHOOL 


Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Service Construction Co., 
General Contractors; J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., General Contractors 
4. CRISPUS ATTUCKS HIGH SCHOOL 


Harrison & Turnock, Architects; D. A. Bohlen & Son, Architects; 
Service Construction Co., General Contractors 
5. THOMAS CARR HOWE HIGH SCHOOL 


McGuire & Shook, Architects; J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., General Contractors 


6. SACRED HEART HIGH SCHOOL 
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D. A. Bohlen & Son, Architects; Service Construction Co., General Contractors 














...for top gym installations. These six prominent schools...5 Public High 
Schools and 1 Denominational... recognizing that ““MEDART SERVES 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS” ...chose MEDART! Medart is proud of these 
installations in the heart of the basketball center of the country. Basketball 
fans everywhere will applaud these modern gyms that are so well equipped 


for playing and viewing ...the greatest of indoor scholastic sports. 


rs 








€ 


View showing Telescop- 
ic Gym Seats in open 
position and practice 
court Backstops swung- 
up out of the way for 
viewing game on main 
exhibition court. 
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View showing Telescop- 
ic Gym Seats in closed 
postion and practice 
court Backstops lowered 
for use in gym classes 
permitting two games 
to be played at one 
time...(Telescopic Gym 
Seats require only 32” 
of floor space in closed 
position.) 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


35 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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Stay Low With 


SPEAKMAN 





Experience in hundreds of schools and institutions throughout the 
country proves that maintenance costs stay low with SPEAKMAN 


FIXTURES 


Fixtures! Speakman Fixtures are rugged—designed and built to 
resist malicious abuse and vandalism, and to give years of depend- 
able, trouble-free service. 








SENTINEL SHOWERS. They combine the Sentinel 
Balanced Pressure Valve, which maintains shower 
temperature regardless of fluctuations in supply 
line pressures, and the Vandal-proof Anystream 
Shower Head. The Anystream gives Normal, Needle 
or Flood Spray .. . is self-cleaning . . . is designed to 
prevent malicious abuse and tampering. 


SELF-CLOSING METERING LAVATORY Combination. 
Permits washing in running tempered water. Saves 
water by accurate metering. Adjustable volume may 
be regulated from a “‘dash’’ to 1% gallons per valve. 
Non-hammering, non-dripping, non-clogging by- 
pass. Operating unit is renewable. Hex wrench fur- 
nished for adjusting volume. 


SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE. The first successful quiet 
flush valve. Working parts contained in a single 
piston unit that can be quickly, easily and cheaply 
replaced in less than five minutes. Eliminates long 
and costly repairs—assures continuous service. 


SERVICE. Repair parts for Speakman Showers and 
Fixtures are always available, and can be installed 
quickly, easily and inexpensively. 


@ $-1715 SENTINEL CONCEALED 
SHOWER (PAT.). Size 14", with wall 
type Anystream Head, key op- 
erated and drilled for expansion 


or thru-bolts. 


@ S-4170 SELF-CLOSING METERING 
LAVATORY COMBINATION (PAT.). 
External volume adjustment. 
Renewable operating. unit. 
Cast P.O. plug with set screw 
strainer plate. 

@ K-9000-BSP SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE 


(PAT.). with back-syphon pre- 
venter. 1” angle stop for right or 


In Our Eightieth Year left supply, flush connection, 
1 a 


spud coupling and flange for 114 


oe PEAKMAN >.” 
For other types send for our Booklet S-54 or 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY * WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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consult our General Catalog S-46. 














$-1715 
Sentinel Concealed Shower 





$-4170 


Self-Closing Metering Lavatory Combination 
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K-9000-BSP ' 
Si-Flo Flush Valve Ee 
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SCHOOL BOARDS SAY , 


TO THESE FLEXIBLE | 


TERIORS 


Rooms where and when you want them!—That’s what school 


authorities like about Johns-Manville Movable Transite* Walls 


® With these asbestos-cement partitions, 
rooms can be enlarged, subdivided, or 
even relocated to meet ev er-changing edu- 
cational needs. 


At the same time Transite Walls are 
more attractive, and so easy to clean they 
bring maintenance costs way down, 


For school architects and school build- 
ing authorities, Transite Movable Walls 
offer the ideal features needed to create 
that long-sought “proper environment 

pr learning.” In many cases, Transite 


Walls are combined with two other 
Johns- Manville materials to provide the 
complete school interior: noise-reduc- 
ing Acoustical Ceilings, and resilient 
Decorative Floors of Asphalt Tile or 
plastic Terraflex units. 

om 6 * 


Write for the brochures describing these 
important steps forward in school design. 
They may help you on your next project. 


Address Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


*Transite is a registered Johns-Manville trade mark 





2 Types of Transite Walls 


Shown above in process of erection is the 
Universal type of J-M Transite Wall. The 
tinished wall consists of a sealed core faced 
on both sides with asbestos-cement sheets 
and is 134'' in thickness. It is one of the 
easiest and most economical of all walls to 
erect and relocate. 


A second type of Transite Wall is called 
Imperial. Here the asbestos-cement panels 
are hung on steel studs, forming a 4'' double- 
faced partition. 


Both types are fire-resistant, rotproof, 
hard-to-mar, easy to maintain, an¢ highly 
resistant to shock and abuse. 


*—- DOOR _UNITS—~ 
IN VARIOUS 
WIOTHS 
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This free Survey of Your Roof 


enables you to plan ahead, avoid 
unforeseen maintenance expense 

















Men in charge of school maintenance say: 


"It provides an accurate record 
of our roofs" 


"It helps us plan our maintenance 
budget" 


"Forestalls unforeseen expenses" 


Johns-Manville FZ 


CORRUGATED TRANSITE* © ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 










‘Toke advantage of this free Johns- Manville 
service to find out the exact condition of 
the roofs on your school buildings. It will 
enable you to make plans now for repairs 
and maintenance in the future. 


That’s what plant engineers and 
maintenance executives /ike about the 
J-M Roof Survey Plan. 


Don’t take your roof for granted, even 
though it.doesn’t seem to be leaking. Many 
a roof with torn flashings, dried-out felts, 
even rotted decks has been assumed to be 
in “good condition.” 


The Roof Survey Report will cover 
all the critical areas of your roof... 
flashings, deck, roofing felts, parapet walls, 
skylights, etc. It will be an accurate 
picture by a roofing expert—the J-M 
Approved Built-Up Roofing Contractor. 
And it will cost you only the trouble of 
asking for it. 


Let us send you the interesting booklet, 
“Things You Should Know About Your 
Roof.” It gives complete information 
about the free J-M Roof Survey Plan, 
together with the full story of the 
Johns-Manville Flexstone” Asbestos 
Roof. Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


®Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 





“Built-Up Roofs 




















DECORATIVE FLOORS © *TRANSITE WALLS © ETC. 
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FOR UNMATCHED FLEXIBILITY OF HEAT ON THE 
HOT TOP. Two front fired multi-jet burners, located 
across the front, heat each hot top section—the same front 
firing principle used on Garland Heavy Duty Ranges. You 
get high heat at the front with receding heats toward the 
rear—many heats on the same top at the same time. 





You can choose from four models in the Garland Restaurant 
Range Line—get the one that best suits your needs. Then you 
have a choice of top combinations on every model. You can have 
the exact arrangement of open grate, hot top and griddle sec- 
tions you need. See your Garland dealer today. All Garland 
units are available in Stainless Steel and equipped 
for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


America’s Heritage— Hospitality and Good Food! 
National Restaurant Week— May 2nd to 8th 





Choice of Top No. 84-3. Three hot 
top sections, two open 
grate sectionswith four 
giant open burners. 
Two ovens. 


No. 83-2. Two hot 
top sections, one 
open grate section, 
griddle, broiler and 


two ovens. 


ARLAN D'vre0em Gt 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Com binattons 


Like These 











Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges + Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers . Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE — DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


oe "REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 
Selects Tubular Furniture 


for Modernization Program 





The selection of Heywood-Wakefield furniture for the system-wide modernization 
program of Collingswood, N. J. is based on the long, satisfactory service of the previous 
Heywood-Wakefield installation. In addition to rugged construction, current tubular i 
models are designed to assure full flexibility of use as school needs and teaching i 
methods change in the future. Illustrated below is a room in the Junior-Senior High 
School equipped with model S 501 STBR. This has an ample study top and a conve- 
nient bookrack. 

The full range of Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel school furniture is shown in 
our illustrated folder which will be sent without charge on request. Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan. 
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REGU. S. PAT. OFF: 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
DIVISION 
5 
i 
installation sold through W. C. Reed, Representative, Heywood-Wakefield Co., One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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theres a Clarke 
floor maintainer for yout 
special need & budget 


Now—four different sizes of Clarke Floor Maintainers 

from which to choose the machine that’s exactly right for 

your requirements! They vary in brush diameter from 13 to 

23 inches, in motor power from % to 1 H.P. All four are 

alike, however, in the ease and speed with which they scrub, 
wax, polish, steel wool, sand, and shampoo . . . alike 

in their smooth, noiseless operation . . . alike in the way they 
save time, money and labor, year after year. So fit your 
needs with a Clarke—ask your dealer for a demonstration 
on your own floors, or send coupon below. Now! 







a 


Be Every Clarke Floor Maintainer is 2. the quick- 

has the improved "finger-tip action” safety switch adjustable handle 
—controlied with either or both hands. that “fits” the 

operator is 


available on all 
Clarke models. 


FLOOR MAINTAINERS 


Made by Clarke ... Pioneer and Leader in 


Floor Sanding, Polishing and Maintenance Machines 
Sales and Service Branches in All Principal Cities 
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CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
505 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
[_] Please send complete information on Clarke Floor Maintainers. 


Have my dealer recommend and demonstrate the Clarke Floor Main- 
 tainer best suited to our needs. 


INSTITUTION 
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The Proper Equipment... CORRECTLY APPLIED 
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On the Job-—to Do the Job 


Look at the heating and ventilating system in 
any school building—large or small. Each in- 
stallation presents an individual problem, call- 
ing for the best specialized knowledge. Manu- 
facturing fine automatic temperature control 
equipment is not enough—correct application is 
also necessary. That is why there are Johnson 
engineers in every large city. 

Johnson men... everywhere . . . cooperate 
with architects, consulting engineers, contrac- 
tors, and school administrators. Years of train- 
ing and experience enable them to bring expert 


IT / 


¢ 


tc Sempeatne 


JOHNSON. din Comndttu UNG CONTRO 


knowledge to bear on the proper application of 
every element in the complete control system. 
Their obligation does not end with manufactur- 
ing and selling the dest in automatic temperature 
control equipment. That is why they are called 
upon, time and again, to aid in solving tempéra- 
ture control problems for the same school dis- 
tricts. 

On your next temperature control problem, ask 
your heating and ventilating engineer or con- 
tractor about Johnson ... or call a Johnson 


engineer from a nearby branch. 
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DESIGN +> MANUFACTURE: INSTALLATION: SINCE 1885 
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Looking Forward 


Others Just Grow Older 


EARS do not measure the service of a school board 
member. 

When one reads a glowing tribute to someone who has 
just completed twenty years or more as a school director 
or a trustee, isn’t there sometimes a doubt as to whether 
that record was to the best interests of the community, or 
even for the individual himself? 

Some men on school boards grow wiser; others just 
grow older. A laudable membership should be a record 
of achievement, not one of endurance. Has the member 
been alert and open-minded along with his years of service? 
Have his terms in office been paralleled by a cumulative 
record of improvements in the schools? 

Ideally, the principal functions of the school board are 
to determine policies, to hire professional agents, and to 
appraise continuously the total school program. Individuals 
who have been on a board or committee for a long time 
can become too much concerned with details. Occasionally 
they reach the point at which they know all the answers. 

When there are no changes in the membership of the 
board over a long period of time, there is danger that 
cliques will be formed; preservation of friendships becomes 
more important than principles and policies. 

No board, however sincere, can plan wisely for educa- 
tional needs with which it is not familiar. New members 
bring new ideas and represent new interests. Without such 
challenges, a veteran board can become smug and com- 
placent. 

When a veteran member is up for reelection, friends of 
the candidate may say, “He just lives for the schools. It 
would break his heart if he were not reelected.” 

Generalities are not justified, but one might surmise that 
occasionally such an individual wields far too much in- 
fluence on the board, that he is reluctant to give up his 
office because he wishes to continue “to run” the board and 
the school system. In such cases it is far better to sacrifice 
the ego of the candidate than to continue his disservice to 
public education. But usually nothing happens; the would- 
be reformer fears that his motives may be misunderstood. 

All this does not mean that there should be continuous 
turnover of school board membership. New members need 
time to become acquainted with the many problems of 
the school district. The first year in office virtually is “get 
acquainted” time. The continuity of the schools’ program 
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can suffer severely when a majority of the board goes out 
of office at the same time, even if such change reflects a 
justified action by school voters. 

A school board is a team. It needs different kinds of 
players; not all can be quarterbacks and halfbacks. Voters 
should consider the composition of the team and choose 
the kind of players that are needed most. Perhaps the 
point of view of youth is missing, or possibly the interests 
of labor are not represented. The team may be overbal- 
anced with bankers and lawyers (and doctors, too! ). There 
may be too many members who do not have children of 
school age. 

The school board team should consist of those individ- 
uals who can represent most effectively and most capably 
the major interests of the entire community. Many years 
on the board may or may not be a record to be lauded. 
Like teachers, some board members grow in vision, and in- 
crease in competence through years of experience; others 
merely dig deeper into a rut. 


No Sense; No Cents 
HE Murray Postal Bill (H.R. 2945) now before Con- 


gress doesn’t make sense. In the long run, it won't 
make the other kind of cents for the post office, although 
that is alleged to be its purpose. 

The bill hits hardest at magazines and weekly news- 
papers. It would increase the rate for second-class printed 
matter on an average of 300 per cent. Such prohibitive 
rates could put many magazines out of business. 

Democracy requires the free flow of divergent ideas and 
information. This principle was understood well when our 
lawmakers established second-class postal service. The fact 
was emphasized by Allen L. Grammer of the National 
Association of Magazine Publishers, testifying before the 
House committee on post office and civil service. Referring 
to the Postal Act of 1879, Mr. Grammer said: 

“The Act recognized the principle that it is of 
great value to the country to provide for the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of information of importance and in- 
terest to the people through our postal system. We con- 
tend that this principle is as important today as it was 
when this policy was established 70 years ago, and it has 
been so recognized and continued by every Congress ever 


since.” 
In recent decades, as the cost of publishing has increased 
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and as the small newspaper or periodical has been squeezed 
from the scene, freedom of expression—insofar as the 
printed word is concerned—has been removed farther and 
farther from the common man. More and more, magazine 
publishing has become a privilege only within the reach 
of large sums of capital. Many periodicals serving science, 
the arts, the professions, and cultural or esthetic groups 
are able to keep in the field only because of extra help 
from voluntary membership organizations. The Murray 
Bill would seriously curtail such official publications. It 
would strike a devastating blow at marginal periodicals, 
those that represent voices of protest or minority points of 
view so essential for the democratic process. 

For many magazines, the price of the subscription is the 
lesser part of the total cost of production. A bigger and 
better publication is made possible through advertising 
revenues. The “paid space” brings the reader up-to-date 
information concerning the tools of his trade. Ignoring all 
this, the Murray Bill would add another millstone around 
the publisher's neck in the form of a sliding scale of post- 
age increases based on the percentage of advertising. 

The Educational Press Association of America, speaking 
through its officers, has protested. Communications ad- 
dressed to the Senate and House committees now conduct- 
ing hearings on the bill included the following recom- 
mendations: 

“The present administration has recognized the need for 
federal aid to public education. One way in which the 
federal government can be of great service is to continue 
its present schedule of postal rates for periodicals that serve 
education. Similar encouragement should be given publi- 
cations serving the fields of health and social service. 

“The second consideration is the possibility of improve- 
ment in the present structure of the post office. Regardless 
of their merit, the reports of the Hoover Commission have 
given the impression that considerable economies could be 
effected through streamlining present post office procedures. 
We hope that your committee plans to investigate these 
possible economies before considering any changes in the 
present postal rates.” 

Thus, the fate of the Fourth Estate is tossed on the wheel 
of chance. Round and round it goes; where it stops only 


Congress knows. 


Plan Only the Best 
Awe revolt is in process in the field of schoolhouse 
planning. The movement is accelerated by the sheer 
weight of the amount of school building to be planned. 
The current reformation began with the rediscovery of 
the teacher as an individual. Contributing new dignity and 
new status have been higher standards of professional train- 
ing, tenure, retirement provisions, and better salaries. These 
incentives have helped the teacher to qualify for greater 
participation in types of planning that formerly were 
reserved for the school administrator and the school board. 
Partly because he has more to contribute, but primarily 
because his needs must be considered, the classroom teacher 
is now a major factor in the intelligent planning of any 
school plant. An automobile and a home are designed for 
the prospective users. For the same practical reasons, the 
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teacher who spends most of the day in the classroom insists 
that he should have something to say about its character- 
istics. 

To some extent, also, the current revolt reflects the new 
freedom and competencies of youth. Although pupils may 
not be directly represented at the planning table, their 
wishes are known and are reported by the teacher. Among 
other things, youth wants a school home that permits 
physical activity as well as a reasonable degree of physical 
comfort: such things as a place to put a bicycle, more room 
for the coat and hat, a suitable place for club meetings, a 
room that has decent lighting and acoustics, and a chair 
or desk that does not inflict bodily torture. 

The revolt, too, has spread to the community. Citizens 
argue that if such great sums are to be invested in public 
school buildings, the plant should serve the entire area the 
year round. 

The movement also is a protest against traditions of 
school architecture which placed more emphasis upon 
ornamentation than usefulness. 

Still surviving the revolt are a few dollar-minded school 
boards which insist that a schoolhouse is primarily a good 
foundation and roof separated by classrooms which have 
been equipped with desks and blackboard. They argue: 
“It was good enough when we went to school.” 

Furnishing leadership for the new movement are far- 
sighted administrators, aided by the research expert and 
the progressive architect. Researchers have discovered 
startling mew facts about the child's growth and the in- 
fluence of his environment. The new leaders in school 
architecture seek first to understand the nature and purposes 
of the public schools they are designing. Intelligent plan- 
ning today requires that the school building be fitted to 
the child and to the teacher, just as an earlier movement 
twenty-five years ago taught us that we must plan the cur- 
riculum to fit the child. 

Those who have the great responsibility of designing 
school buildings are making decisions that will affect the 
lives and happiness of two and three generations. Uneasy 
be their conscience if they plan only in terms of today’s 
emergencies. Competent services are available today for 
effective educational planning and for adequate architec- 
tural design. Failure to visualize the ideal building cannot 
be alibied. 

Upon the school board, the teaching profession, and the 
architect rests jointly the responsibilty of revealing to the 
community the kind of school that science and accumulated 
experience can offer. Let parents and all citizens know that 
the modern school plant can be efficiently designed to serve 
the educational interests of all ages, day and night, every 
season of the year. The voter can then make the final 
decision as to how much he is willing to invest, after pro- 
fessional leadership has shown him the ideal program. 

Final responsibility for the investment in a school build- 
ing program rests with the people. Future generations will 
rise up to denounce any school board that knowingly rec- 
ommends less than the best. 


Aw Udit 
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Better schools? 


Yes! 





Federal Aid? No!—say official 


spokesmen for LITTLE AND BIG BUSINESS 


AN EVERLASTING YEA and 
Everlasting Nay resound in my 
ears after three days of visiting with 
officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the USS. 

The Yea is the Chamber's affirma- 
tion in a belief that businessmen must 
continually work for better schools. 

The Nay is its denial of the need for 
federal aid to education. 

These firm convictions are based on 
a philosophy. Ralph Bradford, execu- 
tive vice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, sums up the philosophy in 
the word “freedom.” 

“Not several freedoms,” he told me 
as we sat in his spacious Washington 
office, “not four or a dozen. Not this 
freedom or that, as though the inde- 
pendence of the human spirit could be 
cut up into segments like a pie. But 
freedom in its entirety, which is the 
right of the individual to be himself, 
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This is the fourth in a series of 
interviews presenting the atti- 
tudes and recommendations of 
various influential groups with 
regard to public education in 
this country. Previous articles 
reported the opinions of offi- 
- cial spokesmen for industry, 


for labor and for farm groups. 


and is the good climate for the devel- 
opment of men and of nations.” 

Mr. Bradford illustrates the asser- 
tion that to be a good executive one 
needs also to be a philosopher. And if 
one has had teaching experience, as 
Mr. Bradford has had (“many years 
ago in Portland, Tex.”), that appears 
to be of help in both executiveship 
and philosophy. Mr. Bradford speaks 
for the world’s largest business or- 
ganization when he says: 

“Because enlightened businessmen 
believe that individuals must be free 
to develop to their full capacities as 
citizens, producers and consumers, 
they believe in better education. Be- 
cause they want education to be free 
from federal control, most business- 
men oppose federal aid to education. 

“Don't get the picture wrong,’ he 
said. “The Chamber of Commerce is 
not an aggregation of captains of in- 
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RALPH BRADFORD, Texan, long with the national 


Chamber, is at present chief executive officer. 


dustry and finance. It does not repre- 
sent big business any more than it 
represents little business, although, on 
that point, more than 85 per cent of 
our members represent small business. 
What we are concerned with is a 
strong, prosperous and free America. 

The national Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Bradford continued, is a 
federation of local chambers of com- 
trade associations with a 
members. At 


merce and 


million and a quarter 
present, there are 2500 chambers of 
commerce representing as many com- 


munities. 


INTEREST OF RECENT ORIGIN 

Until five years ago, this powerful 
organization had what Mr. Bradford 
called a sentimental admiration for 
education, “We were so busy with our 
own affairs that when education came 
up in discussion, the average business- 
man was likely to say, ‘Sure, sure, sure! 
Mighty fine thing education, 's long as 
they keep the pinks out of the class- 
rooms.’ 

“Today, businessmen are not merely 
paying lip service to schools. They are 
working—cooperatively working wich 
others in the-community—to improve 
schools and” teaching. 

“We are not trying to tell educators 
what they should teach or not teach. 
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In fact, our chambers do not deal di- 
rectly with the school systems. Our 
job is with our own members. We are 
trying to get businessmen to wake up 
to the fact that they must concern 
themselves with the lay leadership of 
education. Notice the word lay. At 
the same time we stress that it is the 
educator who must decide the extent 
and type of education to pravide each 
child.” 

“But businessmen do have views on 
the kind of education they'd like to see 
stressed?” I asked. 

“We in the national Chamber of 
Commerce believe broad general edu- 
cation is best for every future citizen. 
We don’t believe in a 
which uses verbalism as its main in- 
gredient, nor do we believe in narrow 
trade training. We favor courses of 
study that cover every phase, aspect 
and need of life.” 

“Including music, art and poetry?” 
I asked. 

“Most emphatically. Persons taught 
to appreciate music will buy more 


scholasticism 


records, more pianos, more other fine 
musical instruments, more sheet music, 
more music consoles. All of which— 
besides enriching the life of the per- 
son—makes for good, brisk business. 

“And people who have been trained 
to appreciate poetry will buy more 





J. B. Converse of Mobile, Ala., is chairman of the Cham- 
ber's education committee, succeeding Thomas Boushall. 


books. People who enjoy art will buy 
beautiful things for their homes. You 
see, I’m placing all this on a dollar- 
and-cents basis—for the time being, at 
least. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


“Our first job, as a national organi- 
zation, is to get all businessmen to un- 
derstand one simple truth—that edu- 
cation is an investment, a good invest- 
ment, the value of which can be 
proved. In fact, we believe we have 
proved it.” 

Here Mr. Bradford pointed to the 
55 page brochure of charts and type 
entitled “Education—an Investment in 
People.” 

“This is it,’ Mr. Bradford continued. 
“This is the foundation on which our 
chambers of commerce are working. 
This study came about because we 
asked, Can it be proved that educa- 
tion can upgrade the economics of a 
community? In other words, does edu- 
cation pay off? If it does, businessmen 
must support it, if for no other reason 
than because of the dollars-and-cents 
interest. 

“So you see, we approached the 
question not from the standpoint of 
economy but of economics.” 

“Education—an Investment in Peo- 
ple” was published in 1944. It was in- 
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spired by men like Thomas Boushall, 
a Virginia banker and former chair- 
man of the national Chamber's com- 
mittee on education. The brochure 
marshals facts to demonstrate a series 
of truths that have a strong appeal to 
businessmen. These are: 

Where schools are best, average in- 
comes are greatest, retail sales are 
greatest, rentals for homes are highest, 
more telephones are used, and more 
magazines are read. In short, good 
education makes people good pro- 
ducers and good consumers. 

During the last five years, the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce has been 
bringing this message to businessmen 
all over the country through lectures, 
slidefilms and other media. It is be- 
cause of these appeals to businessmen 
that local chamber committees on edu- 
cation began to grow. They have in- 
creased in number year by year—from 
a mere 200 in 1944 to 1300 this year. 

“We don’t ask our chambers to set 
up a committee on education for the 
sake of having one,” Mr. Bradford said. 
“But if there are school conditions in 
the community that need correcting or 
there are opportunities for upgrading 
education, a committee on education 
has a legitimate job to do.” 





A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


At this point, we looked “at the 
record.” 
During the last twelve months, 


chamber of commerce committees car- 
ried on projects remarkable in both 
range and number. They sponsored 
events honoring teachers and educa- 
tors; conducted “career days” for high 
school seniors about to take jobs; 
helped put over school bonds and 
levies; surveyed tax resources of the 
community for school use; encouraged 
visits of pupils and teachers to busi- 
ness establishments; helped recruit 
teachers through publicity campaigns; 
provided information to boards of edu- 
cation on the probable industrial and 
population growth of the community; 
sponsored state legislation of benefit 
to schools, and provided scholarships 
and loans for high school and college 
students. 

Let’s move closer to examine at least 
three items: 

Item 1. Early in March, Panama 
City, Fla., was rocked by a report on 
its county public schools made by a 
chamber of commerce committee. 
Fourteen businessmen had looked into 
the schools and found them over- 
crowded, inadequately heated, poorly 
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lighted, pocked with fire hazards, and 
lacking adequate teachers. 

“We were amazed at what we dis- 
covered,” said one committee member. 
“In some of the schoolrooms it was 
impossible to place a table or book- 
case without crowding out a pupil's 
chair.” 

The county superintendent of public 
instruction, Tommy Smith, replied: 
“This is one of the best things that 
has happened to the schools of Bay 
County because it has done what we 
have been urging the people to do— 
visit the schools and see conditions as 
they actually exist. We urge that peo- 
ple in every Bay County community do 
the same thing. The schools belong 
to the citizens of the county, and when 
they understand the conditions that 
exist, they will be willing to give the 
school board the help it needs.” 


TO CORRECT SHAMEFUL CONDITIONS 


When last heard from, chamber of 
commerce members were planning to 
meet with school board members to 
plan action which would wipe out the 
shameful conditions. 

Item 2. In Jonesboro, Ark., “the 
chamber of commerce crowd” under- 
took an unheard of thing. It tried to 
increase the assessment of property. 
The chamber advocates argued that 
assessment in Jonesboro was _ ridicu- 
lously low and that the schools were 
suffering as a result. They organized 
a Citizens Committee for Fair and 
Equalized Assessment and hired an 
expert appraiser to revalue each piece 
of property. The result would have 





been an increase of $2,000,000 in the 
valuation base. 

However, the “chamber of com- 
merce crowd” was stopped short of its 
goal by an “anti-assessment crowd.” 
After a heated campaign, reassessment 
lost. 

But there have been some good 
after-effects. Last year, many Jones- 
boro citizens voluntarily raised their 


assessment, with the result that about 
$600,000 had been added to the as- 
sessment rolls. And the chamber of 
commerce will try again in the future 
to widen the tax base through reas- 
sessment. 

Item 3. On March 15, public schools 
of Lansing, Mich., closed for the day. 
Its 800 teachers were assembled in a 
big auditorium and, after some pre- 
liminary ceremonies, broke up into 
groups of five, ten, twenty and one 
hundred and began to tour the city’s 
plants, factories, offices and_ banks. 
Each group was received by the big 
boss of the establishment visited and 
then began a close examination of the 
inside workings of the place. 

At the Oldsmobile plant, for exam- 
ple, teachers saw a motion picture on 
the car of tomorrow; toured the main 
and forge plants; heard a talk on em- 
ployment by the plant's personnel su- 
pervisor; listened to the supervisors of 
apprentices and of education on Olds- 
mobile education problems, and, final- 
ly, heard a talk on labor relations by 
the director of that service. 

Simultaneously, other teacher groups 
were touring dairies, lumber yards, 
paper mills, department stores, hotels, 
banks and real estate offices and were 
getting the same kind of practical in- 
formation. 


B-I-E DAYS IN MICHIGAN 

This was Lansing’s Business-Indus- 
try-Education Day, sponsored by the 
local chamber of commerce. Such 
B-I-E days have taken place in thirty 
other Michigan towns. 

“We attach a great deal of im- 
portance to B-I-E days and hope that 
Many more communities and_ states 
will adopt similar practices,’ Mr. 
Bradford said. 

“Aren't the B-I-E days open to the 
charge that they are a propaganda de- 
vice for management's point of view?” 
I asked. 

“If it’s propaganda, it is the kind 
that is needed. There can be no denial 
that in Lansing many teachers learned 
for the first time what is going on in 
their own community. For the first 
time many teachers came face to face 
with the problems which businessmen 
face—problems of risk-taking, for ex- 
ample, which are entirely alien to 
many school people. They got a new 
insight into their community. They 
began to feel that they belonged to it. 
And there is no doubt that an under- 
standing of business and commercial 
life will help teachers and school ad- 
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Junior Chamber Fights Civic Apathy 


‘THE SENIOR BUSINESSMEN HAVE A 
counterpart in the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
These businessmen and women be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35 carry 
on their work through 1750 local 
junior chambers of commerce, with 
a total membership of 150,000. 

“We are the group that have 
young children in school,” the 
junior chamber liaison officer in 
Washington told Mr. Brodinsky. 
“Naturally, we are interested in 
better education.” 

Because the junior chambers do 
not have the resources (dues are $2 
a year per member ), their activities 
on behalf of education are in the 
“public relations” stage. The junior 
chamber recently sponsored, with 
others, the Voice of Democracy 
speaking contest, in which 250,000 
high school students are said to 
have taken part. This month it is 
planning “a program dealing with 
the recognition of the outstanding 
teacher of a community.” 

An official from Tulsa, Okla., 
where national headquarters is lo- 
cated, reports that “local junior 
chambers will announce a plan to 
encourage the selection of one 
teacher in a community as typical 
of the entire profession. There will 
be no award other than a Citation, 
and the selection will be left to a 
committee composed of community 
citizens.” 


ministrators reshape their curriculum 
on more realistic lines. 

“And, since you brought up the 
point of ‘management side,’ let me 
throw in one fact. The other day I 
learned that in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
they had done nothing about an edu- 
cation committee until—you know 
who asked for one? The local teachers 
organization! Our committees are riot 
out to rule education. They merely 
spark all interested citizens to act on 
behalf of the schools. 

“School executives should look upon 
our committees as a useful tool. Here’s 
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School executives working with 
junior chamber of commerce mem- 
bers may expect to meet level- 
headed young people. They take no 
extreme positions on questions. 
They believe that “the threat to 
democracy is not from communism 
but rather from apathy and indif- 
ference of the citizen toward his 
individual responsibilities in democ- 
racy.” 

During the recent national de- 
bates on selective service and 
U.M.T., they urged a compromise 
plan which they called “elective 
service,’ through which a young 
man could fulfill his obligation for 
national defense through a choice 
of voluntary enlistment, participa- 
tion in a college military training 
program, or service in the National 
Guard. 

In their latest resolution affirming 
opposition to federal aid to educa- 
tion, they also pledged to “investi- 
gate educational needs and actively 
work toward improving educational 
systems.” 

Meanwhile the young business- 
men are learning about education's 
problems. Through a system of kits, 
membets receive from time to time 
information on national, state and 
local school needs. The most recent 
item distributed was a reprint on 
federal aid from an editorial pub- 
lished last December in The NaA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS. 


what I mean. In most communities, 
school people form a little world of 
their own. They do business and have 
their battles with the city council or 
town government— mostly behind 
closed doors. Way out to the side is 
the public. Once a year, the school 
people publish their budget and, if it 
is higher than last year, completely 
surprise the public. But an active, con- 
tinuous Committee on education could 
do a year-round job of telling the pub- 
lic about the school’s needs, so that if 
a larger budget is needed, no one will 
be shocked.” 


“Why doesn’t the Chamber of Com- 
merce abandon its fight against federal 
aid to education?” I asked, adding that 
the Chamber is one of the last among 
the large national groups opposing 
federal aid. 

Mr. Bradford did not flinch. 

“Because nobody has convinced us 
we are wrong. Because we oppose fed- 
eral aid to education on high principle 
—principle which we cannot abandon. 
You've asked a basic question, so let's 
back up a bit. We oppose federal aid 
to general education because of our 
friendship to education. We have al- 
ready demonstrated this friendship. 
We have urged and will continue to 
urge businessmen to improve inade- 
quate educational facilities wherever 
they exist. We have said time and 
again that business can and should 
share in the necessary expense for bet- 
ter education. We have urged busi- 
nessmen to find funds for increasing 
and expanding the educational effort. 
We want education to have its rightful 
share of money. 

“But we must also preserve the 
foundations of American life. Local 
and state support and control of edu- 
cation is one of these foundations. We 
are not yet ready to cut our mooring 
in an aimless drift toward Stateism. 

“We oppose federal money for 
schools for the same reason that we 
oppose other federal handouts. It al- 
ways puts Uncle Sam in the saddle. It 
is seldom efficient. 


WILL SPREAD DEAD HAND 


“Let’s also remember this. The 
states and local communities still have 
many unused resources to pay for 
schools. There is still much zip and 
get-up in local communities which 
could and should be mobilized for the 
schools. Federal aid will merely spread 
its dead hand and stifle this latent 
energy. In Jonesboro, Ark., reassess- 
ment of property lost out partly be- 
cause people were sold on the argu- 
ment that federal aid would come 
along and Uncle Sam would take care 
of the schools.” 

Mr. Bradford made clear that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. will 
continue its efforts against federal 
subsidies to education with the same 
vigor that it will seek to strengthen 
education at the state and local level. 

The Yea and Nay will go ringing 
down the country, reaching business- 
men and women through energetic 
local chamber of commerce executives 
and their committees on education. 
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B E TTE R TE A CH E R $ are meetin Improvements in 


selection and training are the principal reasons 


ETTER TEACHERS are coming! 

Recruitment is bringing a greater 
number of better qualified individuals 
into teacher education institutions. 
Preservice training is giving the stu- 
dent in training the skills and under- 
standing in dealing with child and 
community. In-service training is en- 
abling the teacher to increase his com- 
petencies. 

The profession is enlisting not only 
a more intelligent but also a more in- 
terested group of recruits. About half 
a dozen states measure scholastic ap- 
titude of students going into teach- 
ing and compare it with standings of 
those in the other colleges. 

In the Thirties, students preparing 
for teaching were lower in academic 
standing than were candidates in other 
groups. Their standing still is not as 
high as that of students in law and 
engineering, but it is higher than that 
of students in business administra- 
tion and as high as that of liberal arts 
students. 


RECRUITING THE RIGHT SORT 

Recruitment procedures have a lot 
to do with the type of young people 
who are being attracted to the pro- 
fession. Organizations of superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers are suc- 
cessfully conducting programs to in- 
form high school students about teach- 
ing and to demonstrate that it is a 
satisfying career. There is increasing 
effort to identify young people who 
would have promise. 

Before recruiting efforts were made 
in Portland, Ore. only thirty high 
school students planned to go into 
training, but Portland needed 200 
teachers. Afterward, the University of 
Oregon found that in some high 
schools of the state, 25 per cent of the 
graduating class had decided to enter 
teaching. 

The number of institutions select- 
ing people varies. Wayne University, 
Ohio State, Syracuse and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago follow some well 
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known procedures. At Wayne, the 
student applies to go into teaching 
before the end of his sophomore year. 
Required to rank high scholastically, 
he is interviewed by at least two prin- 
cipals in the Detroit schools for eval- 
uation of his personality as a prospec- 
tive teacher. 

Ohio State gives a psychology ex- 
amination in the freshman year, or 
whenever the student is admitted to 
the teacher education program. Below 
a certain minimum—about the thir- 
tieth percentile—he will not be ad- 
mitted. 

At the University of Chicago, a 
check is made of the academic record 
and results of an intelligence test; a 
faculty member interviews the student 
to learn more about his personality. 

Syracuse has a comprehensive sys- 
tem of testing at admission time. 
There are others. Attempts at selec- 
tion vary with conditions in the lo- 
cality and with the number of teach- 
ers needed. 

What is influencing young people 
to come into the profession? Quick 
to sense the attitude of their elders, 
youths are aware that teaching has 
assumed new importance in the eyes 
of the public. Although they realize 
the work does not have attractive fi- 
nancial possibilities, they say, “We 
won't starve at it.” 


WOULD SERVE OTHERS 

As some World War II veterans 
put it, “Salaries are at a point where 
we can live.” Having had teaching 
experience in the armed forces, they 
are enrolling in education courses. 
They have found they can teach; that 
it is satisfying to help other people 
understand something. And they be- 
lieve the occupation is looking ahead. 

This desire to help others is reflected 
in other college divisions, too. Stu- 
dents are studying personnel work of 


all kinds, even in the school of busi- 
ness. They're not interested in running 
other people, but in guiding and di- 
recting. 

A stimulant for recruitment has 
been the work of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Its influence 
also has been felt in another area: 
preservice education. For the prospec- 
tive teacher, it has emphasized (1) 
adequate general education, (2) much 
more attention to child development, 
(3) social responsibility and context 
in the community in which the teacher 
operates, and (4) teaching as curricu- 
lum planning and not so much as a 
collection of technics. 


NEED RICHER BACKGROUND 


General Education. A broader gen- 
eral education places less emphasis 
upon subject-matter teaching methods. 
Its quality varies, but it should include 
good citizenship as the key to under- 
standing social, political, economic and 
also international situations; home and 
family living; art and literature. These 
are the same subjects that tend to 
broaden the education of the lay per- 
son. In adition, the teacher as a citizen 
has responsibility to be a member of 
the community for his own personal 
development. 

In the last five or ten years there 
has been a decided shift toward im- 
provement of general education for 
the elementary teacher, so that even 
from the standpoint of salary he has 
been looked upon as an equal of the 
high school teacher. 

Child Development. Recent te- 
search in child and adolescent devel- 
opment has provided much better un- 
derstanding of how children grow up. 
Factors that influence behavior give 
the teacher an understanding of both 
physical and educational development, 
such as social intelligence—behavior 
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in and out of the home, and psychol- 
ogy—the emotions. 

Interrelated aspects of physical and 
educational development have to be 
understood so that the teacher can dis- 
What are the child’s motives? 


With 


cover: 
What gives him satisfaction? 
what is he preoccupied? 

In some colleges, case studies begin 
in the sophomore or junior years. At 
Syracuse, sophomores studying adoles- 
cent development (if they're going to 
be high school teachers) work in out- 
side agencies. They are required to 
spend a certain number of hours in 
actual work with children, instructing 
in a “Y” swimming class, leading a 
boy scout troop, working in a settle- 
ment house, or serving as a playground 
supervisor, so as to see the boy or girl 
in a nonschool situation. 

At Ohio, the assignment is a month 
of work in the public schools until 
college begins in October. 

Social Responsibility. There is in- 
creasing recognition that the school is 
infinitely tied up with the social order. 
In America we have a great variety 
of cultures. There are ethnic, racial 
and religious groups for which re- 
search reveals differences in social liv- 
ing. 

For the middle class, attitudes, prac- 
tices and habits are not those of the 
poorer class. The first places strong re- 
straint upon fighting, but the lower 
class, where both father and mother 
may be working, condones neighbor- 
hood fighting from the standpoint that 
the child has to learn to defend him- 
self. 

When, as is usual, a teacher has 
pupils from both groups, he does 
things to inhibit the learning of the 
poorer class. There are few books in 
the lower-class home, and parents don't 
read to their children. Reading readi- 
ness may be built upon a set of habits 
that did not prevail in the child's home. 
Intelligence tests may present obstacles 
in the form of problems with which 
the lower-class pupil has not had ex- 
perience. Tests can measure his basic 
ability only if he has come in contact 
with the problem and has been mo- 
tivated to learn it. 


MEAGER VOCABULARY IS HANDICAP 

Eighty per cent of the words most 
commonly used in intelligence tests 
are not in his vocabulary. But atten- 
tion to vocabulary is a major experi- 
ence for the middle-class child; his 
parents read to him and stress the 
correct method of speaking. 
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The lower-class child has not been 
motivated or has not had a chance to 
learn, and thus there is no measure of 
his ability. But the teacher thinks he’s 
just dumb, so educational opportunity 
is denied him. Like most of his col- 
leagues, the teacher may be from the 
middle-class group and tend to treat 
other groups as “bad.” 

Teachers are not the only ones be- 
ing taught to consider their profes- 
sion from the standpoint of society. 
This view is now being developed in 
engineering courses, library schools, 
and schools of nursing. Failure to pro- 
mote the values that society stands 
for means a great decrease in the ef- 
fectiveness of the school system. 

Curriculum Planning. Increasingly, 
in place of materials and methods 
courses, the teacher is being taught 
procedures of curriculum planning 
which also will have to be understood 
by the administrator. 

Curriculum is not a matter of teach- 
ing something set up by some force 
outside the teacher. It represents learn- 
ing experiences of the child that are 
under the control of the school. Be- 
cause learning also takes place outside 
school walls, curriculum should rep- 
resent a community study under the 
direction of the school. It should focus 
attention upon the total opportunity 
for learning, whether in the classroom, 
on the playground, at home, or at 
work away from home. 


TEACHER IS THE PLANNER 

In the final analysis, the teacher is 
the curriculum planner, regardless of 
whether the administrator has faith in 
his ability. There can be one course 
of study but different curriculums. The 
teacher determines what is taught. One 
may stress memorizing; another may 
use the course as suggestions for prob- 
lems, tasks to be done, discussions to 
be carried on, things to be observed. 
The job is really one of planning 
learning experiences which may vary 
somewhat from one classroom to an- 
other, and even within the classroom. 
These are some of the teacher's tasks 
in curriculum planning: 

1. Decide upon objectives for the 
Class. 

2. Determine the learning experi- 
ences that will attain these objectives. 
The emphasis is on better learning to 
solve problems; on study, work habits, 
and wider interests to develop social 
attitudes or interest in other people. 

3. Organize learning experiences so 
that they are efficient. The function of 





organization is to make learning eff- 
cient so that the effect on the commu- 
nity is as great as possible. Isolated ex- 
periences produce little change. 

4. Appraise the child’s learning to 
determine whether it is good, or if it 
needs to be replanned or redeveloped. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 

But the teacher's education is not 
completed in a teacher training insti- 
tution. The job of in-service educa- 
tion has only begun; the teacher may 
be spoiled by the kind of situation he 
gets into. 

It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator to provide in-service con- 
ditions conducive to growth. A teacher 
may be permitted only routine, yet 
the administrator will complain that 
after three or four years that teacher 
is “in a rut,” “immovable,” “set in 
his beliefs.” Part of that responsibility 
for being “set” rests with the admin- 
istrator. 

These are some of the things the 
administrator can do to encourage 
study and further development: 

1. Reduce physical and psychologt- 
cal tensions. These feelings are con- 
tingent upon pupil load and rest pe- 
riods. If the teacher feels driven, he 
does not have time to think. For in- 
stance, a recent survey at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., shows that rest periods are 
essential, especially for the teacher of 
young children. 

Also, a teacher should be able to 
have a good life as a citizen of the 
community. To the degree that he is 
accepted as an individual, is permit- 
ted a role for a normal life, and does 
not have to associate only with peo- 
ple of the school—to that degree. 
he is more efficient as a teacher. 

2. Recognize the dignity and im- 
portance of the teacher, and he will 
keep working and won't get into a rut. 
Everyone has to have a feeling of ap- 
proval from someone. 

3. Provide a stimulating environ- 
ment. It's a matter of encouraging 
the teacher. Throw out problems for 
him to solve (administrators don’t 
know everything). Set up situations 
that will make it possible for him to 
study. Work out summer programs (a 
twelve-month contract is important). 

4. Provide some form of internship, 
especially for elementary teachers. 
There is an increasing tendency to set 
up situations for joint responsibility; 
teacher training institutions take on 
less, and the employing agency takes 
on more. 
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A visit with 


WARREN T. WHITE 


HE new white covered “bible” on 

the desk of every member of the 
A.AS.A. is a formal introduction to 
Warren T. White, superintendent of 
schools in Dallas, Tex. Supt. White 
was chairman of the commission for 
that 1949 yearbook, “American School 
Buildings.” 

No one is more keenly aware of the 
great need for school buildings than 
is this yearbook chairman, yet he is 
convinced that federal aid for school- 
house construction is not the answer, 
if strings are to be attached. He main- 
tains: “If the federal government is to 
participate in school building pro- 
grams, the money should be turned 
over to the local district to be ex- 
pended as other building funds are 
spent. Having supervisors go to school 
systems throughout the state to see that 
special conditions set up by Congress 
are being followed is both obnoxious 
and wasteful.” 


NO EARMARKING OF AID 

On federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion as an earmarked fund, he avows, 
“I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
all such aid should be made a part of 
the general education program. Then 
the local community can use the fund 
for vocational education or any other 
type of education needed most.” 

Nor is there doubt in Mr. White's 
mind about the church-state issue. “My 
conviction is that no federal aid should 
be routed to parochial or private 
schools even under the guise of child 
welfare. The fundamental law of the 
land which intends for the church and 
state to be separate should include all 
functions of the state. That certainly 
means education.” 

The Dallas superintendent is suspi- 
cious of some of the “teaching materi- 
als” that are being “made available” to 
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"Texas" White 
can fill the bill in 
school adminis- 
tration, educa- 
tional philosophy, 
golf, bridge or 
square dancing. 


school systems by industry, social in- 
stitutions, do-gooders, and numerous 
other organizations. Some of them are 
worth while, he agrees, but others are 
“clumsy efforts at propaganda.” He 
believes the situation calls for “screen- 
ing arrangements that will enable the 
schools to protect children against un- 
desirable propaganda.” 

Mr. White explains: “So long as 
materials—for example, motion picture 
films—present a broad application of 
educational value not applicable to a 
particular institution or industry but 
definitely a part of our industrial or 
social institutions, that teaching aid 
will probably be usable. Each such aid 
must be evaluated on its own merit. 

“Sometimes local prejudices within 
a community will determine whether 
certain aids can be used. In a large 


school system, one high school com- 


munity might be interested in sex 
education; another community might 


object seriously to such education. The 


local prejudices and desires in each 
high school area should be respected 
in such instances.” 


OPPOSED TO MERIT RATINGS 

Merit ratings? The Dailas superin- 
tendent thinks that “attempts to give 
objective ratings on a merit basis to all 
the teachers in a school system are 
doomed for failure. Personality traits, 
relationships with one’s fellows, the 
love or lack of love of a child for his 





teacher, the ability to get along with 
people in the community, the growth 
of the children in the classtoom—all 
these and many other factors are too 
delicate to be measured on an objective 
scale.” 

There's one thing you notice about 
Warren White the more you visit with 
him: He’s not afraid to answer ques- 
tions. One query that I ventured cau- 
tiously brought this response: 


OUSTING FRATERNITIES 


“There is no place in the public high 
school for a sorority and fraternity. The 
snobbishness and cliqueishness they en- 
gender are intolerable. The problem 
was settled in Dallas more than twenty 
years ago. Only through united and 
unequivocal action on the part of the 
board of education, supported by im- 
portant elements in the community. 
can they be uprooted. The problem is 
far too serious for any administrator 
to attempt to handle except on direct 
instructions from the board of educa- 
tion.” 

Supt. White has a pleasant and un- 
suspected way of proving his state- 
ments. In the early moments of our 
visit at his office, I réferred to the dis- 
crepancies between the school lunches 
served white children and those served 
Negroes in the school district of an- 
other state. “We treat them all the 
same here,” he said quietly, and the 
discussion went on to other subjects. 
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Mr. White in conference with a homeroom teacher, Mrs. Veta Bowen, in 
a mental development discussion in the new Henry W. Longfellow School. 


Later, he suggested that we visit one 
of the high schools for luncheon. We 
arrived at Sunset High School (where 
he had been principal) just in time to 
join the first group going through the 
cafeteria line. Although teachers al- 
most insisted that we stay to visit the 
afternoon classes, my host urged that 
we hurry along. 

When we came to the next school, 
I knew why. We were just in time to 
go through the cafeteria line of a high 
school for Negroes. In fact, he took 
me behind the serving counter. Of 
course, | saw what he wanted me to 
see—the equipment, the food and the 
atmosphere were exactly the same as 
they were in the school for white chil- 
dren. 


FOR LATIN AMERICANS 

When back to his office, 
Supt. White answered my implied 
question as follows: “The Dallas board 


we got 


of education, along with most of the 
other public school systems in the 
South, is committed to equal educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities for 
all races 

“In our city, we have a ‘considerable 
Mexican population, probably 
thousand in school. Under Texas law 
these Latin-Americans are in attend- 
ance in white schools. Some of our 
schools are composed nearly altogether 
of Latin-Americans because the people 
live in the communities, not because 
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they have been segregated for any so- 
cial or educational reason. 

"Seventeen per cent of the children 
in school attendance are Negroes. 
Nineteen per cent of our $10,000,000 
bond issue for building purposes has 
been earmarked for schoolhouse con- 
struction for Negroes. An elementary 
school for them is now under way. In 
planning this building the same serv- 
ices and educational objectives were 
borne in mind as for schools for white 
children. 

“The C. F. Carr Negro School pro- 
vides special primary rooms, a library, 
a visual education laboratory, an audi- 
torium seating 400, a large lunchroom, 
gymnasium and playroom. The buard 
has just employed an architect to con- 
vert one of the Negro high schools into 
a comprehensive high school plant pro- 
viding vocational and technical work 
of the same standard found in the 
Crozier Technical High School for 
white students. 

“Ordinary administration will not 
guarantee a good school system,” warns 
the Dallas superintendent. “The recent 
inauguration of a program for pro- 
fessionalization of school administra- 
tors by the A.A.S.A. is most important. 
Many capable administrators in indus- 
try would be able to handle the purely 


management aspects of a school system, 


but the chief school administrator must 
have a deep understanding and philos- 
ophy of education. He must be ex- 


perienced and well versed in the 
different areas involved, such as in- 
struction, guidance and supervision. 
He also must be able to obtain wide 
participation of community and school 
personnel in planning the program. So 
much good thinking is available in a 
community that the administrator is 
missing a bet if he does not get it into 
the educational program.” 

In spite of better salaries and better 
training, the occupation of teaching 
seems to lack “evangelistic professional 
devotion,” thinks Mr. White. He re- 
calls: “Twenty-five years ago young 
people who chose teaching did so for 
the most part because they believed in 
public education and wanted to devote 
their lives to a high type of service for 
children. They also believed that such 
service was making a direct contribu- 
tion to the welfare and stability of the 
United States. 

“The younger teachers coming into 
the profession now need to be indoc- 
trinated with that same ideal of service. 
The present trend in many commu- 
nities toward making teaching a trade 
rather than a profession will lessen the 
idealism so necessary to make our pro- 
fession effective. 

“The teaching training institutions 
and the public school systems should 
have a definite program of preparing 
young people for the profession and 
inducting them into it so that they 
will recognize the high level of per- 
formance expected of them and will 
appreciate the heavy responsibility 
which they share with parents in the 
bringing up of the children.” 


IS COMMUNITY LEADER 

Supt. White is a native Texan. Born 
in Bell County, he attended elementary 
and high school in Hamilton and re- 
ceived both his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Texas. Before 
going to Dallas in 1931, he had been a 
teacher and principal at Fairview and 
Wichita Falls, then superintendent at 
Bonham. 

He is vice president of the Texas 
Association of School Administrators 
and a former president of the state’s 
secondary school principals. He takes 
time to serve on boards and commit- 
tees for the Y.M.C.A., boy scouts, 
chamber of commerce, Rotary, Council 
of Social Agencies, and fraternal 
groups. And if one is looking for a 
fourth at contract bridge, a partner 
for square dancing, or a companion 
for a twosome at golf, “Texas” White 
can fill the bill—ARTHUR H. RICE. 
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I N EDUCATION, as in other organ- 
ized activities in American life, 
there has been a tendency for leader- 
ship to become an isolated function. 

Reasons for this are the line and 
staff organization, the division of labor 
we have adopted in part from indus- 
try, and the increase in specialization 
growing out of our own effort to pro- 
fessionalize education. 

The line and staff organization, for 
example, pyramids responsibility up- 
ward to one individual or to a few 
individuals. The division of labor tends 
to provide more frequent opportunity 
for teachers to plan together and for 
administrators to do likewise than it 
does for teachers and administrators 
to plan together. This results in the 
necessity for issuing directives, memo- 
randa, resolutions and findings. These 
practices do not necessarily mean that 
there is multilateral communication 
within any school staff; the isolation of 
leaders and the insulation between 
groups may yet exist. 

Such isolation of leadership is a con- 
siderable hazard to the maintenance of 
common purpose, direction and high 
morale. 

It is difficult to be sure that the 
problems of greatest concern to the 
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staff come to the attention of the leader 
if, figuratively, he sits atop the admin- 
istrative chart. 

Even though he has unusual concern 
for identifying problems and success 
in weighing them, he is likely to as- 
sign priorities which might not be the 
priorities that would come out of inter- 
acting consideration of the problems 
throughout the staff. 

The hazard also is subtle because 
groups are likely to be cohesive in 
terms of their concepts of peer rela- 
tionships. Consequently, the cohesion 
within any working staff results in a 
tendency to reject or to decrease ad- 
ministrative or ex officio responsibility. 
The problem of making it possible for 
individuals throughout the school staff 


Widespread interest in education now is directed to what is 


called group processes or group dynamics. The impact of 


group processes and group dynamics on the function of leader- 


ship has considerable significance. Essentially it implies that 


(1) leadership is found where leadership is exercised, (2) in 


any group there are persons with unique ability to make con- 


tributions of various kinds, and (3) as those contributions are 


made, such persons are expressing leadership. 
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to identify their own thinking and 
their own recommendations in poli- 
cies and courses of action is increased 
by this very factor of cohesion within 
the group. 

Because the problems of education 
require our best collective thinking, 
it is necessary to give careful thought 
to ways by which such isolation can be 
overcome. Leadership really best func- 
tions when there is evidence of dy- 
namic activity within a faculty or 
within any other group. The person 
responsible as superintendent, princi- 
pal or supervisor may be judged as a 
genuine leader by the extent to which 
such active leadership is found within 
his school organization. At any rate, 
one means of eliminating the isolation 
of leaders is through approaches which 
may be found in group processes and 
group dynamics. 

Certain factors underlie the effec- 
tiveness of group interaction, particu- 
larly in the school pattern. One as- 
sumption which conditions the effec- 
tiveness of group procedures is that 
individuals involved in the school pro- 
gram as staff members and students are 
intelligent and do have personality. 
Therefore, ways should be sought 
whereby the best use of their intelli- 
gence and their best roles as individ- 
uals in the school can be brought out. 

This assumption underlies at least 
two essential policies. One is that all 
persons affected by a policy should 
share in its formulation, its execution, 
and its evaluation. This is a tenet of 
democratic procedure which has many 
ramifications but which flows from the 
assumption of respect for personality. 

Another policy which underlies ef- 
fectiveness of group procedure is that 
responsibility should rest with the local 
unit. If it is a state school authority we 
are considering, we would assume that 
within legal limitations the individual 
schools and school systems would be 
responsible for their own programs. 
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State departments would therefore 
be on a service basis to assist with 
local developments and encourage ex- 
change of experience. The implication 
would be that «he individual school 
would know its community, would seek 
to know it better and would modify 
its program in terms of the nature of 
the problems and the population with- 
in its community. Local responsibility 
is essential to effective group processes. 

A generalization from this would be 
that individuals can express their best 
thinking in direct proportion as they 
know they are responsible for the re- 
sults of their thinking. Consequently, 
individuals who have a feeling that 
some authority outside of their control 
will approve or disapprove their think- 
ing are likely first to determine what 
the limits of the authority are and then 
to Operate in terms of the exercise of 
such authority. 

The great majority of faculty meet- 
ings in secondary schools are called by 
the principal to consider agenda deter- 
mined by the principal under the chair- 
manship of the principal. Such proce- 
dure might have within it all the per- 
missive leads for faculty initiation of 
ideas and disposal of ideas. However, 
it is quite as likely that teachers’ in- 
terest in the purpose of faculty meet- 
ings and the disposal of matters 
brought before them would be in- 
versely proportional to the share the 
teachers have in determining what is 
to be done. 

It would be necessary, then, in ap- 
plying the principles of group proc- 
esses to faculty relationships to en- 
courage people in schoolwide and 
interdepartmental groups to get to- 
gether to consider the problems of the 
school and the community. It would 
be helpful if they were free to list the 
problems as they see them and to hear 
what others in similar groups have 
listed. Such a canvass of problems 
would be a first step in locating the 
sort of things to which the school 
should be giving direct attention. 


TIME MUST BE ARRANGED 

A second necessary step is the pro- 
vision of time for planning. It is dif- 
ficult to see how teachers can give 
thought to problems unless there is also 
an arrangement for them or their del- 
egated representatives to work on 
some of the problems. 

This is done in a number of different 
ways. It might be necessary to arrange 
for some teams of teachers to meet on 
school time, for students to be dis- 
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missed a period early, or for time to be 
arranged in preschool conferences or 
conferences at midyear. 

Closely related to the need for time 
to deal with the problems identified is 
the question of- rigidity of training and 
the tradition within a school organiza- 
tion. If teachers rarely speak up in 
meetings, if there is a sense of inferior- 
ity, a feeling that what they say will 
not be “right,” then we can expect the 
first steps in planning together to be 
very slow. A formal situation and a 
tendency to take notes carefully or to 
phrase carefully that which is to be 
said indicate the need for assuring 
the teachers that their ideas and ex- 
perience are of significant importance. 

The physical setting in which teach- 
ers work also is important. It is possi- 
ble even in large groups assembled in 
rows of fixed seats to arrange for per- 
sons to exchange ideas about problems 
by giving them time to turn to face 
one another in discussion groups of 
six or eight. 


IN A RELAXED ATMOSPHERE 


The increased consideration of prob 
lems which results might not be possi- 
ble if there were no opportunity to 
react until after a faculty meeting was 
over. But it is important to do more 
than attempt to surmount the obstacles 
of fixed furniture. If at all possible, it 
is desirable to encourage the faculty 
to have informal meetings in a setting 
which will offer an opportunity for 
members to see themselves in a some- 
what relaxed situation, considering 
their problems together. 

How can a school administrator 
judge whether group processes are 
working in his school? There are sev- 
eral questions he can ask himself 
which will help him determine the 
extent to which he is overcoming the 
isolation of leadership and actually 
utilizing the inherent leadership of the 
people with whom he works. 

Some of these questions are: If he 
considers them “his” group processes, 
does it appear that they are working 
only as long as he is around? Is there 
evidence that persons in a school staff 
are saying “we and “our” in relation 
to their programs, or do they speak 
of the school program as “theirs,” 
meaning the board of education, or 
“his,” meaning the principal? 

Is there evidence that the principal 
says “we,” or is he yet referring to “my 
teachers”? Does a teacher talk about 
what “we” are doing in classes with the 
students, or does she refer to “my” 





students or what ‘I” am doing with the 
students? 

Another series of questions centers 
around the sense of responsibility for 
doing things in the school. Are the 
questions changing from “Yes, but we 
can’t do that here” to “Why don’t we?” 
and “Why can’t we?”? The latter series 
of questions might imply a sense of in- 
surgence, but, if it is accompanied 
with the responsibility for thinking out 
the things which teachers desire to do, 
there is evidence that the group proc- 
esses are beginning to have significant 
meaning. 

A third kind of question centers 
around the procedures that are used. 
Is there evidence that ideas generated 
in faculty planning are taken on by the 
faculty to be followed up? Is there less 
shelving of reports and minutes? 

A fourth type of question lies in 
the field of teacher-community rela- 
tionships. Is the principal the one who 
is interpreting the school program? 
Is the superintendent having to do the 
job entirely? Or are the teachers, the 
parents, the students, and the admin- 
istration sharing in determining the 
nature of the program and in helping 
people understand what is being done 
in the school? Is it “our” program, or 
is it “his” or “their” program? 

Many persons are skilled in working 
with people and in leading them to 
accept predetermined purposes. Such 
procedure is that of indoctrination or 
“selling.” In the long run, such group 
procedures reveal their own inade- 
quacies because they are valid only 
while the able person is around to 
interpret his program. 


WHEN ARE THEY VALID? 

Group procedures are basically valid 
when they result from genuine, honest 
concern as to what the best procedures 
would be in a school program. They 
cannot be carried forth with enduring 
value unless the persons working to- 
gether sincerely believe in the value of 
ideas which can be shared and in the 
proposals which generate from the 
group itself. Out of such an atmos- 
phere leadership develops. 

The person responsible as school 
head or supervisor is putting into 
effect the proposals and seasoned judg- 
ment of his staff. He therefore has a 
responsibility to the teachers which 
they understand. This relationship 
gives both him and the staff a greater 
security than might be obtained in 
formal activity through the conven- 
tional line and staff organization. 
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ROUND TABLE INTERPRETS AND CRITICIZES: Alfred D. Simpson, Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion; Frederick J. Moffitt, chief of bureau of instructional supervision, New York State Department; Supt. Homer W. 
Anderson, Newton, Mass.; Supt. Edmund H. Thorne, West Hartford, Conn.; Supt. James M. Spinning, Rochester, N.Y. 


FIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
HOLD CLINIC ON PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


Epiror. We might call this a ‘So- 
what?” clinic. The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
has followed these A.A.S.A. meetings 
across the continent. At San Francisco 
our representative summarized speeches 
and covered the highlights. At St. Louis 
five school administrators wrote individ- 
ual appraisals. Here in Philadelphia at 
the end of the series we have invited 
you to do some group thinking—to 
define trends, explore issues, reach some 
agreements, perhaps agree to disagree 
on a few other things. 

Each of you consented to follow a 
topic through the conference and to 
report some observations and questions. 
Inasmuch as schoolhouse planning is 
a major interest, and we have a member 
here of the 1949 Yearbook Commission, 
I thought we might ask Supt. Anderson 
to start the discussion. 


LONG-RANGE PLANT PLANNING 


HOMER W. ANDERSON. A number 
of important points can be stressed in 
long-range plant planning. One is that 
buildings are always built for the future. 
Therefore, the trends in education must 
be known to those who plan. 

Such trends as larger classrooms but 
smaller classes are evident throughout 
the country. The trend toward even a 
broader program of education is firm, 
yet we do not have facilities for carry- 
ing on programs such as music and vo- 
cational education adequate’y. But that 
trend must be recognized in planning 
buildings in the future. 

The extension of education is a 
definite trend. There is evidence of 
extension downward. In many com- 
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munities, of course, kindergartens are 
not yet part of the school system, and 
in other school systems nursery schools 
are being organized. So you've got a 
trend of at least two years below the 
first grade in extending education down- 
ward. 

Then there is the trend toward the 
extension upward and also toward com- 
munity use of buildings, broader and 
longer use of buildings. This means 
that you will need regional heating so 
that a building to be used at night can 
be heated separately. 

The second important thing in long- 
range planning is the determination of 
what shall be the policy underlying the 
plant. That is an organizational policy. 
How should we organize our schools— 
into elementary schools, junior high 
schools, and senior high schools, or into 
elementary schools, high schools, and 
junior colleges? 

The third important thing in ultimate 
planning is the determination of sites 
in order that buildings may be properly 
located with reference to one another 
and to noncontributing areas—that is, 
aiteas that do not contribute children, 
such as manufacturing areas, parks, and 
cemeteries. 

Then the application of long-range 
planning to the kind of building you 
want is important. The program of 
education determines the kind of plant. 


DANGER OF OVERBUILDING? 


Other things that must be taken into 
consideration are climatic conditions, 
financial ability of the community, state 
aid, and possible federal aid. 


TNS.* Is there danger of overbuild- 
ing? 

EDMUND H. THORNE. I think not. 

ALFRED D. SIMPSON. I agree. 

H. A. There is some danger if we 
are not cognizant of trends taking place 
in some communities. In Detroit, after 
World War I, we were not perhaps 
cognizant enough of some trends. Cer- 
tain areas, I am sure, we overbuilt. | 
have not been back to check, but I will 
venture that some of those districts are 
industrial or warehouse districts and 
that the population may have moved 
out. I may be mistaken. 

E. T. There is a trend toward small- 
er Class size in elementary schools, so 
if we do overbuild a little bit it may 
mean smaller classes for the rooms we 
have in the future. 

JAMES SPINNING. It seems to me 
that we stress census figures too much. 
We talk about the bulge in elementary 
schools particularly, but we are always 
going to have more. We have never 
built enough. 

A. S. Except that Homer is pointing 
out certain urban areas that are shifting 
their population. 

E. T. There is nothing you can do 
about that because you have no control 
over shifting of an industry in or out 
of a place. 

J. S. Isn’t the technic now for pre- 
dicting enrollments to count the num- 





*Two representatives of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS participated in the discussion as 
interrogators. They are identified in this 
article by the initials for the magazine. Other 
participants are identified by their first and 
last initials. 
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ber of women of child-bearing age in 
the district? 

DARELL B. HARMON.* We derive 
an index not from the birth rate alone 
but modified by the marriage rate and 
the industrial shift. 


WHAT SIZE FOR GRADE SCHOOL? 


TNS. How large should an ele- 
mentary school be for reasonable efh- 
ciency? 

H. A. Certainly large enough so that 
the community can have good leader- 
ship in it and provide facilities that 
elementary school children should have. 
If the community is too small, the build- 
ings cannot have either the facilities 
or leadership. I imagine most com- 
munities would need a capacity of 500 
or 600. 

FREDERICK J. MOFFITT. Our studies 
show that 500 is an efficient school. 

J. S. In many school districts if you 
try to get 800 you have to go into a 
large district. 

TNS. Does this suggest some dis- 
cussion of the movable unit? 

A. S. Prefabricated? 

H. A. That is one method, of course, 
to take care of the bulge so as not to 
overbuild too much. We are also think- 
ing of buildings in units, partly brick 
and partly frame. If you build one- 
story buildings, you can just take off 
the frame building, and there can be 
some salvage. If the bulge doesn’t dis- 
appear you have a building that can 
be permanently used. 

TNS. Is there danger that with 
such rapid developments in materials 
and research, even new buildings are 
going to be greatly out of date in an- 
other fifteen years? . 

H. A. I think not. The things that 
make a building up to date are adequate 
space, good lighting, fine decorations, 
good furniture, and good equipment. 
Furniture and equipment can be re- 
placed. Perhaps we shall modify our 
concepts of lighting and decorating. 

F. M. Two trends that Homer men- 
tioned are very important, and school- 
men in general don’t seem to recognize 
them. One is this trend toward nursery 
schools, the other toward adult educa- 
tion. 


TNS. What does that indicate? 
F. M. It indicates space for both of 
them. 


TNS. Would you utilize the same 
space for adults that you have for chil- 
dren, at different times? 

F. M. You can do that, if you build 
that way. Many administrators are not 
thinking that nursery schools will come. 
They have a kindergarten fight and so 
they think no farther into the future. 


*Dr. Harmon, educational consultant, Aus- 
tin, Tex., was a guest at the round table, 
but had to leave later in the discussion to 
keep a speaking engagement. 
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The same way with adult education. If 
we are going to have parents participate 
more and more, we have to plan for this 
when we build. 

A. S. One of the great shortcomings 
of American people is that they cannot 
see the need for adequate sites, even 
yet. 

H. A. One deterrent to getting prop- 
er sites is a somewhat overemphasizing 
of the size. That scares a lot of people. 
Twenty-five acres for an elementary 
school is theoretically beautiful, but it 
may be a deterrent to getting an ade- 
quate site. We probably can get along 
with six to eight acres nicely. 

A. S. If you are going to bring citi- 
zens into a high degree of participation 
in the development of plans and poli- 
cies in education, you must have a place 
for those people to work comfortably. 
I have tried some of these participatory 
surveys. 

In Weston, every Monday night there 
would be anywhere from 50 to 85 peo- 
ple working on the future policies of 
the schools. They don’t set the world 
afire, but they do work. Where do 
they work? They have to sit in desks 
either too small or too low or in uncom- 
fortable chairs. They don’t have the 
spread of table before them. They 
have no place to keep their resource 


materials. In some places they cannot 
smoke. 
F. M. That, more than any other 


thing, has broken up P.T.A.’s. They 
pack a fat man like myself in a desk, 
put a blackboard before him, and tell 
him not to smoke. 

H. A. Another trend that has possi- 
bilities is camping. If it is good for 
the well-to-do to enjoy camp life, then 
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it is good for everyone. But that may 
necessitate the acquisition of sites out- 
side of the school community or on 
the outskirts. 

TNS. Is there hope in the trend 
toward using park sites? 

H. A. I think there is. 

E. T. We are going for larger sites. 
One reason is that we are building one- 
story structures, which take more ground 
area. Our new elementary school has 
a 16 acre site; when we got through 
with our planning and play areas, we 
had used up all the space and had pro- 
vided no off-street parking. 

H. A. Most of us can’t get sites like 
that. We can do with 6 or 8 acres 
what you are doing with 16. We have 
done it. 


FOR CHILDREN ONLY? 


E. T. Another problem is mainte- 
nance. We are wondering whether we 
can get along with only two janitors. 
But we are going to use some space for 


recreation. We have built our gym- 
nasium office to accommodate the 
recreation director for the summer. 


Everything is planned to serve both 
children and adults. 

H. A. If you have junior high 
schools, I would have them large and 
distribute them so that adults can use 
them. But I would like to reserve 
elementary school sites for elementary 
school children. 

TNS. You mean you would plan 


no community use for elementary 
schools? 
H. A. I would have it for the kids. 
E. T. I think you need a site that 


will take care of both. The elementary 
school is a primary neighborhood unit, 
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and that is where children are going 
to play. Even junior and senior high 
boys are coming over to play ball in 
the after-school hours in the evening. 
Are you going to send them to the 
junior high? 

H. A. Yes. 

TNS. I would like to know what 
Dr. Harmon would say about buildings 
going out of date, and how we can 
guard against making mistakes in our 
plans now. 

D. H. I agree with Dr. Anderson's 
idea that the building be flexible. If 
we do not plan completely closed struc- 
tures, they are never going to be out 
of date, unless we overspecialize. One 
trend right now that is going to make 
some buildings obsolete (it is not na- 
tional, thank goodness) is these long 
narrow rooms that we are getting in 
the Southwest, 24 by 42 feet. I can 
see them tearing down interior walls 
in those places in five years. The best 
size that I have been able to figure out 
so far is about 28 by 32 feet for the 
classroom. 

E. T. You don’t go for the square 
classroom then? 

D. H. That size is virtually square! I 
was trying to figure the use of the room 
in terms of present or soon to be de- 
signed equipment. It happens that the 2 
feet at the end is a little more useful 
than the 2 feet in the width. So it is the 
square classroom for all practical pur- 
poses. I think long rooms and over- 
specialized rooms are going to date 
buildings. 

H. A. How many pupils will that ac- 
commodate? 

D. H. That makes a good room for 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two pupils. 

A. S. Let me ask Anderson a question. 
Do you think that the battle for the 
small sized classroom has been won so 
that we can safely build a big room and 
not have our purposes subverted? 

H. A. I have my fingers crossed about 
it. I think that two or three years from 
now classes below thirty will be a rarity. 
One reason is that we won't have facili- 
ties; the second is the cost of instruction 
of small classes. We are planning ours 
to accommodate thirty. We have been 
able to hold our class size practically 
uniform over the years. It fluctuates be- 
tween twenty-seven and < venty-eight 
and a fraction. Therefore, we are build- 
ing what we call a compromise sized 
classroom. It is 23 by 36 feet. We also 
have to build many two-story buildings 
because we can’t get the acreage for one- 
story buildings. 

D. H. A 28 foot room will work on 
unilateral lighting, with a 1314 foot 
ceiling, but you can’t pull the ceiling 
below that. 

A. S. Ata press conference I attended 
yesterday they talked about the teacher 
supply problem. Some of the figures get 
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a little astronomical. But supposing we 
need a half million more teachers in the 
next decade, we certainly cannot use 
those teachers unless we have more 
buildings. If we build those large sized 
classrooms as we build new buildings, 
we may find our classes up around forty 
because they can get forty in those 
rooms. I thought the battle had been 
won in the minds of American people 
for small sized classrooms, but when you 
get a depression I’m not so sure. 


INSTRUCTION NEGLECTED? 


TNS. Dr. Anderson suggested that 
we ought to start with planning the pro- 
gram first before we design the building. 
Perhaps Dr. Moffitt should take over here 
and talk about the program, the instruc- 
tional content, and research. 

F. M. I saw a lot of things reflected 
in this convention coming from the 
book called “The Survival.” From a re- 
search and instruction point of view, this 
convention reflected an urgency, first of 
all, It reflected insecurity, frustrations. It 
was built almost entirely around build- 
ings. 

Yet it did reflect not a great optimism, 
but a faith that we have in how much 
education can do. From that the big 
discussion was “education for peace.” 

It surprised me to find that Dean 
William F. Russell took so thoroughly to 


task the reeducation that we are trying 
to do in other countries. He didn’t talk 
so much about instruction, and that gives 
a point that I just tried to stress. He said 
we would have to develop local control 
initiative and sense of responsibility, 
that we would have to break up the aca- 
demic lockstep and substitute free and 
modern teaching, that we would have to 
stifle tendencies toward synthetic reli- 
gious attitudes, establish cooperation be- 
tween home and school, develop free- 
dom of teaching and the free teacher 
willing and able to accept responsibili- 
ties, establish a single track system of 
education. 

TNS. But what do these words mean? 

F. M. He said that we would have to 
change the mechanics rather than the 
instruction for education for peace. 

J. S. What he means by the one track 
is something different from what we see 
in Europe in stratification. A youngster 
there is in one stratum all his life. 

F. M. Then the next thing I found, 
also influenced by two or three books 
that have come out recently, is that ad- 
ministrators are talking about the con- 
servation of resources, but a lot more 
about natural resources than human re- 
sources. In the five discussions that I 
attended in the instructional field, all 
went to show we could teach conserva- 
tion. 

J. S. I went to only one of them, and 
Goslin took only one horn of the dilem- 
ma. He didn’t go into birth control. Did 
any of the others? 

F. M. No, they didn’t. 

The actual instructional program was 
overshadowed by the building crisis. In 
many Cases our Meetings on instruction, 
supervision and research, which in hap- 
pier times would have been crowded, 
were deserted by this rush for help in 
buildings. The pedagogical controversies, 
methodology, and that sort of thing, as to 
whether a child should add up or down 
were shunted; we got to talking about 
buildings each time. I became some- 
what discouraged. 

Some controversies interested me. 
First, the need for preschool education, 
for further understanding of child de- 
velopment, for practices to meet individ- 
ual needs. 

Then there were two discussions of 
released time, with a remarkable lack of 
disagreement. Claude Kulp thought that 
the churches wouldn’t want it if they 
really thought it over. He said that in 
surrendering even the smallest part of 
its freedom to the state, by accepting 
state support of its program, the church 
risks greater losses in the future by in- 
fringement of its most precious heritage 
of complete freedom from even the 
slightest dictation on the part of civil 
government. 

J. S. That is a good quote for their 
own good, but do they accept it? 
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F. M. I think it is said a little better 
than ordinary. 

On the negative side, there was a re- 
actionary trend resulting from pressures 
on schoolmen to revert to the school of 
yesterday, and it is stronger than we 
think when we talk about these big 
classrooms. There is a complete mis- 
understanding of what we are trying to 
do in the social studies. There is a with- 
drawal from reality and a criticism of 
some of our modern methods. I noticed 
a cautious hold-back attitude of the 
schoolmen that were here, probably an 
unsureness of progress on their part. 
There was some reversion to national- 
ism. 

On the positive side there was this 
trend toward democratizing the school 
and encouraging parent participation. To 
me the biggest trend is that we have quit 
giving lip service to this business of 
parent participation, the kind where in 
the meeting schoolmen will stand up and 
say what a fine thing it is to have parents 
participate, and then they will get you 
aside and say “What am I going to do 
with that P. T. A.; if I can only 
abolish that!” 

There is an understanding, I think, 
that public relations must be invigorated, 
but a little different understanding of 
public relations—that it is real, honest 
working with the public and with the 
parents, listening to what they want and 
what they have to say. 





INTELLIGENCE TESTS ATTACKED 


TNS. What did you think of the 
attack on intelligence tests? 

A. S. I have heard Allison Davis three 
times in this series. His last presentation 
was the best of all because he raised cer- 
tain questions that Terman had heckled 
him on in the papers. I think there is 
something to it. Davis is humanizing 
scientific measurement, and he shows the 
influence of the social sciences in his 
research. It seems to me that there is a 
good relationship here between what 
Allison Davis is working on and for and 
the more modern philosophy of educa- 
tion. I think in a sense in his scientific 
work he is being a disciple of John 
Dewey and of the social scientists. It is 
a hopeful, it is a genuine type of thing 
that he is talking about. 

F. M. Let me put this in the record, 
quoting from Allison Davis: “This coun- 
try cannot survive as the leading world 
power unless it learns how to discover, 
recruit and train more of the brains of 
the lower income groups.” 

I am glad to hear Al Simpson say that 
this is a valid conclusion. I don’t know 
yet that it is true, but I think we ought 
to be very careful how we say it unless 
it is true. 

H. A. Aren’t we getting into the field 
of philosophy and social sciences and 
away more and more from the field of 
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psychology on which much of our work 
must be based? True, we must have the 
right philosophy, but it seems to me that 
we are talking philosophy, philosophy, 
philosophy, forgetting that there might 
be a psychology as a basis for what we 
do to achieve that philosophy. 

A. S. Is psychology a social psychol- 
ogy? 
D. H. I will go farther than that and 
say that the psychologists are becoming 
social psychologists. But even if we went 
back to them we would miss what we 
need most, because we ought to get back 
to a psychobiology of learning rather 
than the psychology of enumeration that 
we have had for so long. 


REMEDIAL READING ARGUED 


E. T. His statement about the over- 
emphasis of remedial reading in the 
primary grades is quite challenging be- 
Cause in Our Communities we are getting 
more interest in reading. Parents are de- 
manding it, and we are hiring reading 
consultants. He tells us we are all wrong 
in that. 

F. M. I would go along with him 100 
per cent on that. So many of these small 
country schools say that they want a 
reading specialist. I tell them they need 
an elementary supervisor, but they say: 
“Oh no, we have got to have remedial 
reading in every class.” 

D. H. Ninety per cent of those read- 
ing problems come about because we 
don’t let children mature enough to be 
able to read. 

E. T. We are getting a tremendous 
amount of pressure on the part of par- 
ents. 

H. A. We are getting the pressure 
from the junior and senior high schools, 
not from the elementary schools. 

D. H. The thing that annoys me with 
testing programs is that we take a large 
group, regardless of their biologic cir- 
cumstance or their social circumstance, 
and we standardize the tests against that 
group. Then we say, “these are children,” 
and we try to run a program to fit that 
classification. Use tools from other than 
psychological sciences, and you can show 
that at least half of them have not been 
able to express themselves in relation to 
that testing procedure because of some 
biological or other stress problem. The 
time has come to recognize those stresses 
and start removing them before we start 
classifying again. 

TNS. What would be a typical ex- 
ample of a stress? 

D. H. A nutrition problem, problem 
of peripheral vision are two. 

TNS. Does that indicate that we need 
methods of testing intelligence besides 
these traditional ones? 

D. H. Something is coming out of the 
University of Chicago on the determina- 
tion of the biological basis of intelli- 
gence that is going to go a long way 





toward showing what these other meth- 
ods are. 

TNS. Am I overalarmed concerning 
some of the interpretation that has gone 
to parents about these tests? 

J. S. In the last twenty-five years in our 
schools nothing has been said about in- 
telligence tests if it hasn’t been accom- 
panied by a discussion of its limitations. 
I am glad that our people haven’t made 
greater claims for tests than we can 
support. 

D. H. I think a school system should 
not be allowed to conduct a testing pro- 
gram unless it has a program for finding 
out the “why” of those scores. 

E. T. I am not so concerned about 
parents misinterpreting them, but I 
think our teachers have a long way to 
go on this. The I. Q. is sacred to many 
teachers. 

TNS. Dr. Thorne, what were your ob- 
servations on personnel? 

E. T. Simpson and Herrick stressed 
the importance of devoting more study 
to fundamentals underlying salary sched- 
ules rather than to the mechanics. 

The single salary schedule has become 
almost universal. Recognition is being 
given to higher levels of preparation in 
practically all of the newer schedules. 
There is some trend toward some pro- 
fessional study requirements before a 
person is accelerated on a schedule. Her- 
rick pointed out that we have been de- 
creasing the number of steps for getting 
to a Maximum. 

Al, here, made quite an appeal for 
some standard index to be included in 
salary schedules to take care of fluctua- 
tions in the value of the dollar. Cost-of- 
living bonuses that were added to teach- 
ers’ salaries have been incorporated into 
the salary schedule, made permanent 
rather than kept temporary. There is tre- 
mendous interest in trying to discover 
some way of rewarding competency. 

Minimum salaries have been increased 
more in proportion than have the max- 
imum, which has tended to decrease the 
gap between the minimum and the max- 
imum. Also, administrative salaries have 
not kept pace with teachers’ salaries. 


MERIT RATINGS OR NO 


J. S. As to merit ratings, you have to 
devote an immense amount of time to 
them to the exclusion of everything else. 
For almost a year I have been working 
on them with individuals, trying to give 
answers where I had no answers, invit- 
ing people to work out answers with me. 
When you are all through and you find 
that the relationship with your super- 
vision is slipping, that everybody is 
thinking, well now, does this move me 
up here or down there, and you have 
lost something that we had been build- 
ing pretty well during the last ten years. 

F. M. Teaching is a cooperative busi- 
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ness completely, and rating spoils that 
morale and that cooperation. 

J. S. We can still have rating if it 
isn’t in connection with salary. 

H. A. We don’t believe in formal 
rating, rating scales and all that sort of 
thing. We select teachers the best we 
know how. We put them through a 
three-year probationary period, and if 
they are no good they don’t stay through 
the three years. We eliminate those that 
we don’t think will grow, at that time. 

Then our salary schedule is a compe- 
tence schedule. Teachers in Newton 
public schools can expect to go right up 
to the top if they are reasonably good. 
If they are too bad and we haven't the 
goods to get them out of the system, we 
stop them right there and say, “you 
don’t get an increment.” 

TNS. Who are “we”? 


TECHNIC OF RATING COMPETENCE 
H. A. It may be the principal, super- 


intendent and supervisors together. 

TNS. Administrative judgment? 

H. A. It is administrative judgment, 
but everybody else knows it is correct. 

It happens there are some people 
that we think render notable service 
among successful teachers. Those no- 
table services are distinguished in dif- 
ferent ways. We have four: (1) they 
are successful teachers; (2) they get 
along with parents and other teachers; 
(3) they are students of education; (4) 
they are helping to build education 
throughout the whole Newton school 
system. 

J. S. How do you reward them? 

H. A. They get $300 above the reg- 
ular maximum. Here is the thing. We 
are struggling now with the possibility 
that we can find facts on which to make 
our judgments, and that those facts can 
be isolated and described. We know 
that when a teacher has contributed an 
excellent piece of curricular work, that 
teacher has added something to the 
whole school system. The secret of this 
whole thing is to learn the technic of 
substantiating judgment with facts. 

E. T. We are at the point where we 
should like to go beyond the maximum 
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for those people who are doing out- 
standing work. Our teachers have voted 
to go ahead with a study to be made by 
a committee of four teachers elected by 
the teachers themselves, an administra- 
tor, a board member, and a seventh 
person to be selected by the other six. 
Whatever criteria they discover for the 
people at the top probably can apply to 
those who are on the way up the ladder. 

J. S. The nice thing about your situa- 
tion is that you don’t have to justify it 
to the Commissioner of Education by 
showing every teacher’s folder. 

J. S. An industrialist the other day 
complained about the difficulty of get- 
ting good toolmakers. I said, did you 
solve that problem by paying more to 
the better toolmakers? He said no, we 
raised the rate on all of them. When we 
lifted the rate generally, then we could 
pick, we could get the people that we 
wanted, and we upgraded the whole lot. 

H. A. You would oppose it if you 
were doing the same thing with your 
teachers. 


CONTRASTED WITH BASEBALL 


E. T. Look what happens in a baseball 
club. There you have to have teamwork, 
yet one will draw $80,000 a year and the 
other will draw $20,000. 

A. S. A fine illustration. 

E. T. And they will go out and pay 
the price to get a certain batter or 
pitcher. 

TNS. Do we need to stay out of a 
discussion of labor? 

A. S. I don’t mind saying something 
about it. I have had a fairly good record 
of working with labor. When we have 
a school policy problem facing us and 
they follow the party line, and not the 
school problem line, it is a distracting 
influence. I have nothing against or- 
ganized labor in schools, but when we 
have an educational problem, let’s deal 
with it in relation to educational criteria 
and do our purposing down the alley of 
education. 

E. T. There are a few other points 
on personnel I would like to cover. On 
retirement, to quote from Willard S. 
Elsbree, retirement benefits are too low 
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to enable a teacher to retire and make a 
respectable exit from education. 

There was a lot of talk in regard to 
credit for out-of-state experience. It has 
been one of the factors that has restricted 
mobility of teachers and also mobility of 
school administrators. New York State 
has a reciprocity law, but there is nobody 
to reciprocate with, so in effect in means 
nothing. The second point is that those 
who take the chance and move cannot 
face retirement when the time comes. 
It tends to hold them on in office long 
past the point of usefulness. 


PAY FOR MORE BENEFITS? 


A second liberalization has to do with 
paying the widow the accumulations 
plus the interest, and we ought to work 
for that. An analogy was made with 
Social Security which does provide for 
options that way for the widow. We 
don’t want social security, but we are 
willing to borrow that part from it. 

The third point was disability. We 
have a lot of people hanging on who 
maybe don’t have physical disability but 
have mental disability; there should be 
provisions for retiring such people. 

If we are going to liberalize the bene- 
fits, we need to have an actuarial study 
to see what it is going to cost. Elsbree 
thought teachers would be willing to pay 
increased contributions. He guessed at a 
figure of something like 15 per cent, 
which would be divided between the in- 
dividual and the state, making a 7 to 8 
per cent contribution perhaps for the 
individual, instead of the maximum, I 
think, of about 5 per cent that we now 
pay. 

TNS. Do you mean within your own 
state or as a national average? 

E. T. In our state it is 5 per cent, but 
there are places where a teacher may 
have to contribute only $5 at the present 
time. 


RETIREMENT FUND RESERVES 


E. T. We need to protect our retire- 
ment fund reserves. North Carolina was 
reported to have a constitutional amend- 
ment, and some other states are talking 
about it. Reasons: there is a tendency 
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with these huge amounts we are build- 
ing up in the reserves for a teacher to 
try to get after them by increasing the 
benefits, and then in the years to come 
they won't be able to meet them. Second, 
the legislatures will fail to appropriate 
the money if they see these huge re- 
serves. 

Then there was quite a lot of in- 
formal discussion on compulsory retire- 
ment. While many recognized that some 
people are still youthful at 70, the feel- 
ing was that they would favor a lowered 
retirement age and make it mandatory. 

Tenure was also taken up. “The future 
of tenure depends upon the united effort 
of the profession, the colleges to supply 
better teachers through more careful 
screening, the professional associations 
to assist in the development of profes- 
sional attitudes.” By that he meant some 
professional associations defend an in- 
competent person where there are ten- 
ure laws. Third, that the administrators 
should develop a good in-service train- 
ing program, and the public should 
extend tenure to all communities and be 
willing to pay and pay well toward the 
schools. 

TNS. Whom were you quoting there, 
Ed? 

E. T. J. Maurice Strattan of West 
Reading, Pa. 

As to tenure for superintendents, the 
general feeling was divided about 50-50 
as to whether we should have it, but | 
don’t believe there was enough thinking 
through the problem to draw a con- 
clusion on that. 


TENURE FOR ADMINISTRATORS? 


TNS.. Can we just toss around the 
table the question of tenure for adminis- 
trators. The mortality, we are told, is 
terrific. 

E. T. I don’t think superintendents 
should be on tenure as far as the posi- 
tion of office is concerned. I would 
argue for that for all administrative 
positions. You need tenure as far as the 
system is concerned but not as far as 
position. 

TNS. That is, he is entitled to a job? 

E. T. He is entitled to a job, but in a 
position of leadership in a school com- 
munity, I think it would be too bad to 
blanket a person in. They link together: 
tenure, retirment, pay. If you are going 
to have a high retirement age, are you 
going to give those fellows tenure all 
the way through? No. 

A. S. I don’t know that the problem 
ever will be solved. You can solve it if 
you go to the state and avoid the local 
unit entirely, as Morrison advocated 
years ago and to his death. You ought to 
have tenure within a profession. This 
thing of local tenure is another thing. 

E. T. Some tenure laws cover princi- 
pals, supervisors, business managers— 
everyone except the superintendent. 
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A. S. Tenure came in as a device to 
correct the evils of the spoils system. 
Into this device have crept evils. Now, 
if we could get more rational about this 
thing, and if we could develop our judi- 
cial processes—not court processes but 
within the stream of education as a sep- 
arate unit of government—we might do 
something about this. 

J. S. There is only one thing worse 
than tenure, and that is no tenure. 

TNS. What about length of contract 
for a superintendent? 

J. S. I think he should have a reason- 
able length of contract, five or six years, 
so he could get a chance to do some- 
thing. But he ought to go out of office 
for malfeasance. That is the only thing 
to keep the democratic process alive. 

I regret to say that I have to catch a 
four o'clock train. 


IDEA FOR FUTURE MEETINGS 


TNS. Why don’t we get a convention 
summary from you before you leave? 

J. S. It is too bad to have to wait for 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS to tell the or- 
dinary citizen what the convention is all 
about. We can’t go to all these sectional 
meetings. The discussion groups are 
getting better and better year by year, as 
there is far more audience participation. 
I wonder if some way could be found so 
that a special committee of the executive 
committee could pick out the three or 
four or five extremely fine things that 
come in these sectional meetings—they 
have copies of these speeches in advance 
—and state them at one general session. 

Failing that, it would be much to the 
point sometimes to have some things 
that are quite specific for everybody. The 
school building program, merit evalua- 
tion, the high school curriculum, as ex- 
amples, could be done in general session 
for everybody. We get too much in the 
way of overview at the general meet- 





Supt. Walter R. Douthett, Darby, Pa., and 
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W. C. Davini is assistant superintendent 
of schools at St. Paul; C. E. Burnett has 
a similar position at Corpus Christi, Tex. 


ings; speakers don’t get down to brass 
tacks. 

A. S. Did you observe a lot of new 
names on this program? 


NOT ENOUGH NEW NAMES 


J. S. So far as they are new names 
it is all to the good, but there is still 
a whole lot of the same ones. There is 
a lot of guff that goes into many of these 
presentations. A good editorial board 
could work with these people, pull their 
thoughts together, and put on a right 
good show for the total assembly, more 
or less the kind of thing you have here. 

TNS. Was too much time given over 
to musical programs by students? 

J. S. Absolutely. The curse of every 
convention is child performance. Mus- 
ical programs are too long. 

E. T. I think it was thrilling to see 
those youngsters perform. If they come 
down here, a half hour is the very min- 
imum you ought to give them. 

J. S. But do you need it three times, 
as we have had at some of our conven- 
tions? 

E. T. I would go for it. About having 
a general session at which you would 
evaluate what was done, would it be pos- 
sible to do that in smaller groups where 
people could get together, as we are 
today, and talk things over across the 
board? Have 50 or 100 of those bull 
sessions with some resource person or 
some chairman recording it, rather than 
a general session for that type of thing? 
Then you get more people into the dis- 
cussion. 

F. M. Have a blank in the schedule 
for which you form your program as it 
goes along. You take some of the stuff 
that you have, or if the emphasis is get- 
ting too great on one field and you want 
to emphasize the other, your executive 
committee manipulates it. If you get a 
prophet, you've got a surprise section. 
You have one blank where you can put 
on three panels. 

E. T. I sent four principals out to the 
Chicago meeting. One of my men wrote 
ahead of time and gathered a list of 
twenty junior high school principals of 
comparable communities and got to- 
gether just to talk to them on an in- 
formal basis. That thing might be possi- 
ble here. People from comparable com- 
munities could get together toward the 
end of the conference, talk over what 
they have heard, whether it is applicable, 
or what they could do with it. 


PROGRAM PRECEDES FINANCING 


TNS. May we hear your observations 
on school financing, Dr. Simpson? 

A. S. I would say that this whole 
regional conference was on financing 
education because it was planning, it 
was doubting, it was considering values, 
it was considering justifications or lack 
thereof, it was considering programs. 
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All of this program goes before the 
act of financing and leads to the neces- 
sity of financing or has implications. Fi- 
nance is purely means and facilitation. 

E. T. You mean a program should 
precede the financing, or does it go the 
other way? 

A. S. The program precedes. If it is 
strong enough, financing follows. Amer- 
ican people buy what they want to buy. 

H. A. Many of us aren't able to set 
up a program. A lot of superintendents 
can’t set up a program, for instance, of 
what to do in a curriculum revision 
program, which certainly needs to be 
financed. You need to be able to sell to 
your school committee or your board of 
education, and your community, too, that 
you need to do some work in keeping 
this curriculum alive and growing. The 
same is true of building and guidance 
programs. 

A. S. Ed Fuller, who is the executive 
secretary of ‘the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, talked about 
how to control federal control of educa- 
tion. 

He set out that there are three prin- 
cipal classes of federal control over edu- 
cation: (1) those which the U. S. Su- 
preme Court finds constitutionally; (2) 
controls established by specific federal 
statutes; (3) controls attached by federal 
administrators through administrative 
interpretations. 


BACK DOOR ENACTMENTS 


E. T. Isn't there quite an important 
one as far as vocational funds are con- 
cerned? 

A. S. Yes, greatly so. I think Ed neg- 
lected to emphasize, however, that the 
federal government is stopped from leg- 
islating directly to affect educational 
practices. All federal policy-making en- 
acting Was back door enacting through 
the back door of financing, because they 
don’t have any constitutional right to 
legislate directly concerning schools. 
That could have been stressed; it is basic. 

E. T. In other words, you dangle the 
money out here and say, “If you want 
it —. 

A. S. Mostly it is finance enactment. 
Here is this aid, take it if you want it, 
but you don’t have to do the thing unless 
you want the money. So it is back door 
policy making. That is a fundamental 
problem, I think, for the American 
people at the federal level. 

Ed Fuller said two great issues are 
being defined in a succession of cases 
that will probably continue to arise in the 
Supreme Court: (1) constitutional rights 
through equal educational opportunities 
for minority races; (2) the teaching of 
sectarian religious doctrines in the pub- 
lic schools. One important aspect of this 
problem not at first apparent, he said, is 
that federal funds should flow to the 
state and be dispersed within the state. 
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In a sense Earl A. Dimmick was mak- 
ing a plea for federal aid monies sure to 
flow to the cities, so as to guarantee to 
them at least this $5 per pupil that is in 
the federal aid belt. 

It seems to me that cities must take 
their chances, that when this money 
comes to the state, the state will provide 
for an equitable distribution to the cities, 
rather than to tie the city distribution 
into the federal bill. 

With regard to the report of Givens’ 
press release, he said, “Those who talk 
about ‘getting back’ from the public 
treasury as much as they ‘put in’ are 
doing as much harm as the Communist 
group. They would break down the fi- 
nancial unity not only of the nation as 
a whole but of state and local govern- 
ment.” 

The idea was stressed in the E. L. 
Bowsher conference that they should get 
back as much as they put in on a state 
basis, and on the city basis, and on the 
federal basis. But I made the comment 
that this was an anti-equalization session. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ROW 


F. M. Didn't you feel that Givens’ 
whole presentation was very unfortu- 
nate, using smear technic on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as quoted in the 
paper? 

A. S. I heard many people say so. 

F. M. I like to fight when you want 
to fight, but I don’t like to smear, and 
I don’t like to draw a conclusion quite as 
broad as that on a group that we have 
been able to work with a little better. 


A. S. In a sense, the best finance sec- 
tion was the salary section, and that 
stands to reason because salaries take 
most of the money. 


HOW SPEND FEDERAL AID? 


E. T. In a meeting I was in, the ques- 
tion was raised about federal aid vs. 
federal aid for school buildings. The 
consensus was that we could get federal 
aid for school buildings, but if we did 
we might just as well kiss good-by to the 
other federal aid, that we might better 
forget the school building part and strive 
for federal aid. 

A. S. It was stressed at this conven- 
tion, particularly by Edgar Fuller, that 
federal aid for buildings should not 
come through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration but through the educational 
instruction. 

H. A. It has got to come on the same 
basis that we got federal aid for build- 
ing roads. There are states that cannot 
finance this educational program, health 
needs, streets and subsidiary roads, 
and school buildings. The national wel- 
fare will require that the federal govern- 
ment come in and help the states re- 
habilitate and extend their school plants, 
just as they did the roads. The only 
thing they did on roads was that they 
put in good specifications. 

They didn’t bother us at all in 
Civil Works Administration. I am sure 
they can give it to the states and the 
states can do it. 

A. S. I've heard several times in the 
bull sessions that we've got this possi- 
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bility of general federal aid and we've 
got the possibility of building aid. Gen- 
erally speaking, this convention would 
draw back on building aid in favor of 
educational aid. 

H. A. I think that is not true of the 
lay people, but it may be true of the 
profession. 

E. T. Your Chamber of Commerce 
men might go out in favor of building 
aid. If you once get your foot in the 
door, even if it is a small appropriation, 
it is going to go on and on. They see 
these things getting bigger and better, 
whereas if it is permanent improve- 
ment they give the money and they 
aren't committed to a program beyond 
that. The school people are in favor of 
general federal aid, even though they get 
a small amount, because it is a start. 


NOT MUCH ON STATE AID 


A. S. I didn’t hear much talk about 
state aid. Did you fellows? 

E. T. No, just as talk with individuals. 

H. A. It comes in with finance pro- 
grams. It was brought up there that 
state aid is probably one of the hopes of 
the building program in many commu- 
nities but that state aid probably should 
be tied up with the problem of getting 
more satisfactory administrative units 
with more financing building back of it. 

A. S. In that afternoon session on 
more nearly adequate tax structure for 
education, I thought the level of under- 
standing of the problems of central aids 
was so low as to be appalling, among 
schoolmen. The boys at that meeting 
who had the real understanding of these 
problems of central aids were youngsters. 


UNHEALTHFUL IGNORANCE SHOWN 


Really the ignorance of the problem 
of central aid, and I am talking about 
state aid or federal aid, is not good and 
is not healthful. 

E. T. I was talking to one school ad- 
ministrator yesterday who said we are 
never going to get this thing solved 
until the state pays 80 per cent of the 
cost of education. 

A. S. I think there is a real failure to 
understand and ‘come to grips with the 
problem of protecting local purposing 
in the midst of centralizing tendencies. 
Yet how do I justify protecting local 
purposing in the midst of my wanting a 
stronger federal structure for education 
or a stronger state structure for educa- 
tion? We ought to be thinking about 
that, and when we do we ought to be 
thinking in terms of cases. 

E. T. We can see on a state level 
what has happened. It was refreshing 
to move to Connecticut where when 
they need money for schools they don’t 
think so much of going to the state 
capitol for it. It is assumed that it is a 
local responsibility, something that we 
had lost in Michigan over the years. 
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H. A. You mean that if we are poor 
we struggle more? 

A. S. I think even in the amount of 
money there is something to the idea of 
balance. This case in Ohio where school 
districts get state aid as high as 93 per 
cent is dangerous and very threatening 
to local purposing. 

As we think of these centralizing tend- 
encies and look toward the states and 
to the federal government, we are to 
think what it is we want from them. 
What we really need at those levels is 
servicing. That is, we ought to put more 
of our eggs in the service basket at the 
central levels, servicing to protect the 
local purposing and to make it more in- 
telligent and more vigorous, along with 
financing, rather than into the control 
basket. Most legislatures are leery about 
appropriating money for this free area 
of servicing and strengthening for the 
goodness of their help and their advice 
and their counsel, without jurisdiction. 


SALES TAX SUPPORT DANGEROUS 


E. T. What is going to happen in a 
state like Michigan where so much of 
its revenue is derived from sales tax and 
so much school support coming from 
state funds? The minute business starts 
going down, the pinch is going to be on. 
Are the schools going to be able to main- 
tain the gains in teacher salaries? 

A. S. It is very dangerous. I was dis- 
appointed in that yesterday afternoon 
session. They were really not consider- 
ing the protection of the local tax base 
or the broadening of the local tax base, 
or the assurance that when people pur- 
pose about local education they know 
they can reach out into a local tax base, 
and lend the physical substance behind 
the purposing. 

If I had my way about it, I would turn 
to the physical auspices of the state 
and the federal government exclusively 
from the standpoint of equalization, as 
between the states on the one hand and 
the Jocal units within the states on the 
other hand. I think that American school 
people might be very concerned then at 
the local level to have an adequate tax 
base that can be tapped and that has 
leeway in it for school support. 

TNS. What is equalization exclu- 
sively? 

A. S. The use of state monies distrib- 
uted to the local units in inverse pro- 
portion to the local unit's ability to 
support. 

E. T. You are talking about equaliza- 
tion of physical effort, not equalization 
of educational opportunity. 

A. S. That is bad, because you are 
talking about equalization and every- 
body thinks you are going to make 
everybody come out equal. We want a 
distribution of money from one level 
to the local unit. 

The second failure of understanding, 





I think, was to consider the two separate 
aspects of equity in this whole matter of 
financing and to consider them dis- 
creetly: one is to collect the money 
equitably, the other to distribute it equi- 
tably. If we could have our mind clari- 
fied a little more on that, we wouldn't 
be in so much trouble over this principle 
of equalization. 

F. M. As schoolmen we have been 
trained to be scared of public participa- 
tion, or we are scared of it the minute 
we get to be administrators. Practically 
every superintendent that stays ten years 
in the job wants to appease the public, 
but not have public participation. 

A. S. One of our difficulties is that we 
don’t understand the foundations of the 
participatory process. If we get to see 
more clearly the foundations of it, we 
will recognize that it is perfectly in har- 
mony with the school board as the enact- 
ing body for education and as the par- 
ticipants in the development of policy. 

Then there has been a lot of discus- 
sion about the type of program in which 
we could make more real use of study 
councils. There was a small round table 
program here on research. That thing 
was worthy of a general session, or cer- 
tainly two or three discussion groups, 
and it was pigeon-holed off. I think if 
somehow we could have our speakers 
make more definitely planned use of the 
research service materials that the re- 
search division of the N. E. A. has, we 
would have much richer material. The 
association ought to develop those things. 


SUMMING UP 


F. M. You asked me to render the 
valedictory. This magazine is more im- 
portant educationally to me than any- 
thing in the whole world. Over the years 
I would like to see a discussion like this 
continue to develop, stressing not what 
happened at the convention but why it 
happened and what it means. All the 
people who can’t attend the convention 
or who attended it and stayed in their 
hotel rooms could, out of a summary like 
this, get the true meaning of the conven- 
tion. 

For example, we mentioned camping 
education, a trend that has been pretty 
well ignored. It is a movement we have 
got to face. There will be money spent 
on it. There is going to be argument in 
local communities, disagreement of all 
kinds, and yet it is coming. 

Another trend which we picked out 
quickly in this group was the whole 
trend in reading. You change the whole 
profession in that one thing. 

So if in a report like this you can sug- 
gest both why these things happened and 
what they mean, and what is going to 
happen ten years from now, rather than 
merely what the speakers said, it is serv- 
ice of value and one that no one has 
provided before. 
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One of two new build- 
ings for which same 
plans were employed. 


HE new Palmer School at Colo- 

rado Springs, Colo., was designed 
not only for maximum educational 
value to the pupils but also for year- 
round use by the community. 

The one-story elementary school has 
classrooms designed for a unit type of 
organization, an outside door for each 
classroom, child sized equipment, an 
isolated kindergarten with its own 
playground, and a multipurpose room 
used chiefly as an audio-visual center 
and a lunchroom. 

The gymnasium and auditorium are 
separate rooms, large enough that civic 
groups may use them for social affairs, 
P.T.A. programs, lectures, movies and 
dramatics. The kitchen is so located 
that it can serve groups in the audi- 
torium or in the multipurpose room, 
which is used as a lunchroom for 
pupils at noon. The three rooms also 
are used for meetings of youth groups 
and for recreational activities after 
school and during vacation. 

A survey conducted in the fall of 
1944 by the educational staff of the 
Colorado Springs schools had shown 
the immediate need for two new ele- 
mentary schools. Classes were over- 
crowded, the population had increased, 
the birth rate was up, and undesirable 
basement classrooms were being used. 

The educational planning for the 
schools was done by a committee of 
teachers, elementary school principals, 
and the superintendent, Roy J. Was- 

‘son. They considered the optimum 
size of classes, the type of school or- 
ganization, individual pupil needs and 
activities, protection and conservation 
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of health, utilization of climatic re- 
sources, and community use in making 
their plans. 

After they decided upon desirable 
standards, they met with the architect 
so that the architectural planning 
might be adapted to the educational 
needs. 

The Palmer School was completed 
a year ago; the Lincoln School, for 
which the same plans were used, was 
completed last winter. 

Capacity. The schools were built to 
accommodate 500 pupils each, with a 
double session kindergarten and two 
sections each of Grades 1 through 6. 
A maximum class size of thirty-five 
pupils is about right for the type of 
program desired and also is a good 
economic unit for management and 
maintenance. The geographical area 
served by a school of this size will not 
become too large; excessive transpor- 
tation of pupils will not be necessary. 

If classes are larger than the opti- 
mum size, 600 pupils can be accom- 
modated. No provision for enlarging 
the building capacity through additions 


has been made since school authorities 
think a school of this size is most de- 
sirable for a residential community. 

Classrooms. Each classroom unit is 
24 by 32 feet. It was designed to make 
possible a unit type of organization; all 
work is under the direction of the 
homeroom teacher in the primary 
grades, and only music and physical 
education are departmentalized in the 
intermediate grades. 

The size of the children was con- 
sidered when equipment and furniture 
were purchased for the classrooms. 
Chalkboards, shelves, work counters, 
the sink and indivdual pupil lockers 
are adjusted to three different heights 
for the first and second grades, third 
and fourth grades, and fifth and sixth 
grades. Classrooms are equipped with 
adjustable, movable metal unit desks 
and seats and with reading tables and 
chairs. 

Storage Space. An enclosed, venti- 
lated cloakroom is located at the rear 
of each r6om. A work alcove is partly 
separated from the classroom by cup- 
boards and display cabinets but is suff- 
ciently open to permit supervision by 
the teacher. 

Under the windows in each class- 
room are individual cupboards, one for 
each pupil. Other cupboards are under 
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the work counter in the alcove. There 
is a display case at the rear. 

Exits. The central hall in the class- 
room wing is narrower than it is in 
most school buildings because each 
classroom in the one-story building has 
its own outside door; too, with the unit 
type of organization there is less pass- 
ing of classes. 

One play area is east of the class- 
room wing; another larger one is west. 

Toilet rooms at the south end of the 
classroom wing have outside entrances 
so that they may be used by children 
playing on the grounds after school. 

































































































































































































































































































































































Kindergarten. ‘The kindergarten is 
located in a section of the building 
away from the regular classroom wing 
and has its own special toilet and lava- 
tory, separate entrance, and playground. 

Multipurpose Room. A multipur- 
pose room with tablet armchairs is 
used as an audio-visual education cen- 
ter. It is equipped with 16 mm. sound 
movie equipment, slide and filmstrip 
projectors, and a combination radio- 
phonograph. It also is used as an in- 
struction room for instrumental music 
and has storage room for instruments. 
Noon lunch is prepared in the school 


kitchen and is served in the multipur- 
pose room. 

Special Rooms. Individual pupils 
are tested by the school psychologist in 
a special room; another special room 
is used by the school nurse. Also lo- 
cated in the main wing of the build- 
ing are the teachers’ room, the general 
office, and the principal’s office. 

Construction. The structure is a 
frank expression of the plan with 
good, simple materials but with no 
effort to create a false effect. 

The exterior is of face brick with 
terra cotta trim, backed with common 
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brick. Interior partitions are of cinder 
block. The ceiling is of gypsum board 
applied to the bottom of roof joists. 
Acoustical tile is cemented to the 
board. 

Steel arch beams in the auditorium 
and gymnasium give greater strength 
inside without increasing the roof 
height. The sloping roofs are of in- 
sulating board covered with 16 oz. 
copper. The gymnasium walls are 
common brick painted above glazed 
tile wainscot; the auditorium and cor- 
ridor walls are smooth plaster above 
glazed tile wainscot. All classroom 
walls are smooth plaster. 

Gymnasium and stage floors are 
maple. Toilet room floors are terrazzo. 
All other floors are asphalt tile ce- 
mented to concrete slab. 

Lighting. The gymnasi 
dors and toilet rooms have recessed 
incandescent light fixtures. There are 
two rows of continuous fluorescent 
light fixtures in each classroom. 

The wall paint is flat to eliminate 
glare. The rollers of the window 
shades are at the bottom of fixed sash 
so that shades can be raised to meet 
the shadow created by the sun shade 
on the exterior. 

Heating. All rooms are heated by 
radiant heating pipes in the concrete 
floor slab. The gas-fired, low-pressure 
boilers are under the multipurpose 
room. Each classroom has a blower in 
the ceiling of the cloakroom which cir- 
culates the air in the classroom and 
raises the temperature in  subzero 
weather. 

Ventilation. Classrooms are manu- 
ally ventilated by hinged transoms at 
the top and bottom of all windows. 
There are roof ventilators over toilet 
rooms and cloakrooms. An air washer 
and a vent fan under the foyer venti- 
late the gymnasium and auditorium. 

Cost. Cost of the building, includ- 
ing the architects’ fee, fences, side- 
walks and grading, was $570,000; 
price of the furnishings was $40,000, 
making the total cost $610,000. The 
cost per square foot, exclusive of fur- 
nishings, was $15.84, and the cost per 
cubic foot, 89.4 cents. 


Top: Kindergarten has sepa- 
rate toilet, lavatory, outside 
entrance, and playground. 
Center: Gymnasium has 
steel arched beams and 
glazed tile wainscot. Bottom: 
Typical classroom, 24 by 32 
feet, is equipped with mov- 
able metal desks and seats. 
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FAVORITE HILLS SCHOOL, PIQUA, OHIO 





ELEMENTARY IN OHIO: TWO VIEWS 


I1—The Administrator's Story 


HE board of education at Piqua, 
Ohio, started to think seriously 


about a school building program in 
1944. Long before that it was aware 
of the need for more elementary class- 
room space in several sections of the 
city. 

A board of education assumes a tre- 
mendous responsibility when it rec- 
ommends a school buildings program. 
Its members realize that the building 
they plan will be here long after they 
are gone. They know that every dollar 
must be spent wisely and economically. 

Our board was aware of all these 
things. It called in a group of school 
building specialists from Ohio State 
University to make a survey with the 
aid of the superintendent and his staff. 

A comprehensive statement of the 
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C. M. SIMS 


Superintendent of Schools 
Piqua, Ohio 


philosophy of the Piqua school system 
was formulated by members of the 
school staff. They compiled figures on 
population growth and trends, enroll- 
ments over a period of years, and status 
and utilization of the present plant. 
They prepared maps of the city show- 
ing the location of each child in school, 
of each present school building, and of 
residential and factory districts. 

After studying these data, the survey 
staff appraised the present school 
plant, using the Holy-Arnold score 
card for the evaluation of school build- 
ings. 

A series of public meetings was held 
to discuss the report of the survey staff. 
These meetings were well attended. 
The people realized that their sugges- 
tions were being given serious con- 


sideration. They felt they actually had 
a part in the project. They were im- 
pressed,with this rather new procedure 
and showed it by their increased in- 
terest. The spirit of cooperation was 
amazing. Some changes were made in 
the original survey report as a result of 
these meetings. 

The first step in the modernization 
program as outlined in the revised 
survey report is the erection of one 
new elementary building, the Favorite 
Hills School, and an addition to the 
present high school building. A bond 
issue for $800,000 was passed at the 
November 1947 election. The levy 
received a favorable vote of 80 per 
cent. This excellent margin can be 
attributed to the thorough program of 
education carried on from the very 
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beginning. The voters not only under- 
stood the program but also had a part 
in developing it. It was their program. 

The architects studied the original 
survey report and acquainted them- 
selves with our ideas and our needs. 
Parents and teachers were invited to 
meet with the board and the architects. 
From a file of The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
and other magazines we collected ideas 
and plans. Every detail was examined 
and discussed. After we had compiled 
this mass of data, we turned it over to 
the architects and asked for a pre- 
liminary sketch. Few changes were 
necessary to complete the plans. 

It requires unlimited patience on the 
part of the superintendent, the board, 
and the architects to follow these plan- 
ning procedures. Compromise is the 
keynote. Countless meetings were held 


to give everyone an opportunity to 
talk and make his contribution, regard- 
less of how trivial it might be. It re- 
quires tact to keep everyone happy 
and interested. There were many times 
when some of us, and especially the 
architects, might have been justified in 
giving up in despair. 

The building is not an expensive 
structure. It carries out the simple 
architectural lines of the homes which 
it serves. It is as functional as months 
of study can make it. When it is com- 
pleted, we believe that the people in 
other sections of the city will demand 
similar structures to replace some of 
the ancient piles of brick that we are 
now using for school housing. If our 
planning is good, the next stages of 
modernization of the school plant 
ought to be easier. 


Every classroom is close to a play area, as can be seen here. These play 
areas are paved with asphaltic concrete, with heating pipes laid under it. 
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1l—The Architect's Story 


GEORGE R. 


WALKER 


Walker, Norwick and Templin 
Architects and Engineers 


Dayton, Ohio 


6 bene Favorite Hills School, now 

under construction at Piqua, Ohio, 
is a one-story fireproof building of 
modern, functional design. It contains 
twelve elementary classrooms, a kinder- 
garten, an arts and crafts room, and a 
multipurpose room. Kitchen facilities 
are available for the kindergarten and 
the multipurpose room. 

The building is set close to the 
grade so that each room is easily acces- 
sible to the play areas. Most of the 
play areas are surfaced with asphaltic 
concrete, with heating pipes laid under 
the surface. Playgrounds for the kin- 
dergarten and first grade pupils are 
somewhat isolated. 

The rooms are grouped in blocks of 
four, with each group having some 
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common facilities, such as toilets and 
a storage room. Each room has its own 
project space. The site is large enough 
to permit an addition of room clusters 
following the original design of the 
building if the increase in school pop- 
ulation demands it. 

The unique arrangement of the 
classrooms permits bilateral lighting. 
The use of insulating multiple glass 
with patterned glass in all but the 
bottom sash eliminates the necessity 
for window shades. 

On the rare occasions when shading 
is needed, shades or draperies on trans- 
verse tracks can be drawn on one side 
of the room only. Sufficient natural 
light will enter through windows on 
another side of the room. As can be 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


seen in the sketch, every classroom 
has windows on two sides. 

All classrooms will be equipped 
with movable furniture. Normally the 
pupils will be seated diagonally, on a 
curve, with the windows on their left 
and behind them. 

The classroom floors are covered 
with composition tile, the multipur- 
pose room floor is maple, and the 
floors in the toilet rooms and corridors 
are terrazzo. 

Wainscots are used in the rooms and 
mosaic tile is used in the corridors. 
The sash and trim are aluminum. 
Green glass chalkboards and tack 
boards cover all classroom walls from 
the top of the wainscot to door height. 
All rooms have acoustic tile ceilings 
with fluorescent strip artificial lighting. 

The building will be heated with 
coal fired steel boilers which will sup- 
ply steam for tempered air for ven- 
tilation and hot water for radiant heat 
through the floors of all rooms. 

The building, which will accommo- 
date a kindergarten and double grades 
from one to six, will cost $500,000. 
It will be completed by next fall. 
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SCIENTIFIC DESIGN cn reptace 


emotional basis of school planning 


CIENTIFIC information on the 
child and adult will permit archi- 
tects, for the first time in history, to 
design school buildings on a scien- 
tific rather than on an emotional basis. 
The behavior of the human body, 
mind and spirit sets the program for 
good contemporary school architec- 
ture. Great progress is ahead if we 
but create our school buildings to 
house our continuing and evolving 
educational programs rather than 


force our programs into mere build- 


ings, as so often happened in the past. 

Growing awareness of the individ- 
ual and his needs for a total environ- 
ment that will inspire and be kind 
to him is pointing the way toward 
an exciting school architecture that is 
far more than a style, a front, or a 
historical artifact. This straightfor- 
ward architecture meets human en- 
vironmental needs as well as architec- 


tural requirements for complete 
nature control—light, temperature, 
sound and weather. Unfortunately, 


rising costs have deflected some school 
building programs from this total, 
desirable objective. 

Today our educational programs are 
becoming practically integrated with 
the life of the community. Our 
schools, therefore, should be so de- 
signed that at different times of the 
day, the month and the year, they 
are readily available for these sev- 
eral community needs. 

Child measurement and study, cur- 
riculum development, adult continua- 
tion education, environmental influ- 
ence,s and other new _ educational 
philosophies should be the foundation 
of a community centered school 
unique in this country. 


PROGRAM DEFINED 

Often in the design of school 
buildings today, the only program the 
architect receives relates to the size 
of rooms, the number and kinds of 
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In planning a new school, the 
first step is to agree on a pat- 
tern for the community's fu- 
ture. The building can then 
be designed for a specific pro- 
gram. A _ functional school- 
house meets human environ- 
mental needs as well as the 
requirements of architecture. 











rooms, the size of the property, and 
the cost of the project. This is im- 
portant information but stops short 
of our definition of program, the set- 
ting down clearly of the pattern of 
what community life ought to be 
rather than a mere recital of what has 
been done in the past. 

What are we trying to do in edu- 
cation? What have we accomplished 
when we say of a graduate, “This is 
an educated person”? Once we have 
defined fundamental objectives, once 
the pattern of that kind of program 
is set down clearly and intelligently, 
then and then only is the architect 
in a position to design the truly mod- 
ern school. Until that is done we shall 
continue to build buildings patterned 
after our memories and past experi- 
ences and our children will continue 
to receive that kind of an education. 


MAN, MIND AND ENVIRONMENT 


In the ages ahead we may well 
mark our twentieth century progress 
by the extent to which we have fully 
discovered the complete individual. 
In all our present fear of recent atomic 
discoveries, we may one day fully 
realize that man himself is still more 
mysterious, more unknown, more pro- 
vocative, and more potentially crea- 
tive than all innate and unintelligent 
energy sources. Man and his mind 
are the hopes for our democratic way 
of life. The education of that mind, 


WALTER T. ROLFE 


Architect, Houston, Tex. 


therefore, is significant. The environ- 
ment in which it is to be done is 
also very, very important. 

Education is a matter of thinking 
rather than of memorization of facts, 
propaganda and ideologies. After skill 
tools are acquired, the educational 
process becomes more and more one 
of the intellect rather than of the 
hands, although our hands are im- 
portant also. 

The relative importance of these 
two broad areas of education imme- 
diately affects the physical building 
program. I refer to our tendency to 
confuse manual dexterity and _ skill 
development with the genuine edu- 
cation of the human intellect. In short, 
shall we build an architectural en- 
vironment in which to learn how to 
do at the price of risking failure to 
learn how to think? I think both are 
important, as we shall presently see, 
but we must continue to appraise our 
emphasis of either at the expense of 
the other. 

Since the individual is the center 
of our educational planning, it is 
around him that we should write our 
educational programs. 

We start with his intellectual en- 
dowment and his manual skills. These 
should be measured and developed 
and remeasured until we have an ed- 
ucational case history that means 
something. We should spend more 
of our time finding out what the in- 
dividual wants to do in his lifetime, 
what he is skilled at doing and then 
help him do it. His education is, 
therefore, a preparation for a way of 
life—that, incidentally, pays him more 
than a living wage. 


LEVELS OF ABILITY 


All our people are entitled to what- 
ever education they can handle, white 
collars or no collars at all. There 
should be fewer failures. If we cannot 
perform at one level it should be just 
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as dignified to perform at another. 
At all levels, our educational system 
should recognize the practical prob- 
lems involved and should respond to 
a successful preparation for that kind 
of useful and even inspired life. 

The educated person, as his intel- 
lect permits, will want and need to 
know and think about such funda- 
mentals as: 

1. The background history of his 
people, his country, and the world of 
which he is a part, for his under- 
standing of modern society. 

2. The nature of himself as a hu- 
man being. 

3. The nature of the universe 
through which he travels and in which 
he lives. 

4. The mysteries of his own mind 
and its relation to the spiritual force 
in the universe. 

5. The practical tools of human 
progress: scientific, specific, arithmetic, 
factual. 

6. The artistic and abstract skiils 
of creating, thinking and projecting 
his ideas through adequate communi- 
cation with others toward a higher 
ethical and religious sense. 


OUR NEW FRONTIER 

These are the basic fruits of the 
mind of the cultured person. They 
are the accomplishments of civiliza- 
tion, recognized everywhere by the 
free mind and the enlightened thinker. 
Yet, in our efforts to be practical and 
of immediate service to our children, 
we often fall far short of these ob- 
jectives by training our children first 
for income rather than educating them 
for life. 

Income is important and essential, 
but it is a result and not the cause 
itself. It plays, perhaps, a more im- 
portant place in the life of a frontier 
people—but our frontier now is not 
one of things—it is the timeless, end- 
less one of ideas and imagination, of 
ethics, and of culture. 

Too many educational programs in 
our country have not been given this 
kind of thought before buildings were 


built to house them. In the contem- 
porary architectural idiom, buildings 
are built, not for the sake of the 
buildings themselves but rather for 
the service and enjoyment they give 
the people who use and see them. 
Program is therefore more important 
today than ever before in the history 
of architecture. 

When we place this emphasis on a 
national program of education, we 
can see how important the teacher 
becomes. In the programming of our 
buildings we should never lose sight 
of the fact that our teachers must 
use them and should like them be- 
cause they make education a pleasure. 
Our teachers should be freely con- 
sulted in order for us to. plan the 
most satisfactory, functional buildings. 


WHAT TEACHERS WANT 


I have asked teachers for ideas on 
an “ideal” school as applied to the 
individual room or unit. The answers 
I received indicate that: 

Each room should be a separate unit 
with: 

1. Boys’ and girls’ toilets including 
lavatories, soap and towels. 

2. Drinking fountain with cold 
water. 

3. Tables and chairs rather than 
armchairs. 

4. Individual lockers in rooms, 
large enough to hold rainy weather 
clothing. 

5. Plenty of chalkboards—“We 
have never taught in a room with 
adequate chalkboards,” they said. 

6. Plenty of cupboard space for 
storage. 

7. Built-in bookshelves. 

8. Enough wall service outlets. 

9. Good lighting. 

10. Windows that open as doors. 

11. Separation from noisy thor- 
oughfares and from other types of dis- 
turbances. 

12. Sufficient space for a browsing 
corner and so that the class can be 
divided into separate units which will 
not interfere with one another. 

13. Its own library. 





14. A modest little nook where a 
teacher may powder her nose (in pri- 
vate). 

The teachers should have: 

1. A decent lounge that can be used 
by both men and women. 

2. A coke machine and a coffee urn. 

3. A place where teachers may lie 
down for short rest periods. 

4. A telephone over which business 
can be conducted in privacy. 

When I heard these simple requests, 
I realized how often they have not 
been translated into reality. This is a 
request from those who teach our 
children. Our lowest clerk in almost 
any bank has much more than this— 
including air conditioning. 

It is my personal feeling that the 
child is our most important national 
resource, and, therefore, we should take 
a different point of view toward the 
amount of money we spend on teach- 
ers, school buildings, and teaching 
environment. We often see a child 
being sent to a shoddy building on a 
gravel school ground while his father 


-goes to work in a new car and works 


all day in a pleasantly furnished and 
often air conditioned office. His office 
must have cost from two to five times 
as much per square foot as the school 
envirenment to which he commits his 
child during formative years. We are 
not awake to this tragic situation and 
its implications. It is probably the 
most important, unrealized point of 
view influencing the programming of 
our schools today. 


A NEW CONCEPT NEEDED 

Parents of children will listen to a 
new concept of program and are prob- 
ably willing to pay for it. If our na- 
tional publications, as in some in- 
stances they are now doing, will give 
us the challenging picture of the im- 
proved values to our nation and to our 
communities of a stronger educational 
program, then we can get results. 
We can achieve the results we de- 
mand and we believe our people de- 
serve—but we must first decide what 
we really want. 





What’s Next in Planning? 
After the community has defined its educational program, what comes next in 
the planning of the school plant? That’s the question Mr. Rolfe will answer next 
month. He will describe nine characteristics of the scientifically designed plant. 
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EVERY CLASSROOM CAN BE 
A RESEARCH LABORATORY 


EHIND most moves to make 

changes in our school curriculum 
and organization lies evidence gath- 
ered by research workers who were 
convinced that their findings justified 
such changes. This research was not 
solely the work of trained workers; 
in fact, it was largely the result of 
classroom experimentation. 

Today, more than ever before, prin- 
cipals and teachers are demanding not 
only to know what research is being 
carried on in the field but also a 
chance to participate in the research 
activity. Therefore, research in ele- 
mentary education is becoming of 
vital concern to all workers in the 
field. 

What current research is being car- 
ried on in the elementary field that 
will affect our thinking, philosophy 
and methods in the immediate future 
and how can we as teachers and ad- 
ministrators participate in this re- 
search? 

Here are a few topics that have 
been subjects for research in the past 
few years: 

Grouping experiments. 

Relative worth of instructional pro- 
cedures in the various subject matter 
fields. 

Testing—its use and effectiveness. 

Improvement of research technics. 

. Examination methods. 

Study of personality. 

Studies in retention. 

Effect of movies. 

Predictions of success. 

Research in curriculum building. 

Research on why pupils fail. 

Comparison of administrative prac- 
tices, such as departmentalization. 

Research on all types of reading 
skills and habits. 

Studies of interaction in the class- 
room. 

Tests of theories as applied to vari- 
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ous subject fields, such as the social 
utility theory in arithmetic. 

Studies of child development. 

Studies involving individual differ- 
ences in children. 

These are just a few of the topics 
that have been and still are being 
studied by researchers. To them can 
be added many items where the 
“why?” and the “what?” seem unan- 
swerable. 

Every elementary school should be 
carrying out some research regardless 
of its simplicity. Douglas E. Scates* 
says, “Research offers a way out of 
confusion” and “offers hope for im- 
provement.” No better laboratory is 
available than your own school. Ele- 
mentary schools should be active par- 
ticipants in the search for the truth. 
Research facilities need expanding, 
and research consultants should be 
available to our schools. 

Today no industrial concern can 
expect to meet its competitors with- 
out a. highly skilled and active re- 
search» department. We, too, must 
discover the unknown as related to 
the individual child so that our de- 
mocracy can be strengthened through 
development of each individual. 

Suppose you are principal of an 
elementary school of 400 children 
with a faculty of sixteen teachers. You 
wish to do some “research.” You 
may desire to find out the answer to 
some question, such as “Is our way 
of teaching music in line with our 
objectives?” You are immediately con- 
fronted with the problem, “How shall 
we know?” 

First, research on a schoolwide basis 
calls for cooperative planning and par- 
ticipation by all faculty members. 

Second, teachers involved in the 
research should have sufficient free- 


*Journal of Educational Research 41:241 
(December) 1947. 


dom to continue the procedure until 
the project is completed. 

Third, teachers must trust the ad- 
ministration thoroughly so that they 
will not fear that failure of the project 
will result in loss of status. 

Fourth, the study must be as ob- 
jective as possible. 

Fifth, the methods of research must 
be completely understood before the 
project begins. 

Once the foregoing has been 
achieved, the problem can be at- 
tacked. You must decide: 

1. What has been done in this 
field by other people, including any 
formal or informal research carried on 
by individual teachers? This is im- 
portant, as duplicated research is 
wasteful of time and energy. Former 
projects should be carefully studied. 
Perhaps after such a study you may 
decide that the methods employed 
have been wrong and you wish to at- 
tack the project from another angle. 

2. Once this preliminary study has 
been completed, the committee in- 
volved should survey the various 
methods at its disposal and decide 
what best suits its project. The 
preparation may entail the setting up 
of the project as to method, time, size 
of group, and type of control and 
materials to be used and development 
of forms to be used, including in- 
structional materials and tests. 

3. Once your research project is 
completed, careful evaluation should 
be made by the committee as well as 
other members of the faculty. You 
may conclude that the number of chil- 
dren involved in the project was too 
small and you wish to repeat the ex- 
periment with refinements in a larger 
number of schools. This might be 
done through a near-by teachers col- 
lege by students writing masters’ 
theses or doctors’ dissertations. 
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FOUR TOWNS WORK AS ONE 


in a vocational and adult education program 


HE St. Clair River Area schools, in 

the Michigan towns of Algonac 
(pop. 3000), Marine City (pop. 
4500), Marysville (pop. 3000), and 
St. Clair (pop. 4000), are cooperating 
on an area vocational and adult edu- 
cation program that is enriching their 
curriculums at a minimum cost. 

The area program is administered 
by an executive board consisting of the 
four school superintendents and one 
school board member from each city. 
This board meets twice each year, or 
when necessary, to evaluate and to 
determine the scope of the program, 
to approve expenditures, and to make 
recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation of the four school districts. Offi- 
cers of this board are a chairman and 
a secretary. 

Each of the four city areas has a 
community council, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of employers, employes, 





: 


Area executive board in session, with director of voca- 
tional education giving a semiannual report. Left to 
right: W. T. Wilson, Donald MacDonald, Kenneth 
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city government, schools, women’s or- 
ganizations, and rural organizations, as 
well as members of other organizations 
when this is desirable. 

Each council meets at the request 
of the board of education or the super- 
intendent to discuss and advise on such 
problems as the school curriculum, 
adult classes, and the expansion of 
facilities. 

The professional agents for the pro- 
gram are a director of vocational and 
adult education and a coordinator, who 
have an office in the centrally located 
St. Clair High School. 

The director visits the high school 
in each of the four communities at 
least once each week to supervise the 





King, M. J. Gearing, D. C. Edmonson, Ralph Pfingst, 
Theo V. Eddy, Dr. C. H. Harsen, Norris Hanks, Mr. 


Maki, a superintendent, and trustee from each town. 


day vocational classes, industrial arts 
classes, and the evening adult classes 
and to consult with the guidance 
counselor. 

The coordinator spends one day a 
week in each town to interview stu- 
dents for employment and to coordi- 
nate the cooperative occupational train- 
ing, the apprentice training, and the 
on-the-job training. 

The veterans’ institute for the St. 
Clair River Area offers high school 
courses, self-improvement courses, re- 
lated instruction for apprentices and 
on-the-job trainees, and institutional 
on-the-farm training. It serves the 
area in counseling and in placement. 
Although the central office of the in- 
stitute is in St. Clair, classes are held 
in all four cities, depending upon the 
demand. 

The present adult education pro- 
gram includes twenty-three classes with 
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Organization chart of St. Clair River Area cooperative program. 


a total attendance of 298 adults. Classes 
are held in the local high schools, 
churches, industrial plants, and other 
convenient places. 

The program is broad in scope. The 
technics of formal education are not 
always used. This semester courses are 
being given in human relations in in- 
dustry, production methods, industrial 
first aid and safety, welding, driver 
training, physical recreation, and typ- 
ing. In the past such classes as reli- 
gious leadership training, home plan- 
ning, and home and family life have 
been offered. 

The area vocational department has 
initiated a follow-up study of drop- 
outs and graduates. The principal's 
office and the guidance counselor in 
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each school are assisting in the survey. 
The steering committee for the follow- 
up study includes the four high school 
principals, the vocational coordinator, 
and the director of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Because of this area program for 
vocational and adult education, the 
schools have been pulled closer to- 
gether. This has resulted in more 
cooperation in the solving of other 
mutual problems. 


Boat building class for adults. All 
work together on one boat, but 
nine boats will be built, one for 
each of nine men who have reg- 
istered for the evening course. 


3 abt. LPs 





The schools now use the same school 
calendar of holidays; one day of the 
preschool teachers’ conference is used 
for a joint meeting at which mutual 
problems are discussed; an area guid- 
ance conference was held in which all 
the teachers, of the area participated. 
All general school policies are dis- 
cussed by the four superintendents so 
that a uniform policy exists for the 
four schools. 

The executive board has recognized 
the needs of business, industry and 
labor, and, because of its interest and 
sincerity, better cooperation has de- 
veloped between them and education. 
All four communities have ‘held busi- 
ness, industry, labor and education 
days. On these days the teachers vis- 
ited the industrial plants in their town 
and discussed with management and 
labor how the schools can better serve 
them and how industry and labor can 
cooperate with the schools. 

The present program will be ex- 
panded as the need arises. Much 
thought already has been given to the 
idea of including day trade vocational 
classes, an agricultural program, and 
a program of distributive education. 

The St. Clair River Area vocational 
and adult education program is truly 
a cooperative plan. It has proved that 
small communities can work coopera- 
tively on an area basis and thereby 
enrich their local school curriculum 
at a Minimum cost. 
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Ecuador's successful experience in 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


EARLY three years ago Ecuador's 

ambassador to the United States, 
Galo Plaza, wrote enthusiastically in 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS about an ex- 
periment in international education. 
That experiment, the American School 
of Quito, was begun in 1940 by Senor 
Plaza, and he continues to play a lead- 
ing role in the school’s development, 
despite his new duties as president of 
Ecuador. 

In the article Senor Plaza expressed 
his faith in the value of international 
education as one of the bases for world 
understanding and his conviction that 
experiments like the American School 
of Quito could be instrumental in 
bringing about a deeper friendship be- 
tween the people of North and South 
America. 


IDEALS ACCEPTED 

That Senor Plaza’s enthusiasm was 
well founded seems borne out by the 
school’s development during the last 
three years. In plant, personnel, en- 
rollment, prestige and responsibility 
the school has steadily grown. The 
seeds planted nearly nine years ago 
now are bearing fruit as the first grad- 
uates of the American School of Quito 
go out to university life in Ecuador or 
the United States. 

The most obvious growth has been 
physical. The school had slightly more 
than 100 students and only one build- 
ing eight years ago; it now has 620 
students and four modern buildings on 
a 15 acre tract in Quito’s northern resi- 
dential district. The faculty numbers 
about forty, a third of whom are North 
American teachers who have come to 
Quito to teach in the English speaking 
classes. 

The real growth, however, has been 
in the steady advance and acceptance 
of the school’s ideals and practices. 
Coeducation, a daring and dangerous 
experiment eight years ago, now has 
been accepted by all but the most 
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ASHBY T. HARPER 


Principal, American School of Quito 
Quito, Ecuador 


tradition bound, who insist that the 
Latin temperament makes coeducation 
impossible. 

The boys and girls of the American 
School go to class, study and play to- 
gether, and the testimony of the girls 
themselves is the best proof of the 
success of this phase of the experiment. 
They note a great difference between 
the attitude of the boys of the Amer- 
ican School and that of boys from 
other schools. The latter, who have no 
Opportunity to meet girls on an easy, 
informal basis, are either tongue-tied 
in the presence of girls or—at the 
other extreme—show a complete lack 
of respect. The American School boys, 
who have learned to accept girls as 
companions in their everyday lives, 
treat them accordingly. 

Senor Plaza’s article recounted that 
“my school plants the seeds of democ- 
racy early.” This part of the experi- 
ment, typified by the growth of stu- 
dent council functions, has discredited 
the critics—both North American and 
Latin American—who have said that 
the Latin American student is not tem- 
peramentally fit for self-government. 


CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The student strike has no place in 
the American School of Quito, and the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
Consejo Estudiantil are one explana- 
tion. The constitution of this student 
council gives the students, through 
their representatives, the opportunity 
and the right to intervene, within 
properly defined limits, in the school’s 
administration, and to direct some of 
its activities. 

These rights have not been thrust 
upon the students before they are 
prepared to exercise them but rather 
have been granted as the student body 
has shown its responsibility and its 


ability to accept such privileges. Self- 
government, self-responsibility and self- 
direction, then, are and will remain 
important goals in the work of the 
school. 

The Spanish have a saying about the 
man who never moves forward or ac- 
complishes anything unless someone is 
behind him with a stick; it may not be 
long before this saying loses its sig- 
nificance in the American School of 


Quito. 


INTERNATIONAL IN OUTLOOK 

In other ways, too, the school has 
tried to incorporate into its completely 
Ecuadorian background the best fea- 
tures of North American education. 
While retaining much of the Ecua- 
dorian curriculum, it has introduced 
changes in method and subject matter 
which should better equip its Ecua- 
dorian students to face both national 
and international problems. It has 
striven to replace the age-old lecture 
system and give the student more 
opportunity to think, discuss and form 
his own conclusions. 

Debates and forums—in English 
and in Spanish—have supplemented 
the classroom activities by giving the 
students an opportunity to express 
themselves, before public audiences, on 
international, national or local topics. 
Clubs — journalism, dramatic, wood- 
working and music appreciation — 
have been formed and have given the 
students a chance not only to develop 
their personal interests but also to 
work more closely and informally with 
their teachers. 

In keeping with its conviction that 
much can be accomplished in non- 
academic activities, the school hopes to 
expand its plant in the next few years. 
Dramatics and debating in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, publication of a bi- 
lingual school newspaper, craft work 
in leather and wood, and athletics are 
important in the carrying out of the 
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Top, left: Principal Harper, Ambassador John F. 
Simmons, and Gerardo Moncayo, first recipient of 
the international scholarship for study at Wooster 
School, Danbury, Conn.; top, right: outdoor short- 


school’s aims. With the construction 
of the activities building, when funds 
become available, this phase of the 
school’s work will be enlarged. 

One of the most important of the 
school’s goals is the sending of its best 
graduates to complete their education 
in the United States. Four members of 
the first senior class, graduated in July 
1948, now are studying in North 
American schools or colleges. A fifth, 
at present secretary to the principal, 
has just been awarded an $1850 In- 
ternational Honor Scholarship by Briar- 
cliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
N.Y. In the future, we hope that the 
exchange of students may be two-way 
and that some of our Ecuadorian fac- 
ulty members may spend a year study- 
ing and teaching in the United States. 


ACCEPTED BY PEOPLE OF QUITO 


The best graduates usually speak 
fluent English, and their years in the 
American School have given them an 
understanding of North American 
ways and educational methods. For 
these reasons their adjustment to life 
in United States colleges is likely to be 
more rapid than that of the average 
Latin American student. With this 
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background, they should be able to ex- 
tract the full measure of benefit from 
their studies and from North Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
success of Galo Plaza’s experiment in 
international education is the growing 
acceptance of the American School by 
the people of Quito. That acceptance 
is by no means unanimous, but it is 
more widespread every day. Coeduca- 
tion still has its severe critics in the 
provincial city of Quito, but American 
School parents are usually the first to 
say that the system works. 

The Amercan School has never 
needed the traditional Latin American 
inspectores to enforce discipline. The 
result has been sometimes that visitors, 
accustomed to the rigid discipline in 
other schools, feel that the American 
School is too lax. The success of the 
system is apparent, however, in the 
greater responsibility and self-disci- 
pline of the individual students. 

One substitute teacher even remarked 
upon the wonder of students reporting 
to Classrooms voluntarily, at the sound 
of the bell. In his school the services 
of the inspector were necessary to en- 
sure that students got to class. The 


hand dictation in sunny patio of school; bottom, 
left: first grade gardeners; bottom, right: Susana 
Donoso, Briarcliff College scholarship winner, and 
Mrs. Madge Harper, head of commercial studies. 


parents of the American School chil- 
dren realize the value of self-direction 
as against military discipline. 


BUILDS FRIENDSHIP FOR U.S. 


Finally, education at the American 
School of Quito is now widely ac- 
cepted because it is undoubtedly a 
good preparation for advanced study 
in the United States. Since the 1930's 
the North American colleges and uni- 
versities have largely replaced Euro- 
pean institutions as the goal for Latin 
American students seeking university 


_ or graduate training. Experience has 


shown that those who have studied in 
the United States invariably return 
strong friends of their neighbor. 
Because Ecuador is a small country, 
it is probable that some of the present 
American School students will have 
important roles to play in their coun- 
try’s future. And, since the world de- 
creases in size and grows in interde- 
pendence every day, it is fitting that 
the leaders of tomorrow have the kind 
of training that Ecuador’s Amercan 
School of Quito is ttying to provide. 
If its internationalism could be dupli- 
cated in thousands of similar schools, 
lasting world peace would be nearer. 
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MAY CALENDAR 

My May basket’s chock full of pleasure and jo) 

With flowers of affection from each girl and boy, 

With sweetmeats of friendship which youngsters all bring 
With pennies of knowledge fresh minted each spring. 


« » 


EXPLORING THE ENVIRONMENT 
NOW is the time of year when modern educators look 
beyond drab schoolrooms into the great out-of-doors. 

“Discover the educational resources in the environ- 
ment of your own community that offer children con- 
crete experiences in helpful social living,” exhorts a 
recent publication. “Visit the nearest feed store, lumber- 
yard, laundry or, best of all, a near-by farm. Make use 
of your environmental material.” 

It reads like a good idea, but did you ever try it? First 
of all, collect the children, making sure there are more 
children than parents and/or hangers-on who are just 
going for the ride. Then select your farm by blackmail- 
ing the farmer who has a child in your charge and who 
dares not refuse. All tripping children should be insured 
for $20,000 per head, if this is practical, because a num- 
ber will get lost or disabled. 

There are a lot of tiresome pedagogical preparations, 
too, such as preplanning, making check lists, renting 
toilets in strategic places, and getting consents from 
parents. This preplanning does not seem important, 
at the moment, and may have to be ignored if the trip 
is ever to get started. There should be evaluations of the 
trip, too, and the wise administrator makes these before 
undertaking the actual excursion because he knows he 
will be too worn out to do it later. 

Probably the most fruitful resource will be the farm 
pond. There the children may explore nature at its best, 
playfully ducking one another, 
drinking the muddy water, and 
falling into unsuspected mud- 
holes. It is at this point that the 
more practical administrator may 
decide that the best procedure 
is to drown his sorrows, includ- 
ing the parents, once and for all. 
Such a course is not always con- 
ducive to happy community rela- 
; tionships. Rather, he should de- 
cide that any further exploration might better be in the 
local museum, where the mummies are habituated to the 





vagaries of human behavior. 


S-X EDUCATION 

“THE Teacher Must Learn First in Sex Education” leers 
a recent headline in one of the world’s greatest education 
magazines (March 1949). What a flood of wonder, 
trepidation and even nostalgia such a pronouncement 
must bring to the schoolmaster who has bumped his 
head against the taboos of yesterday. 

In those dear innocent days the school administrator 
never even dared to admit the existence of s-x education. 
To be sure, he had his troubles. The more daring physi- 
ology texts too often contained vague references to some- 
thing known as the natural functions. However, the 
offending pages could be stapled down and passed over 
by a sufficiently alert teacher. Fortunately, even in these 
books, s-x itself was not even hinted at, and the bees and 
flowers were held up only as horrible examples in the 
few early films shown to the segregated seniors. 

O, tempora! O, mores! The child-development people 
became the first offenders. The more scholarly child- 
developers thought up pretty phrases about the “vege- 
tative processes,’ and they didn’t mean potatoes either. 
In time it openly became the fad to use such euphemisms 
on educational panels and round tables and, for all we 
know, in workshops. 

But the more conservative superintendents still long 
for those departed days when s-x was relegated to the 
same category as the taxpayers’ associations and the early 
P.T.A.’s—annoying phenomena to be discussed only in 
the privacy of the board of education, something dis- 
tasteful like the lamb stew served in the cafeteria, a 
thing as unnecessary and profitless as a faculty meeting. 

Maybe it’s high time that we old timers joined the 
“three S's,” the Society for the Suppression of S-x. May- 
be we should take some concerted action about films like 
the University of Oregon’s “H-m-n Gr-wth.” There is 
no telling where the thing may end if it is allowed to go 
unchecked. School administrators, who often have been 
pointed out as striking a nice balance between the s-xes, 
might well take heed. 


« » 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 

“No life is entirely useless,” muttered the school super- 
intendent who had just lost his job. “Even the worst of 
us can serve as a horrible example.” 
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confer for several days before 


school opens 


A Visit with 
A. E. WOLTERS 
by DOLORES E. HENNING 


pease WEEK the high school 

teachers in Highland Park, Il, 
called their first preschool conference 
in 1947. But the week was so suc- 
cessful that th2 teachers planned the 
1948 conferem 2 themselves; their com- 
mittees are still, voluntarily, working 
on the school problems they chose to 
consider. 

Principal A. E. Wolters suggested 
the first conference because he wanted 
to bring in outside speakers to stimu- 
late the teachers’ thinking and to start 
staff members working together to 
solve problems. Too, he felt a week 
of leisurely discussion was much bet- 
ter preparation for teachers than the 
usual hurried meeting the day before 
school started. 


CONSULTANTS HELP 


With the help of educational con- 
sultants, the teachers spent the week 
in workshops, discussing curriculum, 
guidance and mental hygiene. One ex- 
pert reviewed curriculum construction, 
surveyed the school’s work and 
planned an all-school program—one 
that every department could meet. An- 
other pointed out that teachers must 
consider mental hygiene for themselves 
as well as for students. A third speaker 
thoroughly reviewed with the teachers 
the school’s guidance program. 

During the week the teachers were 
able to visit with one another; they had 
time to plan their assignments for 
the first week or even six weeks of 
school; they were able to organize their 
work. 
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One objection voiced by the teach- 
ers the first year, Mr. Wolters said, was 
that the meetings were too broad and 
general in nature. But all agreed that 
the program should be continued. 

To encourage the teachers to take 
part in planning the 1948 conference, 
the principal sent this notice to all of 
them last spring: 

“I wish to have the heads of depart- 
ments plan with me the in-service pro- 
gram. I should like suggestions from 
teachers as to the type of program 
they would prefer. 

“Would you please turn in to the 
office box any suggestions you have on 
what type of general topic might be 
presented. We could have one or two 
outside speakers. 

“What specific subjects should we 
work on, such as final examinations, 
P.T.A. meetings, attitudes, eligibility, 
attendance, grading, etc.?” 

Among the topics for discussion 
suggested by the teachers were assem- 
bly programs, assignments for class 
work, curriculum, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, the integration of the high 
school and the community, objectives 
of the school, and teacher load. The 
teachers also requested outside speak- 
ers on curriculum, ethical standards, 
Eastern colleges, guidance, psychology, 
philosophy of education, mental health, 
visual aids, reading and tests and 
measurements. 

The suggestions were turned over 
to the department heads, who sum- 
marized the specific subjects under five 
general headings. Committees were 


they cat it PRAYER WEEK 


at Highland Park, IIl., where teachers 





formed to study the five topics: attend- 
ance, grading, guidance, attitudes and 
curriculum. 

The department chairmen also rec- 
ommended a speaker on curriculum 
and one on visual aids. They asked a 
member of the board of education to 
speak to the teachers on the philosophy 
of the school and on the policies of 
the board on such matters as salary 
schedule, relationships with the com- 
munity, and the board’s relations with 
teachers. 


NOTICE SENT 

Another notice then was sent to all 
teachers. It listed the five committees 
and asked each teacher to indicate 
which she would like to join, giving 
a first and second choice. As far as 
possible, each teacher was placed on 
the committee of her first choice. 

Mr. Wolters admits that he wanted 
very much to name the committee 
chairmen. But he decided that, since 
he had encouraged democratic pro- 
cedures in the planning that far, the 
teachers also should elect their own 
chairmen and secretaries. If they made 
mistakes, he reasoned, they would soon 
learn they had and would be more care- 
ful the next year. 

In the one case in which the teach- 
ers did not elect Mr. Wolters’ choice, 
the chairman they did choose has, he 
says, done as excellent a job as have 
the other four committee heads. 

The principal is convinced that one 
of the chief reasons the Highland Park 
teachers are so interested in the work- 
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shops is that they choose the subjects 
for study and are permitted to serve 
on the committees they prefer. 

The idea of conference week had 
been presented on the basis that if 
teachers did committee work and at- 
tended the workshops they would not 
have to attend so many meetings after 
school during the academic year. But 
after the 1948 conference was over, 
the teachers asked that the commit- 
tees be continued through the entire 
year, so that they could make a further 
study of school problems. 


The groups now meet once a month. 
after the general faculty meetings. 
The students are dismissed at 2:45; 
general announcements are made, and 
then the committees begin their dis- 
cussions, which usually last until 4:30 
o: 5:45. The groups report to the en- 
tire faculty as often as they consider it 
necessary; occasionally one committee 
takes over an entire general meeting 
for a report and discussion of its sug- 
gestions. It is always the faculty as a 
whole that acts on committee recom- 
mendations. 


One of the recommendations made by 
the attitude committee last fall was the 
discontinuation of the National Honor 
Society and of the awarding of a medal 
of honor. The group suggested the 
substitution of three honor days on 
which recognition would be given to 
all outstanding students. 

However, the committee decided 


that before any definite action was 
taken it should discuss the matter with 
the student council and the seniors. 
Because of these discussions the group 
now has almost decided that the so- 
ciety should not be discontinued but 
does believe that the method of selec- 
tion should be changed. 

The attitude committee also is work- 
ing with the P.T.A. It is making plans 
for a meeting to which students and 
their parents will be invited. A panel 
of students will discuss the problems 
they face at home; then a panel of 
parents, who have not heard the stu- 
dents’ talk, will tell about the prob- 
lems they have with their children. 

If the plan works out, committees of 
parents and students will be appointed 
to discuss mutual problems and to re- 
port their findings to the P.T.A. 


The curriculum committee found 
that many of the recent studies of 
secondary curriculum are based upon 
a philosophy of education formulated in 
1938 by the Education Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. This 
philosophy was published in the book 
called “The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy.” 

The faculty voted to adopt the ob- 
jectives suggested by the commission. 
Then the curriculum committee asked 
each department head to make a list 
of the objectives of his department 





it’s Home and It’s School 





THE TEACHER at Strathgarve, Scotland, lives in a little house which is 


part of the school building. Her garden is the only playground. The 
Scots are eager to have their children educated; a free education, from 
primary school to university, is open to anyone who will apply himself. 
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and turn it in to the committee. The 
lists were compared with the commis- 
sion’s list; wherever there seemed to 
be discrepancies, the group suggested 
that teachers in the department restudy 
their aims and, if necessary, change 
their curriculum to meet the objec- 
tives they consider desirable. 

The guidance committee decided to 
make a follow-up study of Highland 
Park graduates, a study of the holding 
power of the school, and an evaluation 
of the entire guidance program. It is 
working with the University of Illinois 
on these projects. 


TEACHERS TO MAKE PLANS 
What will be discussed at the 1949 


conference Mr. Wolters does not 
know; the teachers will make definite 
plans in May. 

Since the Highland Park teachers 
are hired on a ten-month basis, but 
school is in session only nine and a 
half months, Mr. Wolters has had no 
difficulty about scheduling a confer- 
ence week. To take care of its cost he 
added $300 to his budget. 

He thinks a week is long enough, 
although some schools are planning 
two- and even three-week conferences. 
The longer sessions, the Highland Park 
principal pointed out, usually come 
during some of the hottest summer 
weather; too, they may interfere with 
the plans of teachers who wish to at- 
tend summer school or to travel. 

At the end of the school year Mr. 
Wolters asks his teachers to take the 
first day after school closes to evaluate 
their work in terms of the conclusions 
they reached during their preschool 
workshops. It is essential, he believes, 
that the teachers do this before they 
leave for summer vacation, but a day 
is sufficient time for the evaluation. A 
longer period in the spring also might 
interfere with teachers’ plans. 

Commenting on his experience with 
preschool conferences, Mr. Wolters 
said: “Since the teachers planned the 
program this year, they have entered 
wholeheartedly into the entire week’s 
work. They often comment that they 
cannot understand how they ever could 
come to school one day and start school 
the next. Now they have an oppor- 
tunity not only to work on school 
projects but also to plan their work 
for the start of school. 

“The conference week has helped 
the morale of the entire school. Teach- 
ers and students started out this fall 
better prepared than they ever have 
been before.” 
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RULING: The New York statute 
providing for the creation of central 
school districts requires a favorable 
vote of a majority of those electors 
present at a meeting called in accord- 
ance with the statute, not merely a 
majority of those voting. The statutes 
give the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education final jurisdiction 
over disputes as to the validity of 
school elections; but, whenever the 
interpretation of a statute is involved, 
appeal is open to the courts. The com- 
missioner’s final authority covers only 
questions of fact, and not questions of 
law. Finley et al. v. Spaulding et al., 
(N.Y. Sup.), 81 N.Y. S. 2d 890 
(1948). 

CASE: In June 1948 a meeting of 
the electors of a proposed central 
school district in Wayne and Monroe 
counties was duly held, with 947 pres- 
ent. There were 473 affirmative ballots, 
470 negative ballots, and 4 blank bal- 
lots. Thus the proposition was lost. 
There was no motion to reconsider, 
and the statute provides that in such 
event no second meeting for this pur- 
pose shall be called within one year. 
Nevertheless in July notices appeared 
for a meeting to elect a board of edu- 
cation and adopt a budget. It appeared 
that “some subordinate in the state 
education department had informally 
ruled that the projected district had 
been created.” This suit was brought 
to restrain any further proceedings 
until one year after June 24, 1948. The 
injunction was granted. 


The state education department 
came into court with no direct answer 
to the complaint but only with a mo- 
tion to dismiss on the ground that the 
matter was for exclusive determina- 
tion by the commissioner. This tactic 
automatically defeated itself, because 
it tacitly admitted the facts alleged and 
made it clear that the dispute involved 
questions of law. Accordingly, the 
court took jurisdiction and held that 
the district never came into existence. 


COEDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RULING: A permanent trust fund 
given to the town of Exeter, N.H., 
eighty-four years ago, the income to be 
used solely for the education of fe- 
males, may now properly be regarded 
as not necessarily intended to support a 
separate school for girls, but the in- 
come may be applied to the operating 
cost of a coeducational public high 
school, if applied to such portion 
thereof as is attributable to the educa- 
tion of females. 
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CURRENT DECISIONS 
ON SCHOOL LAW 


Changing conditions, making the in- 
come insufficient for the support of a 
separate school, would defeat the do- 
nor’s charitable intent to promote the 
education of girls were it not for this 
application of the judicial doctrine of 
cy pres, under which the use of the 
trust fund income may be molded to 
keep it most efficacious for its prin- 
cipal purpose. Exeter et al. v. Robinson 
Heirs et al., (N.H.), 55 A. 2d 622 
(1947). 

CASE: A will, probated in 1864, 
gave the fund to Exeter in the expec- 
tation that the town would furnish a 
building for a “female seminary,” and 
the trust income would pay the teach- 
ers. This was done, but after the lapse 
of seven decades the annual income of 
some $16,000 became sadly inade- 
quate, the building became obsolescent 
and in bad repair, and it became ob- 
vious that the maintenance of a 
double system of secondary schools, 
segregated by sex, was prohibitively 
expensive for the town and not in 
harmony with modern conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, the town petitioned the 
courts for permission to proceed as 
indicated above and received an affr- 
mative answer from the supreme court 


of New Hampshire. 


TAX FOR ACCRUED PENSIONS 


RULING: The Illinois statute of 1921 
providing for a teachers’ pension fund 
in the school district of Chicago stipu- 
lates that the school district shall pay 
certain tax monies into the fund as a 
reserve for the payment of accrued 
pensions. This is not an unconstitu- 
tional imposition of a local tax by the 
state legislature for a local (corporate ) 
purpose, because the pension system is 
clearly for the benefit of public educa- 
tion, and public education is legally a 
matter of state concern, not merely a 
local function. People ex rel. Nelson, 
County Collector, v. Jackson-Highland 
Building Corporation, (Ill.), 81 N. E. 
2d 578 (1948). , 

CASE: The Chicago Board of Edu- 
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cation, finding itself more than $1,000,- 
000 in arrears in its payments into the 
pension fund, put that sum into its 
budget for 1943. A property taxpayer 
refused to pay his taxes for that year, 
alleging that the pension item was un- 
constitutional. The board of education 
obtained from the trial court an order 
of sale of his property for nonpayment 
of taxes, and this judgment was af- 
firmed by the supreme court of Illinois. 


TRIBULATIONS OF WAVERLY NO. 6 


RULING: The Illinois act of 1947 
authorizing the formation of com- 
munity unit school districts to main- 
tain schools for Grades 1 through 12 
is constitutional. The previously en- 
acted school reorganization statute of 
1945, as amended in 1947 to require 
all changes in school district bound- 
aries to be referred to the county 
survey committee by the county super- 
intendent of schools, does not apply to 
the creation of new community unit 
school districts under the new act of 
1947. Three cases: People v. Deather- 
age et al., (Ill.), 81 N. E. 2d 581; 
Radford et al. v. Withrow, County 
Superintendent of Schools, (Ill), 81 
N. E. 2d 417; People ex rel. Deather- 
age et al. v. Radford et al., (Ill.), 81 
N. E. 2d 419 (All Sept. 24, 1948). 

CASES: Waverly Community Unit 
School District No. 6, in Sangamon 
and two adjacent counties, was organ- 
ized under the 1947 act, and the IlIli- 
nois supreme court killed three birds 
in one day if not with one stone by 
declaring in three cases that (1) the 
act of 1947 is valid and constitutional; 
(2) under it the county superintendent 
must call an election when properly 
petitioned; (3) he need not submit 
the matter to the county survey com- 
mittee set up under the act of 1945; 
(4) a new community unit school dis- 
trict created under the act of 1947 is 
not subject to survey and reorganiza- 
tion as provided for other districts in 
the act of 1945, and (5) the acts of 
1945 and 1947 are compatible. 
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Pupils and teacher gather around the radio for their favorite program 


RURAL CHILDREN "LISTEN AND LEARN" 


BOUT 3000 of Iowa's rural school 

children are receiving an educa- 

tional lift from radio through a new 
“Listen and Learn” series. 

The educational service, conducted 
by the State University of Iowa's 
broadcasting facilities in Iowa City, is 
designed to supplement formal teach- 
ing programs in rural schools. 

Embracing many fields of educa- 
tional interest, the “Listen and Learn” 
series includes ten weekly programs. 
in contrast with ordinary formalized 
classroom broadcasts, Jowa’s rural 
youngsters are taken on imaginary 
tours of the forty-eight states by 
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R. S. McGRANAHAN 


State University of lowa 


“train” during a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram every Monday. 

Similar tours of foreign countries 
have been made in another popular 
travel series, “In Other Lands.” His- 
tory and geography are the principal 
fields of study during the “tour” pro- 
grams, with the commentator describ- 
ing the scenery, cities and products of 
the states and countries visited. 

Since most rural schools are small 
and have limited funds, they are un- 
able to bring outside musical talent 
to the school. By studying the early 
developments of the principal musical 
instruments—the violin, wood winds, 


piano and drums—and by hearing both 
recorded and “live” solos and orches- 
trations, the children soon learn to 
appreciate music. 

Musical concerts also are being 
brought to people in many isolated 
rural areas who find it difficult and 
inconvenient to get to the larger cities 
where musical entertainment is avail- 
able. 

The series was designed and planned 
by Carl Menzer, director of WSUI- 
KSUI, and John P. Highlander, pro- 
gram director of the two stations, in 
cooperation with Frank Snider, super- 
intendent of Johnson County schools. 
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“Although the series was designed 
primarily for rural schools of the state, 
many consolidated and city elementary 
schools have benefited,’ Mr. High- 
lander said. 

Three factors led to the inauguration 
of the program early in 1948: 


1. The great number of rural 
schools in lowa. 
2. The shortage of experienced 


teachers qualified to do an effective 
job in all of the many academic areas 
that must be covered in rural schools. 

3. The schools’ lack of money with 
which to purchase projection machines 
and sets of usable musical recordings 
and other recorded material. 

By purchasing a radio receiving set 
at nominal cost, rather than the more 
expensive audio-visual equipment, each 
school can take advantage of the 
radio stations’ recorded library of good 
music and other programs which sup- 
plement regular classroom work. 

The correlation of the ten weekly, 
fifteen-minute programs with the ac- 
tual course procedure of the schools 
was the biggest hurdle for the three- 
man planning committee. The courses 
were outlined and prepared, with the 
use of manuals published by the state 
department of public instruction, on 
the four main course areas—social 
studies, history, English and geography. 

Teachers of the schools taking ad- 
vantage of any program in the series 
are mailed broadcasting schedules two 
weeks in advance. These schedules 
give a background, an informative 
description of the type of program, 
how it is to be presented, and sug- 
gested classroom follow-ups. 

Approximately half of the programs 
in the “Listen and Learn” series sup- 
plement actual course work, while the 
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Four University 
of lowa students , 
take their lis- .% 
teners on an im- 
aginary tour of 
all the states. 


other half are extracurricular. “Our ex- 
tracurricular program is educational and 
informative and is designed to help fill 
the ‘gaps and voids’ in the training of 
the average rural child,” Mr. High- 
lander said. 

As an example the WSUI program 
director pointed to the newest pro- 
gram, “Going Places,’ in which the 
commentator takes the children on a 
real tour of a modern streamlined train, 
an airport, a city bank, a post office 
and a fire station. 

“We are not attempting to replace 
the rural teacher,” commented Mr. 
Highlander. “The aim of the new 
series is to supplement the programs 
now in existence in ‘rural schools. For 
continued success we must have the 
closest cooperation between our staff 
and the teachers and county superin- 
tendents.” 

Although the new series was pre- 
tested with “mock broadcasts” to teach- 
ers last August, officials intended to 


Third graders 
work on their 
projects while 
they listen to 
the ''Hobbies 
and Games" 
radio program. 
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use one county—Johnson—as a pat- 
tern or testing ground for the first 
six months or year. They hoped 
schools in other counties would join 
the listening audience, but the rapid 
expansion to 175 schools throughout 
Southeastern and Central lowa during 
the first three months far exceeded 
expectations. 

To radio stations anticipating such 
an educational program, Mr. High- 
lander suggests starting off with two 
or three programs a week rather than 
the ten attempted by WSUI-KSUI. 

“I can't emphasize strongly enough 
the time necessary to prepare the 
scripts, present the programs and 
perform the liaison work with super- 
intendents, teachers and parents,” he 
said. 

Since WSUI-KSUI isan educational 
station, interested primarily in servic- 
ing the state, it was able to start the 
“Listen and Learn” series on a large 
scale. For such an undertaking a full- 
time staff must be available. 

In beginning this type of program, 
it is of vital importance first to popu- 
larize the idea among the teachers, 
parents and superintendents. Mr. High- 
lander believes that school adminis- 
trators should be eager to take advan- 
tage of radio educational programs be- 
cause the medium provides something 
different and interesting in learning 
for students. 

A committee of persons represent- 
ing teachers, school administrators, and 
the broadcasting station working to- 
gether, preparing and evaluating the 
program is ideal. It is necessary for 
such committee to have meetings peri- 
odically during the broadcasting period 
to evaluate the programs and to offer 
constructive Criticism. 
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Maintenance and Operation 








A CREED FOR SUPERIOR CUSTODIANS 


Dare of the important results of 
the improvement of educational 
practice has been the improvement of 
school building facilities. 

In the “little red schoolhouse” we 
sat in uncomfortable seats and froze 
on one side and baked on the other. 
We suffered from eyestrain and many 
other discomforts. True, we left last- 
ing marks deeply carved on the fur- 
niture and on the building itself, but 
really serious are the lasting marks in 
depreciated vitality, physical defects, 
and character left upon those who at- 
tertded such schools. 

Modern housing methods have 
brought schanges. These changes de- 
mand better methods of maintaining 
school facilities. 

What do we expect from our cus- 
todian today? In his “Efficient Busi- 
ness Administration of Public Schools,” 
G. F. Womrath states that a custodian 
“should be an economist in the use of 
supplies, a sanitarian, a moralist, a first- 
class housekeeper, a sociologist, a dip- 
lomat, a maintenance engineer, and an 
expert mechanical engineer.”’ That is 
a goal which should challenge alert, 
capable, well trained custodians and 
janitor-engineers. Even our best teach- 
ers could hardly do more. 

N. E. Viles outlines some major pur- 
poses of good school maintenance in 
his book, “The Custodian at Work.”? 
They are: 

l. Preserving the public's invest- 
ment in school property. 

2: Providing proper facilities for 
the protection of children. . 

3. Providing proper school house- 
keeping for character building. 

4. Providing proper school house- 
keeping so that effective and econom- 
ical work can be done. 





*Womrath, G. F., Efficient Business Ad- 
ministration of Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932, pp. 279-81. 

*Viles, Nelson E., The Custodian at 
Work, New York, University Publishing 
Co., 1941, pp. 1 to 8. 
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LORING C. HALBERSTADT 


Director of Business and Research 
Public Schools of Terre Haute, Ind. 


The “little red schoolhouse” was 
worth a few hundred dollars. Experts 
tell us that now the people of the 
United States have invested more than 
$12,000,000,000 in school plants and 
equipment and that the education of 
children is the biggest business in the 
United States today.* 

If school buildings and equipment 
are given proper care and maintenance, 
their life can be increased perhaps as 
much as five to eight years. This means 
a savings to taxpayers and school 
patrons. Hence proper protection and 
use of school property, equipment and 
supplies prevent deterioration and 
waste, prolong their life, and effect 
some substantial savings for the 
school patrons. 

The second purpose is to provide for 
the protection of school children. Pres- 
ervation of the health and safety of 
school children is a big job. Here are 
a few of the hazards that can be found 
in a school building and on school 
grounds: icy spots, obstructed exits, 
doors that do not work properly, ice 
on fire escapes, loose railings, hanging 
icicles, splinters on furniture, and de- 
fective hot water lines. 

Negligence may cause accidents. Fre- 
quent inspections of the building from 
attic to basement will reveal danger 
spots which custodians should con- 
stantly watch and check. They should 
know what to do first in case of fire. 
The first job is to sound the alarm, and 
the second is to provide aid in getting 
pupils out of the building safely and 





*Moehlman, Arthur B.: School Adminis- 
tration, New York, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940, p. 409. The amount given by 
Moehlman is $6,731,324,741. with a debt of 
$3,043,125,380, or $136.47 per pupil en- 
rolled. Hence the total cost, which includes 
repayment of principal plus interest, is not 
far from $12,000,000,000. 


without panic. After that there is time 
to think of property values. 

The third major purpose of good 
school maintenance is character build- 
ing. Proper character building may be 
promoted by custodial staffs in two 
ways. Dull, uninteresting schoolrooms . 
and buildings invite marking and mar- 
ring. School custodians can develop 
children’s pride in and appreciation of 
school buildings. They can help in 
diverting and directing energies that 
must have an outlet into proper 
channels. 

The custodian sometimes is more in- 
fluential than the teacher in his contact 
with students. They seek his advice. 
He exercises an influence that demands 
that he be clean in body, mind and 
habits. Such characteristics as surliness, 
excessive familiarity, vulgarity, use of 
profanity, and laziness will bring crit- 
icism from parents and patrons. Many 
pupils will copy a custodian’s ideals 
and habits. 

So custodians should love children 
and have the ability to get along with 
them so that they will obtain children’s 
respect and cooperation. When teach- 
ers, pupils and custodians work to- 
gether in “maintaining clean and scar- 
less buildings” some good traits of 
character are being developed in the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

The last purpose is good housekeep- 
ing, so that proper and efficient work 
can be accomplished in our schools. 
This involves the learning process. 
Children learn best in suitable sur- 
roundings that tend to keep them alert 
and active mentally. Any condition of 
housekeeping that slows mental activ- 
ity is costly. Someone has said that 
poor housekeeping may cost a school 
system many times more each day than 
the amount paid for housekeeping 
services. 

Custodians should keep our boys and 
girls happy. They teach a lesson when 
they keep their buildings clean, com- 
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with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 





GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 


your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 


the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
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Division Sales Offices: Boston 





EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly, 


SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
prevents the growth of grass on areas treated, and mini- 
mizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by houses, 
stores, and laundries. 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 


New York » Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Atlanta New Orleans Houston Louisville + Toledo 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company NS 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent —™ dust.”’ 
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fortable and cheerful. After all, the 
purpose of education is to teach chil- 
dren to want the better things in life 
and to help them as far as possible in 
developing “the necessary skills to 
satisfy these wants.” Many boys and 
girls find the schoolhouse the finest 
building that they can ever call home. 
Many will learn from custodians how 
to be comfortable, clean and sanitary. 
Some of their ideas and ideals of “liv- 
ing a life” will come from school 
housekeeping. 

The school custodian has an impor- 
tant position to fill in the school pro- 
gram. He opens the building early in 
the morning and prepares it for the 
activities of the day. As caretaker and 
engineer he must assume the responsi- 
bility for the comfort of the occupants 
during the day. He has charge after 
the teachers and pupils have completed 
the day’s work. Quiet, efficient and 
thorough work is necessary. I believe 
that the following suggestions are par- 
ticularly helpful to custodians. 


FIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Orderly arrangement of work 
from start to finish. Efficient organiza- 
tion will result in a better and easier 
job. 

2. A set routine. This means a spe- 
cific way of going about the job. Doing 
work in the same daily pattern day 
after day will result in the custodian’s 
being able to do better work in less 
time, and it will also keep him from 
overlooking things. 

3. Thorough methods. Hit-and-miss 
methods mean neglect. Negligence 
means waste, risks and dinginess. It 
reflects poor management. If the work 
is thorough, the school building will 
reflect good management. 

4. Direction. This means that each 
individual assumes his part of the work 
and that full responsibility for it has 
been given to him; there is no oppor- 
tunity for “passing the buck.” More 
interest in the work follows and that is 
of the greatest importance. The cus- 
todian, after a training period, is ex- 
pected to know how and where to do 
the many things that are necessary for 
the school program. 

5. Rotation. Many principals and 
business managers think that rotation 
of work is a good plan. It affords the 
worker a chance to do any of the re- 
quired work in a building. Doing a 
certain task over and over may make 
a man an expert, but a change now 
and then will make it possible for him 
to fill other jobs in an emergency. 
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Here is a proposed creed for supe- 
rior Custodians: 

“Let us read about our work and 
study our job that we may work prop- 
erly and be familiar with all of the 
various operations expected of us, and 
that we may perform them in the 
proper sequence. Let it be said of us 
that our information, methods and pro- 





cedures are of the best. Let it be said 
of us that we could deal equally well 
with a beautiful flower garden of nar- 
cissus, tulips and roses or a stubborn 
principal or teacher who somehow had 
lost step with modern trends or that 
curly headed little boy who came to 
us for advice and may model his action 
after ours.” 


CUSTODIANS’ NIGHT SCHOOL 


J. M. CRONE 


Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Db cagpeey worth doing is worth 
doing well. If one lacks the 
knowledge of how to do a task, it be- 
comes difficult, uninteresting and tir- 
ing, but the person who has his work 
explained to him, is shown how it 
should be done and is taught to do it 
himself—in other words, one who is 
trained—can perform the task more 
easily, more efficiently, and with great 
personal satisfaction. 

To achieve this objective, the latest 
efforts of the Ithaca school system 
have been directed toward organiza- 
tion of the custodial training classes 
held weekly in the evening school. 

A schedule was set up for a class 
of two fifty-minute periods between 
the hours of 7 and 9 p.m. every Mon- 
day from January 1 to March 31. The 
instruction, consisting of lectures, 
demonstrations, charts motion pic- 
tures, and actual work by the student 
himself, was carried on under the 
direction of one teacher. He was 
assisted by representatives of various 
engineering and maintenance fields. 

The proposed schedule was ex- 
plained to several prominent concerns 
with a request that each send one of 
its salesmen or engineers to lecture on 
a particular phase of building main- 
tenance work, using motion pictures 
or such other aids as the company reg- 
ularly puts out. The response was 
gratifying. The firms provided capa- 
ble lecturers and instructive exhibits. 

The purpose of these classes was 
nontechnical. The attempt was made 
to familiarize the student with the 
ordinary equipment common to all 
our schools and to most public build- 





ings, e.g. radiators, valves, thermostats, 
brushes and paints. 

Each lecturer was requested to take 
for granted that none of his audience 
was acquainted with the item being 
explained or demonstrated. 

The outline used for the course was 
as follows: 

Operating and maintaining heating 
and ventilating systems 

Safety 

Elements of heating 

Controls 
Maintaining plumbing fixtures and 
making minor repairs 

Automatic valves 

Minor repairs 

Student participation 
Cleaning and maintaining floors, win- 
dows, fixtures 

Floors and maintenance 

Building maintenance 

Cleaning 
Maintaining and operating electrical 
equipment and appliances 

Regulators 

Clocks and fire alarms 

Self-marked evaluation tests 

A question and answer period was 
a vital part of each session. The in- 
terest aroused by having essential 
questions (as well as some ridiculous 
ones) answered was gratifying. Many 
students took part, explaining their 
ideas of saving steps and increasing 
efficiency. 

A salary increment as an incentive 
to increase attendance at this form of 
instruction was voted by the Ithaca 
board of education and will be paid 
to employes who remain with our 
system for two years. 
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This low-cost ceiling 
will quiet your school 


F noise is hampering the work of students and 
teachers in your school, there’s an easy, low- 
cost solution to the problem. Acoustical ceil- 
ings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® will absorb 
distracting noise—and at a cost well within 
budget limitations. Cushiontone is low in ccst 
and ideally suited to economical methods of ap- 
plication. Usually it can simply be cemented in 
place right over the existing plaster ceiling. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a_ fiberboard 
acoustical tile, factory-painted white on face and 
beveled edges. It provides good light reflection, 
is easy to clean, and can be repainted again and 
again without loss of acoustical efficiency. Each 
12” square tile of Cushiontone contains 484 per- 
forations. Up to 75% of the noise that strikes 
the ceiling is absorbed immediately. 























If cost is vital in your selection of an acous- 
tical material, Cushiontone is an ideal choice for 
economy. If high efficiency, beauty, incombusti- 
bility, or moisture resistance is a deciding factor, 
there’s an Armstrong acoustical material stress- 
ing each one. Ask your local Armstrong acous- 
tical contractor for full details or write 
direct to Armstrong Cork Company, 
3705 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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_ The School Cafeteria 








The school lunchroom is a LABORA TOR Y 


in which every child may learn 


HERE is an increasing awareness 
of the many worth-while outcomes 
that may result from a well integrated 
school lunch program. The school 
lunch now is considered an important 
part of the educational opportunities 
for every child. It is recognized that 
the school lunchroom i# a laboratory 
where many learnings may take place. 
What activities are going on in an 
integrated school lunch program? 
What are the children learning? 
First, children practice good nutri- 
tion by learning to accept and to like 
new foods and by eating food that 


ELEANOR HOLMWOOD 


Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
New York State Education Department 


makes them healthy. In classes on 
health, social studies, physical educa- 
tion, agriculture and home economics, 
children study the part that foods play 
in the development of a healthy body 
and mind. Many schools do not stop 
there. Children participate in the 
planning of balanced menus and in 
eating a variety of well prepared and 
nutritious foods. 

Second, children practice good social 
conduct and citizenship. For some it 
may be their first opportunity not only 
to eat a nutritious and attractive meal 
but also to learn to handle the tools 





The school lunch is some youngsters’ only planned meal of the day. 
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of eating correctly and to carry on a 
pleasant conversation at the lunch 
table. 

Children learn courtesy and respect 
for others in the cafeteria line, and for 
the personnel that prepares and serves 
the food. They learn to help take care 
of the equipment and furnishings and 
to cooperate in keeping the dining 
room orderly and attractive at all times. 
They develop an understanding of 
cleanliness and sanitation in relation 
to food service. 

Through various channels the school 
lunch may reach out to the community. 
Parents may become nutrition minded 
and develop an interest in the pro- 
gram. Lunch menus are sent home 
and discussed by the family. The school 
nurse and the school doctor sell the 
idea of the health and educational 
values of the school lunch by making 
follow-up visits to the homes of the 
“poor eaters” and those needing addi- 
tional guidance in nutrition. The teach- 
ers in their out-of-school contacts in 
the community can promote an interest 
in and acceptance of the program in 
the community. 

The principal, faculty and board of 
education of the Union Free School at 
Delanson, N.Y., have recognized many 
of the educational values that may re- 
sult from a good school lunch program. 
By actively participating in the pro- 
gram, children learn to understand the 
problems of planning a balanced lunch 
served at a cost to the children of only 
12 cents. They also realize that the 
board of education, feeling that it is 
important to keep the price of the 
Type A lunch within the reach of all, 
has made a generous appropriation for 
the school lunch budget. 
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Let Sexton fountain favorites win friends 
and influence profits for you. The smooth, 
mild, rich-bodied syrups ... thick crushed 
fruits ... toppings that are tops for taste... 


embody years of success in the art of tempt- 





ing the public palate. Everything you need, 
ready for quick delivery to you. Ask the 


Sexton man. 
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TRADITIONS of good food remain unchanged, but 
preparation and service have been streamlined by the 
installation of GAS and modern Gas Cooking Tools at 
this famous Benedictine Archabbey and College. 

To provide for 200 Monks and a resident student body 
of 800, the staff of 34 European Nuns is responsible for 
preparing more than 3000 meals daily. In this volume 
cooking operation the stainless steel Gas Equipment 
offers many time-saving and work-saving advantages. 

But equally important are the time-proved features 
of GAS which make it the ideal fuel for roasting, broil- 
ing, deep-fat frying, baking. At St. Vincent's bread- 
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Kitchen Equipment furnished by Bernard Gloekler Corp., Pittsburgh 


baking is a regular and important function for which 
2500 bushels of wheat are required annually. 

This same automatic control feature also permits the 
slow-roasting of meats to prevent shrinkage and retain 
all essential juices. But GAS can also be used for speed- 
cooking, and for the exact temperatures required in deep- 
fat frying of many kinds of food. 

The GAS installation at this well-known Archabbey 
and College, located near Latrobe, Pennsylvania, has 
demonstrated the economy and efficiency of GAS and 
modern Gas Equipment. Call your local Gas Company 
and check the economies of volume cooking with GAS. 
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Through a discussion of the program 
during homeroom periods and classes, 
children learn why many of their “pet 
foods” cannot be served. Lists of their 
suggestions and comments about the 
program are sent to the principal and 
to the cooks. These suggestions on 
menu planning, noon hour scheduling, 
and social behavior in the dining room 
have proved of great value. 

Food is served family style, and each 
student acting as host for a week must 
be sure that the food is shared equally 
and that order and courtesy are main- 
tained at his table. Pupils of each grade 
clean up the dining room and wash the 


THE PROGRAM 


tables under a scheduled plan. This 
develops a feeling of cooperation and 
pride in their school lunch program. 
Children are proud to have parents 
come in to visit and see just how the 
program operates. 

A good program is not entirely de- 
pendent on facilities and equipment. 
The Delanson school has used a small 
room adjoining the stage and made it 
into an efficient kitchen. Portable 
tables are set up each morning to con- 
vert the gymnasium into a dining 
room. In spite of many handicaps, a 
high standard of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion is maintained. 


AT DELANSON 


ROBERT B. SHAFER 


Prineipal, Delanson High School 
Delanson, N.Y. 


ODAY the school lunch program 

in the Delanson Union Free School 
is as much a part of the normal school 
life as is reading, writing or arithmetic. 
Here is how it happened. 

Before World War Il, when some 
foods were declared surplus, a com- 
mittee of P.T.A. mothers, interested in 
a lunch program at the school, in- 
vestigated the possibilities of provid- 
ing lunch at noon for resident and 
nonresident pupils in Grades 1 to 12. 
Application for federal surplus foods 
was made and approved, and the pro- 
gram was started. 

The school has no home economics 
department. Duties related to prepara- 
tion of food, planning of menus, ac- 
counting, timekeeping, ordering of 
supplies, and general lunchroom super- 
vision were at first assumed by an 
already overburdened principal. But 
this haphazard program was a start, 
since it stimulated thought toward a 
more purposeful program, with em- 
phasis on the welfare of the pupil and 
conservation of food. 

The change from a government sur- 
plus program to a government sub- 
sidized program, including local sup- 
port, was welcome. With federal sup- 
port came closer supervision of a 
desirable type. gf he school lunch super- 
visors of the home economics bureau 
of the state education department 
offered their services in the planning 
of menus, the keeping of records, the 
operation of the kitchen, and the pres- 
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ervation of foods. Advice and sugges- 
tions from the bureau proved valuable. 

At the same time the promoters of 
the program increased from a small 
group of P.T.A. members to a larger 
group of taxpayers who, at the annual 
school meeting, voted a larger appro- 
priation toward the support of the 
project. 

With prices at a high level and 
with the aim of the school administra- 
tion an appealing menu at a low cost, 
the cooks must do careful planning in 
order to keep this growing business 
out of the red and at the same time 
conform to the terms of the federal 
and state contracts. 

Two cooks and a part-time assistant 
prepare and serve the meal, as well as 
wash the dishes, for from 270 to 300 
students from thirteen grades. The 
cooks have children in school, are good 
homemakers, and are interested in and 
have a working knowledge of balanced 
diets. They know how children like 
their meals prepared and served. 

The senior cook attended the school 
lunch training school held at Syracuse, 
N.Y., last summer. She learned many 
things that were helpful in menu 
planning and in the preparation of 
dishes. In addition she had the oppor- 
tunity to meet with cook-managers 
from other schools and compare notes 
with them on common problems. 

Food values and food preparation 
are discussed by grade school teachers 
and pupils during health periods. 





Charts, pictures of foods, menus, eat- 
ing habits, and their relationship to 
the school lunch program are pre- 
sented daily for discussion. Food likes 
and dislikes frequently are mentioned, 
especially in the kindergarten and 
Grades 1 through 6. An appreciation 
for all foods, good eating habits, and 
cleanliness naturally serves as a “jump- 
ing-off place” for such discussions. 
Teachers for the kindergarten and first 
six grades eat with their groups. There 
is no choice in the menu; all are served 
equal portions, with adequate provi- 
sion for those wanting “seconds.” Each 
grade room accepts the responsibility 
for clearing the table and preparing 
the room for the next group. 

In Grades 7 through 12, a discus- 
sion of the program during the home- 
room period is encouraged. Problems 
and praise are reported to the prin- 
cipal’s office by the homeroom teacher. 
From the office the word is passed 
along to the kitchen force, which is 
always willing to cooperate within the 
limits and objectives of the program. 

Faculty members who teach the 
upper grades eat the regular meal at 
a table reserved for them. This gives 
the teachers an opportunity to discuss 
the problems of the day. Student as- 
sistants sit at the head of the students’ 
tables and accept responsibility for 
conduct. 

Occasionally, some students are ad- 
vised by the school nurse about the 
value and purpose of eating certain 
foods. A student is never forced to 
eat a meal, but an attempt, through a 
conference, is made to encourage him 
to eat a particular food which he has 
never tried before or for which he has 
expressed dislike. It sometimes takes 
several weeks before the student is 
convinced, but the case is rare when 
he is not converted. When a prepared 
dish is unpopular with a large group, 
it is usually dropped from the menu. 
A substitute of: equal food value re- 
places it. 

Teachers like the school lunch pro- 
gram because it replaces the old sand- 
wich type or “cold pancake” lunch 
brought from home. (Yes, they did 
bring cold pancakes.) It has given 
some youngsters the opportunity to eat 
their only planned meal of the day 
Nutrition values are stressed. Conse- 
quently, the faculty believes that phys- 
ical development and mental attitudes 
have been improved. 

Teachers also mention that eating 
habits and etiquette have improved. 
They like the idea of pupils eating to- 
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yether and sharing the interests of the 
day as adults would in a cafeteria or 
restaurant. Teachers believe that par- 
ticipation in this program is not just 
preparation for life but life itself, lived 
by ordinary, normal citizens in a nor- 
mal atmosphere. 

The school nurse and a progressive, 
alert school physician are the “watch 
dogs” of the project. The nurse is con- 
sulted regularly regarding proposed 
menus, and she observes the program 
twice each week. The school physician, 
who is the family doctor for most of 
the students, drops in on an average of 


once every two weeks to observe the 
students during mealtime. If “Johnny” 
isn’t too happy about the meal, the 
doctor generally determines the reason 
why and tries to help remedy the situ- 
ation. 

Both nurse and doctor express ap- 
preciation for the program and praise 
its educational outcomes. The doctor, 
during his visits in this large rural 
area, is a good public relations man 
for the school lunch program. 

Kitchen inspections for cleanliness 
and sanitation are part of the regular 
routine for the school physician and 














A concealed Rixson Uni-Check provides 
the ideal means for checking and closing 
interior doors—at a price comparable to 
ordinary treatment. 


The Uni-Check is particularly suitable 
for permanent partitions as well as many 
main doors. Single-acting, with automatic 
ay hold-open device available. Only six mov- 
able parts. Door mounted directly on the 
Uni-Check. Top pivot offered in cast 
bronze, malleable iron, or with ball bear- 
ing. Four spring capacities. 

Thousands of Uni-Check installations 
(upwards of a thousand to a building in 
some instances) have been made in hospi- 
tals, schools, office buildings, stores, in- 
stitutions and residences. 
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school nurse. Both make their obser- 
vations in a professional manner, and 
both have been instrumental in ar- 
ranging for annual health examinations 
for all kitchen employes. 

Parents support the program because 
they realize the value of a prepared 
meal at noon. It eliminates the rush 
home for a “quick snack” and a quicker 
return to school. Some parents have 
commented, “It is the only time during 
the day that Johnny will drink milk.” 
Others are impressed because the stu- 
dent can eat cheaper at school. They 
often remark, “How can you do it?” 
The economy involved is a vital factor, 
especially when families with three, 
four or five children are concerned. 

Parents know in advance what the 
menu for the next week will be. Cop- 
ies of menus are sent home with each 
pupil so they may be posted in the 
kitchen and discussed by the family. 

The Delanson Union Free school 
serves thirteen other districts and has 
a total registration of 366 pupils, of 
whom 212 are residents. Last year 
35,949 meals were served at the cost 
to the pupils of 12 cents a meal. 


The total expenditure for this pro- 
gram for a year was more than $9000: 
$5832.86 for food, $2007.16 for labor, 
and $303.83 for other expenses, such as 
cafeteria supplies and trucking; value 
of surplus foods and other donations 
was estimated at $1000. An accurate 
accounting system kept by a part-time 
central treasurer, who makes out 
monthly school lunch reports for the 
board of education and the state de- 
partment of education, collects all 
lunch money and pays all bills, places 
the project on a sound business basis. 
Food purchases are made through local 
merchants whenever possible. 

We have gone far since 1940 and 
eagerly anticipate an improved pro- 
gram for the coming school year. 

I do not favor the surplus type of 
program but believe that a government 
subsidized program with close state 
supervision is the one way to provide 
adequately for a desirable school lunch 
program at a low cost and for a happy, 
healthy pupil in the classroom. I look 
forward to the time when breakfasts 
of high nutritive value may be served, 
especially to those youngsters who 
travel several miles to school. Add this 
to the noon lunch .program, and we 
can most certainly eliminate many bor- 
derline and near borderline cases of 
malnutrition and, in addition, serve a 
useful purpose for all of the pupils 
during their working hours at school. 
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Let Manley tell you tow 


~~. —.  q WILL GIVE YOU A BETTER 
- &_ EQUIPPED SCHOOL! 






FED vor com 1S NUTRITIOUS 

Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture's bulletin “Approximate Com- 
ponents of American Food Material", popcorn is shown 
to have higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy 
units per pound. Good for oolk gums and digestion, 
popcorn adds important roughage to the diet. 


SA) POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 

Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
pkg vn A constant source of revenue for school proj- 
ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


p Ants) POPCORN IS POPULAR... EASY TO SERVE 
Popcorn not only meets all the pure foed re- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a 


= favorite with students everywhere. The Manley 
Machine ‘is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. 





SOME OF THE 
ADVANTAGES YOU 


Here’s what progressive 
educators say 
about School Popcorn profits 


‘Manley —_ profits gave us additional instru- 
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UNIFORMS — all | ond equip- ments and new uniforms for our band”, says one 
moat can, be bought with POP- midwestern.principal. “Our senior class bought a new 
rN auditorium curtain and scenery with money they made 
_s from popcorn”, writes another principal from the 

Up” south. A Superintendent of Schools states: ‘Several 

ry HAY schools in our system equip all their athletic teams 

‘A WALA ANAM with popcorn earnings.” So it goes, educators every- 
ans where who know how important these “extra curric- 
Re... ood ular activities” are to young people, endorse popcorn 

eens instruments C40 Os as a wholesome and profitable means to a better 


had | conan Eee equipped school. 
popcorn. 
GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED FOR 
PROFITABLE POPCORN SALES 
® World’s most fully automatic Popcorn Machine. Any 
novice can turn out professional popcorn with a Manley. 


® Manley supplies, such as Popcorn, Seasoning and 













EQUIPMENT AND Salt are the purest on the market 
SHiMMING POOLS na assuring you of a wholesome prod- 
acquired through # P uct for student consumption. 


ram. 
mains ® Manley’s famous candy striped 
nationally advertised Bags and Boxes 
are the symbol of good taste every- 
where and are available in all desir- 





able sizes. 
® Manley methods of operation are 
nd cur- ai i 2 4 
AUDITORIUM scenery an nd explained in a new 64 page book 
vain * projectors are obtaina- which is available to you free of 
mov 


ble through popcore earnings. 


charge. Complete instructions for 
Operating a profitable popcorn bus- 


* iness in your school. 





MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS-549 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Please tell me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 
PROFITS. 


O Send me your free 64 page book which tells 


how to start and how to operate a school pop- 
corn program. 
aR UW. © Haye your representative call. any 
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It is a great tribute to Oneida 
si Safety School Bus Bodies to 

have all the leading bus chassis 
manufacturers cooperate in engineer- 
ing chassis and body into a Complete 
School Bus—with streamlined beauty 
and rare balance. 


It is a great tribute for these many 
chassis builders to have their dealers, 
distributors and branches act as sales 
outlets for Oneida Safety School Bus 
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V-Type Windshield with Universal Cowl Design 
for Greater Visibility, Safety and Beauty. 






Engineered to all leading 
bus chassis makes 


Sturdy and staunch—built of extra-rugged, all- 
steel construction—with greater streamlined 
beauty to blend with the handsome new bus 
chassis designs — Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies provide “custom quality” at mass pro- 
duction prices. Many special features distin- 
guish America’s Most Famous School Bus Body! 








CHEVROLET 


SPECIFY (Oweyely 





Bodies—a great convenience to buyers. 


It is a great tribute to have the leading 
transportation authorities in the edu- 
cational groups of America specify 
Oneida—in ever increasing numbers 
since its introduction in 1946, 


It is an equally impressive tribute to 
study the way Oneida is bringing 
greater safety and new protection to 
school children and new economies 
to school boards throughout America. 
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ON THE CHASSIS OF 


The convenient and practical method 
of purchase, offered by Oneida, i.e. —to 
buy a complete school bus on the chas- 
sis of your choice—from one source— 
has many advantages for school boards 
over the old way of buying body and 
chassis separately. 


The Oneida-equipped School Bus is 
pre-engineered— built to offer the ut- 
most in performance qualities, oper- 
ating economies and extra long life. 





The wide range in capacities, from 
16 to 66 passengers—permits a uni- 
formly high standard in your school 
bus equipment—tailored to your 
requirements. 


Oneida was on the first complete school 
bus to meet or exceed, in every detail, 
the new National School Bus Stand- 
ards. So be sure to specify Oneida on 
the chassis of your choice. You will 
be specifying greater safety for your 
school children— greater comfort, too! 





YOUR 


From the smartly tailored 
“Universal” cowl to the wide 
entrance door with two steps, 
shown above, Oneida func- 
tional design gives greater 
safety and an added beauty. 





Broad aisles and high head 
room facilitate rapid loading 
and unloading with greater 
pupil safety. Note the built- 
in guards on the seat hand- 
holds to prevent accidents. 


Drivers like Oneida for its 
fatigue-free adjustable seat, 
protective guard rail and 
courtesy panel. Deluxe swivel 
seat shown above makes for 
easy exit. (At extra cost). 








MACK 








BROCKWAY 





Phone or write for full information 


School Bus Sales Division 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Hoover Commission Does Not Favor Strong Office of Education ... W. F. Russell 


Appointed Teachers College President . . . Chamber of Commerce Answers Charges 


of N.E.A. and A.A.S.A. 


Controversial Aid to Education Bill Is Introduced 





Hoover Commission Opposes 
Strong Office of Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 
does not favor a strong U.S. Office of 
Education to administer all govern- 
mental programs in which schoolmen 
and teachers have an interest. 

In its final report on education, the 
commission told Congress that the fed- 
eral government spends $2,500,000,000 
a year for education. No one agency, 
the commission said, should be respon- 
sible for spending such a vast sum. 

Activities “clearly related” to 
mentary and secondary schools cost 
$166,000,000 a year. These include, ac- 
cording to the commission, “promotion 
of curriculums, school lunch program, 
education for dependent children of 
federal employes, schooling of Indians 
and other native people.” 

Higher education activities cost $257,- 
000,000 a year and cover “research 
grants to colleges and universities, aid 
to land-grant colleges, state maritime 
academies, international education pro- 
grams, extension services, and education 
of special groups (Howard University 
and aid to the blind).” 

Veterans’ programs cost $2,000,000,- 
OOO a year. 

“There are those who believe that 
these various educational programs 
should be concentrated in the Office of 
Education,” the commission said. “ (We) 
believe, however, that these programs 
Must be administered by the agencies 
whose functions the particular programs 
serve to. promote. 

The commission added that the Of- 
fice of Education should continue its 
historic functions: 

1. To collect data on the condition 
and progress of education and to serve 
as a source of general information on 
the subject. 


ele- 
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2. To administer certain operating 


functions vested in that agency by 


Congress. 
3. To render professional advice and 


service to other government agencies. 


William Russell Named 

President of Teachers College 
New YorK.—William F. Russell, 

dean of Columbia University’s Teach- 

ers College, will become the 62-year-old 

college's third president and the first 

since Walter L. Hervey held the title 





H. L. Caswell 


W. F. Russell 
from 1891 to 1897. Hollis L. Caswell, 


associate dean, will become dean. 

The re-activation of the office of pres- 
ident of Teachers College was designed 
“to strengthen Teachers College's posi- 
tion as the professional college of edu- 
cation in the Columbia family,” Fred- 
erick Coykendall, chairman of the 
university trustees, explained. 

He stated that the Columbia trustees 
feel it is fitting that Teachers College 
should have a president in view of the 
responsibilities, both academic and finan- 
cial, which the chief administrative 
officer of that institution must assume. 

“President Russell,’ Mr. Coykendall 
added, “will, of course, continue to op- 
erate under the over-all authority of 
President Eisenhower, subject in turn 
to the trustees of Teachers College and 
its written statutes.” 

The late Nicholas Murray Butler was 
the first president of the college, serv- 
ing from 1887 to 1891, when Walter 
L. Hervey assumed the office. In 1897 


the late James Earl Russell (father of 
William F. Russell) joined the college's 
faculty and suggested that it be made a 
professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity. In time the then New York 
College for the Training of Teachers 
became a department of the university. 
Mr. Russell was the first dean. 

Through formal agreement in 1915 
the college received full status as a pro- 
fessional school of Columbia, although 
it retained its independent corporate 
structure. It is this agreement which 
has been modernized to take into ac- 
count the college’s graduate and pro- 
fessional status, its size, and its inde- 
pendent corporate structure. 

The new agreement also 
provisions dealing with freer movement 
of students between the college and 
other schools of the university, clar- 
ification of financial interchanges, spe- 
cific allocation of institutional respon- 
sibilities, and similar administrative 
details. 


contains 


Chamber of Commerce 
Answers N.E.A. Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In response to 
charges by spokesmen for the American 
Association of School Administrators 
that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is 
spearheading a campaign against fed- 
eral aid to education, the Chamber re- 
plied that “it has no apologies to make 
for its position.” 

The A.A.S.A. accusation was made 
in Philadelphia at a press conference led 
by Willard Givens, executive secretary 
of the N.E.A., and by Worth McClure, 
executive secretary of the A.AS.A. 
These exponents of federal aid charged 
that the Chamber of Commerce is in 
the forefront of the “taxfighting groups 
which place dollars above children.” 
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Mr. Givens said that opponents to | 


federal aid offer the “transparent argu- 
ment that a number of states would get 
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NEWS... 


less of the federal subsidies for schools 
than they would on the basis of federal 
internal revenue receipts. Those who 
talk about ‘getting back’ from the public 
treasury as much as they ‘put in’ are at- 
tacking the fundamental tax structure 
of the American republic and are doing 
as much harm as the Communist 
groups.” 

To this the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce replied, “Nonsense.” 

The Chamber said that its member- 
ship of a million and a quarter busi- 
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nessmen have children in school and 
desire high educational standards for 
them. “But we favor increased finan- 
cial help by the state governments 
rather than by Washington.” 


E.C.A. Asked to Aid 

Chinese Students in U.S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A request for 

$500,000 in Economic Co-operation Ad- 

ministration funds to help Chinese stu- 

dents here out of war-caused financial 

difficulties has been submitted by Chi- 
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class changes into knots that 


can take entirely too much of 


your time to untie 


For that kind of a time-killer, 
Standard Program Systems are a 


sure cure. Standard systems operate 


so smoothly, so simply, need so little 


attention you'll be properly amazed at 


the way they keep classes moving with 


army-like precision. 


Don't put off checking on modern Standard 


Program Systems any longer. Drop us a line 


we'll be glad to have one of our field en- 


gineers call with full information . 


of course 
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nese Ambassador V. K. Wellington Koo. 

The funds would be used to help stu- 
dents now in the United States. Esti- 
mates were that some 2500 of the 4600 
Chinese studying in American colleges 
and universities are encountering finan- 
cial trouble, primarily because the war 
has cut them off from their families and 
home resources. 


Milwaukee Administrator 
Dies Suddenly 

MILWAUKEE. — 
Lowell P. Goodrich, 
superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools, 
died March 29 of 
a heart attack. He 
was buried March 
31 in Ripon, Wis., 
where he was born 
in 1891, was grad- 
uated from college in 1913, and was 
superintendent from 1918 to 1923. 

Mr. Goodrich was chairman of the 
1950 Yearbook Commission on public 
relations, and some of his views on that 
subject were reported in an interview 
with him published in the April issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS. He has been 
an editorial consultant of this magazine 
for the last six years. 

Mr. Goodrich received his master’s 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and had done graduate study at 
Columbia and Harvard. His administra- 
tive career began in Phillips, Wis., after 
only two years of teaching. Later he 
went to Ripon and Fond du Lac, and in 
1940 went to Milwaukee as assistant su- 
perintendent. He has held the top ad- 
ministrative post there since 1943. 

During certain summer sessions Mr. 
Goodrich taught at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin. 

Long active in state educational cir- 
cles, he was chairman of the Wisconsin 
Council on Education from 1932 to 
1938, president of the Wisconsin City 
Superintendents Association in 1923-24, 
and has been president of regional teach- 
ers associations. 

The annual reports of the Milwaukee 
school system have attracted national 
attention during Mr. Goodrich’s admin- 
istration, expressing in simple terms and 
dramatic photographs the philosophy 
underlying the school program. 

Mr. Goodrich’s last public appear- 
ance in national school circles was his 
address on March 2 at the St. Louis 
conference of the American Association 
of School Administrators, where he pre- 
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DELTA 


MI LWAUKEE 





Built for safety, accuracy, 
economy, and convenience! 


7 Finish-ground table is 3'2” x 4’. 
There’s plenty of room in front 
of the blade — full 16 inches at 
maximum cutting capacity. 

dv Scale magnifier lens makes it 
easy to set rip fence accurately 
and quickly. 

7 Massive aluminum rip fence with 
Micro Set Pinion, simultaneous 
front and rear clamp. 

d T-slots on either side of saw 
blade hold miter gage securely, 
even beyond front of table. Mi- 
ter gage cannot twist or fall out. 

d¢ “Auto-Set" Miter Gage has indi- 
vidually-adjustable index stops. 

dv “Super-Safe’ Blade Guard has 
basket that pivots with work so 
that blade remains covered but 
view is unimpaired. Guard tilts 
with blade. 

dv Welded steel cabinet encloses 
working parts, — 

df Saw arbor is carried on lubri- 
cated-for-life ball bearings. 








¢ Motor mounting takes either 
Standard Delta or NFMA frame 
motor, 
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$7950 


f.0.b. Leetonia, Ohio 


Complete with 5 H.P. 3-phase or 3 
H.P. Single Phase Motor and Switch 


Price subject to change without notice 












Cuts a dado } ken 


wide! 


You get the 4. capacity of a 
16° saw...in this big, new 


DELTA 12’ Tilting-Arbor Saw 


Instructors use if to teach many 
shop operations: 


® Straight ripping ® Cut-off work 
® Compound angular cutting 
® Angular cutting ® Rabbeting 
® Grooving ® Dadoing ® Shaping 


Yes, this heavy-duty saw is useful for 
many classroom assignments. But it offers 
more than versatility alone: 

This 12” saw provides the kind of ad- 
vanced engineering features that ma- 
chine-tool users have come to expect 
from Delta. The panel at the left shows 
some of them. 

Delta advantages like these help cut 
the amount of your annual figure for 
operating and maintenance expense. 
Students can do more accurate work. 
And they are protected by the latest 
safety devices. 

After a careful comparison of values, 
the chances are g that your shop 
instructors, supervisors, and F sells 
heads will specify Delta 12” Tilting- 
Arbor Saws on this year’s requisitions 
for machines. Creditable results like 


these support your good judgment in 
respecting their choice: Cost and space 
savings. Ease and safety in operations. 
Simplicity of operating instructions. 

Delta machines are available on deferred 
payments that fit your budget. And — 
school orders get special attention in our 
delivery schedule. 

For information that’s useful when you 
consider requisitions for shop equipment, 
send coupon for Bulletin AD-448 and 
Catalogs A-48 and B-48. 


(Your instructor may specify this same machine 
as “‘Crescent 12" Tilting-Arbor Saw.’’) 





DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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sented one of the two major papers on 
public relations problems and practices. 

An article on Milwaukee's municipal 
recreational program, the outstanding 
one in the nation, administered under 
Mr. Goodrich’s direction, is scheduled 
for publication in the next issue of this 
magazine. 

A member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Newcomen, the American Interprofes- 
sional Institute, and the Masons, Mr. 
Goodrich also was active in the City and 
the Rotary clubs in Milwaukee. 








New Department to Administer 





include public health activities in the 


Education Activities Recommended department, a step not favored by the 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new execu- 
tive department to administer federal 
social security and education activities 
was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

The Hoover Commission report was 
sent to Congress, where bills calling for 
the creation of such a department are 
already before House and Senate com- 


mittees. These bills, however, would 


* 


ee MOSINEE TOWLE 





Theiv DRYABILITY QUOTIENT 05 Heh.’ 


MOSINEE TOWELS absorb water fast... that’s why their 
“D-Q” is high... they do what a towel is expected to do, 
and thoroughly! Then, too, they are soft to the skin, like 
chamois when damp. Strong, wet or dry, they don’t pull 
apart in use. With Mosinee Towels and Mosinee dispensers 


you get top-quality Towel-service economically! 
name of nearest Mosinee Towel Distributor. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute 
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commission. 

The proposed new department would 
contain the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; Bureau of Public 
Assistance, which aids the blind, needy 
aged, and dependent children; the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; the Office of Education; 
the Bureau for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which is now in the Department of the 
Interior. 

The U.S. Employment Service and 
other functions affecting workers would 
be transferred from the present Fed- 
eral Security Agency to the Department 
of Labor. Also taken from the Federal 
Security Agency would be the public 
health services, to be transferred to a 
separate United Medical Administration, 
reporting directly to the President. 

Some educators fear that the Office 
of Education would be “submerged” in 
the proposed department. If the Hoover 
recommendations are accepted by Con- 
gress, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would no longer be appointed by 
the President. He would be named by 
the secretary of the Welfare Department 
and weuld report to one of the three 
assistant secretaries to be named in the 
department. 


A.F.L. Supports Controversial 
Aid to Education Bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—At the request 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Rep. Lesinski (D.-Mich.) introduced 
a controversial federal aid to education 
bill which may snarl the progress of 
the Administration’s Thomas-Taft school 
aid measure. 

The Lesinski bill, H.R. 3630, is in 
line with organized labor's belief that 
“a comprehensive attack is needed on 
all educational deficiencies.” The bill 
therefore seeks subsidies for teachers’ 
salaries, health and welfare services for 
children in public and nonpublic 
schools, school building construction, 
scholarship loans and grants, and eradi- 
cation of illiteracy. Cost would begin 
with $400,000,000 in 1950, increasing 
to $1,000,000,000 by 1955. 

Matthew Woll, A.F.L. vice president, 
praised the bill and took occasion at 
the same time -+to attack the Thomas- 
Taft measure “as inadequate.” 

“The A.F.L. wants a federal aid bill 
which will offer health and welfare 
services for all children, whether in 
public or nonpublic schools. The grant- 
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MORE PROOF OF 5 


FILMOSOUND 
Runs 1200 Hours 
Perfectly in 
Endurance Test 


A B&H Filmosound Projector, taken at random 
from stock and projecting film under normal con- 
ditions, is in continuous operation on our labo- 
ratory test stand. As this page goes to press, it 
has run 1200 hours, with no time lost for repairs! 


Think what this means to you in terms of sound- 
film projector performance you can depend on 
—and in really low cost-per-hour operation! 

Such dependability has long been one of the 
major reasons why so many schools and colleges 
prefer Bell & Howell motion picture equip- 
ment. Now this new test supplies additional 
proof that a Bell & Howell Projector assures 
you minimum repair cost, the greatest protec- 
tion for valuable films, maximum available pro- 
jection time, no disappointed audiences, no 
wasted film bookings. 

You cannot afford to select any other than 
a Filmosound Projector for your audio-visual 
program. For full details on all Filmosound 
models, write Bell & Howell Company, 7155 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


During life of product, any defects 
in workmanship or material will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 
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ELL & HOWELL D 
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NEW one-case 


FILMOSOUND 


Higher undistorted sound output 
than any other lightweight projec- 
tor! Built-in 6” speaker can be re- 
moved from case and placed near 
screen. Larger speakers available. 
An outstanding value (with 


6” speaker) at only. .... $449 


NEW ACADEMY 
FILMOSOUND 


Specially designed for sizable audi- 
ences. Separate 8”, 12” or power 
speaker, as required. With 8” 
speaker this Filmosound provides 
double the sound output of any 
other lightweight projector. 

Now (with 8” speaker) only $495 


hisenss Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 


Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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FLOORS 


are the 
"HEART" 
of School 


Sanitation 


... care for them 
with WEST Maintenance Products 


Your floors, like the human heart, are vulnerable to the effects 
of neglect or indifferent treatment. To avoid shortening their 
“life-span” and increasing your sanitation overhead, wisely choose 
West floor products. Special care and treatment with West floor 
maintenance materials prolongs the life and beauty of your floors 
at an absolute minimum cost. 

Write for free samples and literature ! 
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us ZOLEO 
Cleans Cork, Tile, Wood, Linoleum, 
Marble, Terrazzo Floors and painted 
or varnished surfaces. 


Liquid soap with Linseed Oil Base, mixes with cold 
water instantly. Softens dirt, loosens grease and 
grime with fast emulsifying action. 








2. CORO-NOLEUM 
Disinfects and Deodorizes as it 
Cleans all floors except rubber, soft 
mastic, or asphalt base tile. 


Phenol coefficient of 7.5. Kills the germs of many 
communicable diseases in addition to cleansing and 
eliminating the need of soap. 





3. LUSTRECLEAN 
Cleans, Deodorizes and Lightly 
Waxes Wood, Mastic, Linoleum, 
Cement, Terrazzo, Composition Tile, 
Asphalt Tile, Painted and Varnished 


Floors. 


4. KWYKWAX 


Waxes and Finishes all types of 
floors, except Terrazzo. 


Essentially a cleaner but leaves a fine film of wax 
on surface. Deodorizing properties make Lustreclean 
a triple purpose product. Excellent for floors, walls 
and painted surfaces. Removes marks left on floors 
by composition soles and heels of shoes. 





No rubbing or polishing necessary. Dries in 20 min- 
utes (or less) with a high hard lustre, which resists 
traffic wear, protecting floor surface. 





Ss. LASTINCOTE 

Seals and Preserves wood, cement, 
tile, old linoleum and magnesite 
floors. 








Enters into the pores of floor surface and seals 
them, forming a protective coating which resists 
traffic wear. Provides a varnish-like lustre which 
is not slippery. Excellent for gymnasium floors. Re- 
sists the action of rubber burns, body perspiration, 
strong alkali soaps, etc. 
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Up any Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Please send me Free samples and literature of following product numbers: 
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NEWS... 


ing of such services does not unite 
church and state—and the A.F.L. is 
unalterably opposed to any union of 
church and state. 

“To feed hungry children of all 
creeds, to take children to school by 
public bus, to provide recreational fa- 
cilities for children in minority, reli- 
gious and racial groups is not a merger 
of church and state as long as public 
authority is free from any sectarian 
controls,” Mr. Woll said. 

The Administration's N.E.A. support- 
ed bill will be sponsored by Rep. Bar- 
den (D.-N.C.), who was named chair- 
man of the House subcommittee on 
education. He announced he would in- 
troduce the House version cf the 
Thomas-Taft bill in April. 


“Jury” of Mothers Approves 
Sex Education Films in Schools 


MAMARONECK, N.Y.—A “jury” of 
350 mothers voted almost unanimous 
approval of sex education for elemen- 
tary and high school students after 
seeing two controversial films on human 
growth and reproduction. 

The parents’ action came at an all- 
day institute on “How Do Our Schools 
Stack Up?” sponsored by the Mamaro- 
neck-Larchmont parent-teacher council. 

Officials said the present program of 
sex instruction will be continued. It in- 
cludes showings of the two films, “Hu- 
man Growth,” produced by Eddie Al- 
bert under the auspices of the University 
of Oregon, and McGraw-Hill’s “Human 
Reproduction.” These films have been 
barred from some schools. 

Use of the films, a part of the reg- 
ular health education curriculum, was 
introduced at the request of the dis- 
trict’s parents, T. James Ahern, super- 
intendent of Union Freed School Dis- 
trict 1, said. Pupils must have their 
parents’ consent to participate in the 
program. 


“Some Discrimination” Against 
Jewish Applicants to Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D.C—"“A certain 
amount of discrimination against Jew- 
ish students applying to certain types of 
colleges in a particular part of the coun- 
try is a demonstrated fact,’ says the 
American Council on Education in a 
study released this month. 

The study, undertaken to find the 
factors in the admission or rejection of 
college applicants, was made by Elmo 
Roper, public opinion analyst, and was 
financed by the Anti-Defamation League 
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Include Lockers, Folding Chairs, 
Shop Equipment, Kitchen Cabinets 


The “partial list’’ below includes 
much equipment that you will need 
in a new building or modernizing 
program. Specify LYON and be sure 
of dependable quality. And... 

Get your orders in as far ahead 
as possible so as to be sure of de- 
livery when needed. 


In many localities School Super- 


intendents working with their board 
members have been able to furnish us 
with steel. On this basis, we will buy 
the steel from you and make prompt 
delivery of the pound-for-pound 
equivalent in needed equipment, at 
regular published prices. 

For details, ask your nearest 
Lyon Dealer or Lyon District Office. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 526 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois +* Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities. 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


© Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets ® Conveyors © Tool Stands ©¢ Flat Drawer Files 

© Lockers © Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes ®e Service Carts @ Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

¢ Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs © Work Benches ¢ Bar Racks © Hopper Bins © Desks © Sorting Files 
© Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables ¢@ Drawer Units @ Bin Units © Parts Cases @ Stools @lroning Tables 
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and the Vocational Service Bureau of 
B'nai B'rith. 

Results are based on interviews with 
15,000 high school seniors of 255 high 
schools during the spring of 1948. They 
were asked whether they hoped to go to 
college. A follow-up in October sought 
to determine whether they had been ad- 
mitted. 

Of the total number of students ap- 
plying for admission to college, 87 per 
cent of the Jewish students who ap- 
plied were admitted to some college, 


88 per cent of the Protestant students 
and 81 per cent of the Catholics. 

But, while Jews “ultimately succeed 
in getting a chance at some kind of col- 
lege education as often as Protestants 
do,” the report points out they must 
try more colleges in order to do it and 
often fail to gain admission to colleges 
in the Northeast. 

The report says: “Jews are a definite- 
ly disadvantaged group when it comes 
to getting into college, but the situation 
is complex. In the first place, a much 


Style, Comfort and Economy 
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ABOVE: No. 2241 
with upholstered 
seat and plywood 
back. May also be 
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seat 


Contained in the famous IRWIN line of auditorium seating are 
five very attractive, comfortable chairs — ranging from the very 
inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 
fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 3341. All have H-steel 
center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small there's an 
IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 

maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 


bly buy 
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IRWIN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for illustrations and specifications 
Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 








larger proportion of Jewish high schoo: 
seniors apply to colleges than Protes- 
tants or Catholics, and the Jewish ap- 
plicants are heavily concentrated in the 
Northeast. The pressure of Jews in 
this area on college admissions com- 
mittees is further enhanced by the fact 
that each Jewish applicant applies, on 
the average, to more different colleges 
than does the Gentile. 

“Such discrimination as exists does 
not absolutely deny the Jewish student 
a college education or prevent Jews 
from getting a more than proportionate 
share of the places in freshman classes, 
based on the numbers from the three re- 
ligious groups who apply. What does 
happen is that the Jewish student has 
to try more colleges in order to get into 
one and he sometimes has to be content 
with becoming a freshman in a city 
college instead of going to an institution 
farther away that he may think gives 
better schooling or has more prestige.” 


Massachusetts Teacher College 
Recrganizes Curriculum 

FITCHBURG. MASS.—The State Teach- 
ers College here has reorganized its 
entire program to give better training 
in four years, rather than lengthened 
elementary teaching preparation to five 
years. 

Liberal education receives greater 
emphasis, especially during the first 
two years, and a more compact and 
usable type of professional training is 
offered, Pres. William J. Sanders said. 

As juniors, prospective teachers take 
ten or eleven hours in curriculum ma- 
terials—a unified course in the meth- 
ods and principles of teaching various 
subjects. The second semester they do 
full-time practice teaching. 

All senior students take a course in 
tests and measurements. A_ general 
course in philosophy replaces the pre- 
viously offered philosophy of educa- 
tion and history of education, and all 
students take a seminar in which broad 
education problems are discussed in the 
light of their practice teaching experi- 
ence. 


Handbook Lists Opportunities 
for Study Abroad 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A_ handbook 
listing 10,500 fellowships, scholarships 
and other opportunities for study in 166 
subject fields in twenty-seven countries 
has just been published by UNESCO. 
The handbook, entitled “Study Abroad,” 
is distributed through the Columbia 
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It often is, you know—for plays, lectures, 
dances and such. The hearing conditions 
and noise were always terrible before 
modern Sound Conditioning quieted this 
all-purpose room. 

Every good auditorium must be able to 
“handle” a wide variety of sounds and 


noises—without creating echoes, confusion,’ 


or making it difficult to hear distinctly. Un- 
checked reverberation succeeds only in 
defeating the very purpose for which an 
auditorium is built! 

That’s why modern Sound Conditioning 
is so essential, so practical. Hundreds of 
schoo!s have already overcome this vital 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING 


IMAGINE THIS 





















AUDITORIUM 


problem of excess reverberation and noise 
with Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile. Each 
sturdy, lightweight tile acts as a noise 
blotter, soaking-up unwanted sound. 
Hallways, libraries, auditoriums, and 
gymnasiums “quiet down” when treated 
with Acousti-Celotex Tile. And Acousti- 
Celotex requires no special maintenance, 
can be painted again and again without 
reducing its sound-absorbing efficiency. 


Write for complete information and the 
name of your local distributor of Acousti- 
Celotex products. He will gladly give your 
noise problem a free analysis. The Celotex 
Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousn-(exotex 
ound Conditioning 


PROBLEM 
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University Press, New York 27, at $1 
a COpy. 

The largest number of awards is in 
the fields of medicine, public health, 
engineering, chemistry, agriculture and 
statistics. 

UNESCO officials say it is the first 
world-wide round-up of opportunities 
for study ever made. 

First printing of the handbook is 
selling so rapidly that a reprinting, 
with up-to-date revisions, is scheduled 
for this summer. 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY / ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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> May we help you make sure your new lighting 


Improvements in Veterans’ 
Education Program Recommended 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Improvements 
in veterans’ education and rehabilitation 
programs were recommended by the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment in a special report, “Veterans Af- 
fairs.” 

The trouble with veterans’ education, 
the Hoover Commission said, as with 
all other veterans’ affairs, is that it has 
grown too complicated. “There is an 


BRING HIS FULL TALENTS 


TO LIGHT 
—with Guth prewain- planned lighting! 


You can’t expect 1949 standards of classroom | 
progress with 1920 Lighting. You'll marvel at | 
the improvement under Guth precision-planned 
Lighting. 30 to 50 evenly-distributed footcandles 
...plus a properly-coordinated color scheme... 
will make both your rooms and your pupils much 
brighter! 


system will be precision-planned for maximum 
benefits at minimum cost? Write for Bulletin 
780-N today. 
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excess of voluminous written instruc- 
tions on methods and procedures which 
defy intelligent execution. There are 
eighty-eight different manuals, 665 va- 
rieties of technical bulletins, and over 
400 circulars (on all the veterans’ pro- 
grams ),” the commission said. 

Pointing to education and _rehabili- 
tation programs, the commission said: 

1. The federal government has in- 
sufficient control over the quality or the 
utility of the training provided vet- 
erans in many schools. 

2. In some instances the federal gov- 
ernment pays the highest possible tui- 
tion and equipment charges to schools 
where such charges are difficult, if not 
impossible, to justify. 

3. The Veterans Administration has 
been slow to recognize problems as 
they emerged. Only after a long pe- 
riod of time did it recommend even a 
partial elimination of avocational and 
recreational courses. The administration 
also has been slow in urging the en- 
actment of standards for on-the-job 
training. And only at a late date did 
it decide that the so-called “institu- 
tional on-farm” training program had 
developed on an unsound basis. 

4. Major problems arise in connec- 
tion with “nonaccredited” educational 
institutions or those not recognized by 
the state departments of education. 

As one step for correcting deficien- 
cies, the commission told Congress: 

“We recommend that the Veterans 
Administration be given authority to 
establish a system of certification for 
all educational institutions which are 
not ‘accredited institutions’ in that they 
have not been approved by recognized 
accrediting organizations or by the ap- 
propriate state department of educa- 
tion; and that no payments be made 
to any institution, or student of it, 
which has failed to receive this cer- 
tification.” 

Other recommendations: 

1. The Veterans Administration 
should give immediate attention to the 
possible use of grants to states to pro- 
mote better job training. 

2. It also should consider coopera- 
tion with the federal apprentice train- 
ing program in the Department of La- 
bor to prevent the lowering of appren- 
tice standards through use of veterans’ 
funds. 

3. The administration should analyze 
the justification for the present 10 per 
cent book handling service charge made 
by universities and other schools. 
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...Choose TILE -TEX products 





for Walls as well as Floors, in Corridors as well as Rooms 


The worst school traffic is indoors. A 
bell rings and hundreds, even thousands, 
of young feet shuffle through the halls. 
Books, rulers and pencils scrape the 
walls, as active youngsters scurry to 
classrooms, gym or study hall. 


Leading school architects defend floors 
and walls against this day-after-day 
hourly abuse: they specify TILE-TEX 
Asphalt Tile to take the foot traffic; and 
MURA-TEX Plastic-Asbestos Wall Tile 
for clear-through resistance to acci- 
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dental scratches and scrapes, and de- 
liberate defacement. 


Conscientious school administrators 
never have to apologize for the appear- 
ance of walls and floors like these in the 
Washington School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Cost-conscious school boards take satis- 
faction in the low figures they can budget 
for cleaning, replacement and repairs. 


Look into the possibilities for your 
school. Send for a roster of school build- 


TILE-TEX Floors 


The Tile-Tex Division, The Flintkote Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. : 


ings where Tile-Tex floor and wall ma- 
terials have been installed. Ask for the 
mailing address of your nearby Tile-Tex 
Flooring Contractor, who can answer 
your questions, quote prices and submit 
samples. 


Write, today, to The Tile-Tex Division, 
The Flintkote Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. Sales offices are lo- 
cated in Chicago, New York, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Montreal and 
Toronto.  sncastene trsoenane, THe 


and Walls r 


FLINTKOTE COMPANY 








5 WAYS BETTER! 


Power Roller 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS « TENNIS 
COURTS « BASEBALL DIAMONDS « 
RUNNING TRACKS « GOLF COURSES 


1. COSTS FAR LESS than heavier power rollers 
.. yet 18 years of popularity prove the Toro 
ample in weight for all turf jobs. 


2. PRACTICAL SIZE...its compact design and 
short wheelbase make the Toro exception- 
ally easy to maneuver... permit it to go 
through narrow gates and into the hard-to- 
get-at places. It can be loaded into a light 
truck or transported under its own power. 

3. EASY TO OPERATE... with simple hand- 
shift forward and reverse “ironing motion.”’ 
Powerful Toro 4 h.p. engine . . . positive chain 
drive steering .. . 2-section front roiler with 
lateral pivot to follow ground contours... 
speeds to 3% m.p.h....climbs steep grades. 
4. LOW MAINTENANCE COST isassured because 
Toro Rollers are simple in design, ruggedly 
built and easy to service. All friction surfaces 
equipped with lubricated bearings for smooth, 
dependable operation. 

5. QUICK LOCAL SERVICE... no waiting for 
repairs or parts. Your nearby Toro distributor 
carries a complete line of parts and has trained 
Toro mechanics ready to serve you. 


Hundreds in use by America’s leading 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 


CURRENT PRICE $77500 F.O.B. FACTORY 


Write Department NS-5 for Free Information 


TOR MANUFACTURING 


CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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NEWS... 


Educational Press Association 
| Announces New Officers 


PHILADELPHIA. 
—Rolfe Hunt, edi- 
tor of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, Home- 
wood, Ill, is the 
new president of 
the Educational 
Press Association 
of America. 

He succeeds Ar- 
thur H. Rice, managing editor of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. As immediate past 
president, Dr. Rice continues as a mem- 
ber of the executive board. 

Names of the new officers were an- 
nounced at the program of the E.P.A. 
here March 29. The election was con- 
ducted by mail. 

Other officers, all elected for two-year 
terms, are: vice president, C. O. Wright, 
executive secretary of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association and editor of the 
Kansas Teacher, Topeka; secretary-treas- 
urer, Zoraida E. Weeks, formerly 
associate editor of the New York State 
Education Journal and now associate 
director of Rural Editorial Service, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and member of the 
executive committee, Tracy F. Tyler, 
editor, Journal of the Association for 
Education by Radio, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Wright formerly was a member 
of the executive committee. 


Plans Made for Third 
Group Development Laboratory 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment will hold its third summer session 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Me., June 
19 through July 8. 

The laboratory provides opportunity 
for action leaders, trainers, educators and 
social scientists to explore, in a labora- 
tory situation, basic concepts and skills 
of group growth and group leadership 
and membership. 

It will be sponsored again by the 
N.E.A. Division of Adult Education 
Services and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Leland P. Bradford, director, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services, N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Selection of persons to attend the 
laboratory will be made on the basis of 
applications received by May 1. 





R. L. Hunt 








FLOORS! 





When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
its “personality” is alive ... radiant... 
beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine’s precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes... a correct 
size for every floor area. 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. SC-5, 
Chicago 6, Ill 
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Seattle, Washington 


DUNHAM DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
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cuts fuel costs up to 40% 


Provides Unsurpassed comfort year ’round...in any climate 


Imagine a heating system that automatically 
gives you the precise amount of heat you want 
... throughout the day and throughout the sea- 
son... at fuel savings that run as high as 40%! 

Dunham Vari-Vac* Differential Heating is 
such a system. Utilizing a continuous flow of 
steam, attemperaturesthatvary withthe weath- 
er and the needs of the building occupants, it 
insures maximum comfort; pays for itself in 
fuel dollars that formerly went up the flue or 
out the window. 


Job-scaled to 
any size installation or budget 


Once restricted to large structures, like Rocke- 
feller Center in New York and the United Ex- 
change Building in Seattle, this remarkable 


*Variable Vacuum 


TRAPS 





heating system is now available to everyone. 
For, recently, Dunham engineers have per- 
fected methods of job-scaling Vari-Vac to fit 
any requirements, from Deluxe installations 
down to Basic jobs. 

Now, regardless of how large or small your 
building may be, the increased comfort and 
lowered costs of Dunham Vari-Vac Heating 
may be yours. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL 


Bulletin 509, just published, gives you 
complete information on ‘‘Job-scaled” 
Vari-Vac Heating; tells you what it is, 
how it operates, how it may be fitted 
exactly to your needs. Send for your 
copy today: C. A. Dunham Company, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 
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HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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New York City, New York 


BASEBOARD RADIATION, UNIT HEATERS 


NEWS... 


Troop Ships May Be Used 
to Take Students to Europe 
WASHINGTON, D.C——As many as 


7500 students and teachers will be 
able to go to Europe this summer for 
as little as $250 round trip if Congress 
approves a plan developed by a bi- 
partisan group of Senators. The plan 
calls for the use of reserve Maritime 
Commission troop ships. 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.), 
speaking for the sponsors, stated that 
many thousands of Americans were be- 


ing blocked from going to Europe this 
summer because of the extreme short- 
age of transportation. All regular sur- 
face transportation has been booked to 
capacity for a number of weeks. 

“We were alarmed that the policy 
of encouraging educational travel as set 
forth in the Smith-Mundt Act was to 
be frustrated. Therefore, we worked 


out with various agencies of the gov- 
ernment a plan to partly meet the need.” 

Other sponsors include Senators J. 
William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), Francis 





* The NEW PYRA-SEAL dries 
to touch in LESS than 2 
hours. Can be steel wooled 
and given another coat 
after 4 to 5 hours drying 
time. 


*@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time 
. your floors are back in service sooner. 


* 60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official preci- 
sion instrument to determine wear and 





= abrasion resistance). 

HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 

slip reistant safety. 

*@ EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No 
lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does not 
rubber burn. Can be scrubbed without dam- 
age. A stronger, tougher, longer-wearing 
finish. 


Maple Flooring 

Manulacturers Assn * 
National Oak Flooring 

Manulacturers Assn. 


Leading Architects. 


re ~~ 








Write today for de- 
tailed information, 





| PYRA-SEAL 


Another Vestal first! Vestal PYRA-SEAL 
long recognized as the outstanding floor 
seal on the market is now better than ever 
before. The NEW PYRA-SEAL offers you 
NEW advantages in floor beauty . . . floor 
protection . . . floor maintenance economy. 
Only the NEW PYRA-SEAL has ALL of these 
advantages: 








J. Myers (D.-Pa.), Paul H. Douglas 
(D.-Ill.), Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.), 
H. Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.), and 
Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.). 

The program, set forth in S.Res. 83, 
requests the President to “provide ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates .. . 
for students and other persons travel- 
ing for educational or cultural pur- 
poses.” No direct cost to the govern- 
ment is involved, Senator Flanders says. 

The ships to be used are C-4 type 
troop ships. The first sailing of stu- 
dents would be on June 4 from New 
York to Channel ports. 

The travel plan, developed with the 
Council on Student Travel and the In- 
stitute of International Education, would 
be administered by the Cultural Affairs 
Division of the State Department. 


Study Reviews Trends 
in City School Organization 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Trends in city 
school organization during the last ten 
years are reviewed in a new study by 
the N.E.A.’s research division. 

Reports from 1500 city school sys- 
tems show that the 6-3-3 plan of or- 
ganization is used more frequently than 
any other. Nevertheless, this plan is 
used in only one-third of the city sys- 
tems studied. Next in frequency of use 
is the traditional 8-4 plan; then the 
6-6 plan. 

By regions, the 8-4 plan is reported 
by the highest per cent of New Eng- 
land districts; the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans 
by the highest per cent of cities in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and the 6-2-4 
plan by the highest per cent of cities 
in the Northwest region. 

The study also showed that ability 
grouping is in use in one or more 
schools in a majority of the cities stud- 
ied. But this much-debated practice is 
reported as “on the way out” just as 
often as it is reported “on the way in.” 
Definitely on the way out is the platoon 
plan. 

The practice of moving all pupils 
forward each year from grade to grade 
instead of having any of them repeat 
classes is followed in one or more 
schools in 17 per cent of the cities. 
Cities using the “no failure” plan are 
extending the policy rather than cur- 
tailing it. This seems to be a weaker 
trend, however, in cities of more than 
100,000 population than in smaller 
cities. 

One city in five has one or more 
schools in which class periods of in- 
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“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 





# Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








janymetal “PORCENA” CENTURY 
type Ceiling Hung Toilet Compartments 
fer the utmost in sanitation and 
srovide modern, distinctive 

‘oilet room environments for 

schools, institutions, 

terminals and other 

gublic buildings. 







How fo Protect a Toilet 
Room Environment Against 
Premature Obsolescence 





@ There is one environment you can protect against 
premature obsolescence—the toilet room environment. 





Toilet room compartments usually dominate a toilet 
room, influencing the toilet room environment. Sany- 
metal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Com- 
partments provide a generous measure of protection 
because of these features. Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
anymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments always look new, do not 
CADEMY Type Toilet Com- absorb odors, are moisture and rust proof and resist the corrosion of 
‘seamnenesoalinr eee ordinary acids. The glistening, glass-hard, “PORCENA” (Porcelain on 
orconservative but modern p e : : 
ass alae ceeded: Steel) finish can be wiped clean as easily as a porcelain table top, and 
greatly reduces sanitation and maintenance costs. 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments 
combine the results of over 35 years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 100,000 toilet room installations. Ask the Sanymetal Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in your phone book for local 
representative) for helpful suggestions about planning suitable toilet room 
































Sanymetal “PORCENA” ACADEMY Type 


environments .. . Refer to Sanymetal Catalog * in Sweet’s Shower Stalls and Dressing Room Com: 
Architectural File for 1949. partments provide the utmost in sani: 
<fmy~-.___ tation for tourist camps, gymnasiums 

THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. <@ | [> clubs, Y.M.C.A.'s, ete 
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*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
“PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWER 















Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
NORMANDIE Type 
Toilet Compartments 





Y Write for Sanymetal Catalog 86 
which illustrates modern toile? 
room environments suitable for 








STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS Suretiosdediensingwiierenge ° endow @ fellet room 
of colors available. This catalog environment with dignity 





is also contained in Sweet's 
23° Architectural File for 1949, and good taste. 












NEWS... 


definite length, subject to teacher con- 
trol, have replaced the fixed period of 
so many periods each. Among Cities 
using flexible class periods in some of 
their schools the trend is to extend 
their use. 


Commission Asks More Funds 
for Educational Exchange Plan 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Adequate funds 
for an exchange of knowledge among 
all nations, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain, have been requested from 


Congress by the United States Advisory 
Commission on Education Exchange. 

Its first semi-annual report to Con- 
gress described as “totally inadequate” 
the present program, which provides for 
an exchange of educators, students and 
technicians with other countries to pro- 
mote better understanding through edu- 
cation. 

The commission wants the program 
broadened to include ministers, authors, 
musicians and businessmen and put on 
a world-wide basis. 





BRADLEY DUO-WASHFOUNTAINS 






Where clay moulding and 
finger painting are in- 
creasingly popular. 


f}! 
QL, AX 
cOR CAFETERIAS 


— 
And in domestic science 


kitchens DUOS provide han- 
dy sanitary wash facilities. 





Te 
can Se NOS 





Also in chemical and 
physics laboratories for 
quick wash-up. 





FOR WASHROOMS 


—— 


Modern, foot-controlled 
DUOS give efficient health 
protecting service. 





In kindergartens, school shops, laboratories, cafeterias, kitchens, 
and teacher washrooms—ANYWHERE IN THE SCHOOL where 
practical, sanitary wash facilities would be uSeful and convenient 
IS THE PLACE FOR BRADLEY DUOS. 

Two students can wash simultaneously at each DUO thus elim- 
inating the expense and upkeep of extra wash basins and‘ piping. 
DUOS provide the maximum in sanitation. They are foot-controlled 
and a simple, single sprayhead takes the place of unsanitary con- 


tagious faucets. 


Water is automatically shut off as washers leave. This eliminates 
wasteful leaking faucets and cuts water expense. Remember, ONE 
DUO does the work of TWO ordinary wash basins. Illustrated 
Catalog 464-D contains helpful hints on washroom planning. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEY. 
2 RAD, 





Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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It recommended to the State Depart- 
ment that it “keep the door open to 
unofficial exchanges with countries of 
Eastern Europe.” Proper safeguards 
against “subversive activity” of course 
would be essential, the commission added. 


Advisory Councils Report 
on Education in Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—"“Improving Educa- 
tion in Arizona,’ a report on the “struc- 
ture, organization and services of the 
central educational agency” of that state, 
has been published by the Arizona Ad- 
visory Councils on Education. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction, L. D. Klemmedson, in 1947 
appointed a lay and a professional coun- 
cil to advise on the improvement of 
education in Arizona. 

The councils soon decided that a “key 
need for improving education in Arizona 
was the reorganization of the state de- 
partment of public instruction.” The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, at 
their request, assigned Fred F. Beach, 
specialist in state school administration, 
to assist the councils in their study. 

In summarizing their findings, the 
counciis said: “The state superintendent 
must be aided by a staff of highly com- 
petent specialists. This personnel must 
work as a unit in an organizational 
framework which is conducive to team- 
work to further the improvement of 
education in the state. 

“The concept held throughout this 
study is that the chief function of the 
central educational agency is one of 
leadership, planning, research and advi- 
sory service. The main objective of the 
recommendations for the reorganization 
of the state department of public in- 
struction is to assure the expression of 
such functions through valuable and 
needed service to local school authorities 
in meeting the immediate and long- 
term educational needs of the state. 

“The study points out the serious lack 
of such functions now. It shows that the 
functions of the department have pro- 
gressed little beyond those which were 
considered essential in the early part of 
the century, when activities were limited 
for the most part to clerical tasks and 
simple fact gathering. It makes clear the 
urgent need for remedying this grave 
limitation and shows how it is possible. 

“The citizens of Arizona want good 
schools for their children. They should 
obtain vastly more leadership and service 
for the improvement of educational op- 
portunities from the state department of 
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Short Course in 
BETTER SCHOOL LIGHTING — 





Eyestrain and fatigue are taking their 
toll on this teacher, but she’s not alone. 
Lighting experts say most schools have 
only 1/5 the light needed. 









But public-spirited citizens can do something about 
it. For instance, all 80 Denver Public School build- 
ings were recently relighted with more than 20,000 
Day-Brite ‘‘Viz-Aids.”’ 





Teachers and students (principals, custodians and 
parents, too) are enthusiastic about Denver’s school 
lighting. The learning curve is up and behavior 
problems are down. The new “Viz-Aid’’ fixtures 


require little attention. 


R 






IT'S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT'S 


DAYS 





Ating 
Day-Brite fluorescent fixtures are engi- 
neered for every seeing task. Distributed 





nationally by leading electrical suppliers. 
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Students, too, feel the effects of inade- 
quate, outmoded lighting. They learn 
at a slower rate, and principals report 
disciplinary problems increase. 





In Denver, fixtures were selected after test instal- 
lations by competing manufacturers. With impartial 
advice from experts, the Denver Board of Educa- 
tion unanimously selected the Day-Brite ‘‘Viz-Aid.”’ 





If your schools need 
better lighting, this 
free booklet will give 
you the step-by-step 
way to get started 
and do the job right. 
16 pages of facts 
and photos...of 
vital interest to every 
educator. Write 
today!... as many 
copies as you need 
FREE...courtesy 
of Day-Brite! 
249° 
To: DAY-BRITE LIGHTING 
5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Missouri 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd. 
Toronto 6, Ontario 
Please send me free and postage prepaid... copies of 
your new booklet, “It Happened in Denver’s Schools.” 
I understand there’s no obligation. 
Name (Please Print).......... “eke Re eee eT ee 
ee errs er re rere rie 
City..... ive arenters Pe Te ri, ree Ct 
SO ere nk VEGdS KONO ROS Meee e eRe mane ey ne wae 
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J NEWS... 
0 fh we public instruction than it is now staffed 


or equipped to provide. These proposals 
are designed to remedy this defect and 
make it possible for the department to 


exert a strong positive influence for 
Arizona's educational advancement.” 


E.P.C. to Recommend Policies 
@ s on Educational Problems 

dj Hl ri WASHINGTON, D.C. — Four major 
policy statements on educational prob- 
lems are being prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission for pub- 

lication during the coming months. 
First will come recommendations to 
schools on what to teach during the 
The Price of a Rubber-Covered | ¥¢S of international tension, identi- 
fied by the commission as “the cold 
° . | war against the Soviet Union.” Policy 
Ball is no proof of its Valuex on this subject was outlined at a com- 
mission meeting in March, at which 
every one of the twenty members was 


| present. 
Later will come reports on: 


i | 1. Moral and spiritual values in edu- 
x OTe are t € FACTS! | cation, which will stress the role 

schools have in a society which has 
barred the teaching of religion in its 
public schools. 


2. Gifted children and how to pro- 
ee vide for their education, which will 
point to methods through which pub- 
rye 4 PROVE D e lic schools may nurture high ability. 
% f Is Is cf 3. Research in education, the first 
major statement on the functions of 


100,000 U. S. Schools, Camps and Playgrounds scientific investigations in education yet 
to be formulated by a nationwide pol- 


icy organization. 















You are not buying a sphere called a ball— 


you're buying performance — playability — wear | 


continue to specify Voit because no other Rubber- 


Covered ball has ever proved itself equal to 








Voit’s 150-600% longer wear. N.E.A. Department Issues 
| Catalog of Teaching Aids 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new catalog 
of free and inexpensive teaching aids 
Voit would still be by far the best buy in the for high schools has just been pub- 


lished by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (N.E.A.). 

The catalog lists sources of free or 
low-cost instructional materials in areo- 
nautics, agriculture, art, atomic energy, 
biography, business education, chemis- 


5 * 2 
Don t be fooled by gd Bid Price try, coal, communication, consumer ed- 
ucation and cooperatives. 
Th * re ” 
ere is no or equa 


Also covered are sources of teaching 


Rubber-Covered field at half again the price. 





aids for biography, government, health, 
industrial arts, labor unions, occupa- 
tions, railroads, safety, science, trans- 
portation, and the United Nations. 
The catalog was compiled by Clem- 
ent Holland of St. Louis University. 
It may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 


VOIT + 1600 EAST 25th STREET - LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA | DC, for $1 a copy. 
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Brand new... 

or 20 years old... 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are the teaching classics 


your school needs 


True teaching films are not made overnight. 


For twenty years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has been building the 
world’s largest library of authentic classroom motion pictures. Today, the more than 
300 EBFilms used in America’s leading schools are recognized as the classic films 
in audio-visual education. They form the basis of film libraries everywhere. 


Every EBFilm is the product of exhaustive research...the result of long- 
range planning by the men who pioneered the first sound teaching film in 1929. 
Teachers know they can select any subject in the EBFilm library with confidence, 
because EBFilms are first and always teaching tools. And because EBFilms deal with 
the basic principles of classroom learning, they are timeless... useful and effective 
through the years. 


When your school requires one film—or an integrated series of films for any 
teaching purpose, remember this: the classroom motion pictures to do the job right 


are in the great EBFilm library... time-tested, proven in use. 





Do you have a Film Council 
in your Community? 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St., Chicage 18 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Education of Migrant Children 
Nation’s Obligation, Says N.E.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Education of 
nearly a million children of migrant 
agricultural workers is one of the na- 
tion's “obligations” to be met through 
legislation for federal aid, the National 
Fducation Association said in a report 
issued here in March. 

“Without federal aid to education a 
‘positive’ program for a basic schooling 
cannot be accomplished for the children 
of the migrant workers,” Willard E. 







NEO-SHINE WAX 





Givens, executive secretary of the N.E.A., 


pointed out. “Measures for an improved 
program would necessitate aid on a 
national scale for all states.” 

It is impossible for the children in 
migrant families to attend school reg- 
ularly. If they do attend, they may 
have to enter five or six different schools 
in a year, spending only a few weeks in 
each one, the report said. 

The difficulties are intensified because 
the children who enroll in school at all 
necessarily attend rural schools which 
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WAX PROTECTS 





ee makes floors last longer! 


FLOORS THAT must withstand the abuse of frisky feet 
every day deserve the protection of Neo-Shine, Self-pol- 
ishing Wax. Here is a water-dispersed wax that is 50% 

- richer in wax solids than ordinary liquid waxes. Neo-Shine 
forms a durable, protective surface which beautifies your 
floor and prolongs its life. It is self leveling and dries bright 
without buffing. Neo-Shine is safe to use on any type of | 
floor. You'll appreciate the economy of Neo-Shine. It covers 
more square feet of floor per gallon. Write for sample now! 


- 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. I 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA*«TORONTO ~~ 
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already are understaffed, underequipped 
and overcrowded, the report added. 
Such schools seldom have the special 
facilities required to meet the needs 
of children who are maladjusted socially 
and educationally. 


215,000 More Children Expected 
in New York Schools by 1954-55 

New York. — New York City’s 
board of education will have to raise 
its budgets by a total of $68,239,191 
in the next six years to take care of 
the additional 215,000 children the 
city’s rising birth rate will bring into 
the public schools by 1954-55. 

That forecast was made in the sec- 
ond report on the effect of the rising 
birth rate on the schools. A_ special 
committee has made an eight-month 
study of the situation. 

In its first report the committee de- 
clared that the city would have to build 
a minimum of 153 more elementary 
schools in five years at an estimated 
cost of $272,622,000 to meet the en- 
rollment emergency. 

The board's current operating budget 
for a total registration of 886,000 pupils 
is $196,985,729. The additional funds 
will be needed to meet increased basic 
operating costs brought about by the 
expected new enrollments. These costs 
include salaries, classroom — supplies, 
medical and dental care, and fuel and 
custodial services. 

For the 1949-50 school year, the 
committee said, the board will have to 
hire 393 additional teachers at a sal- 
ary cost of $973,000. By 1954, 5803 
kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers must be added to the staff. 


New York Schools Offer 
Training for Future Scientists 


New YorK.—Some of New York's 
future doctors, nurses and_ biological 
technicians are making blood counts and 
hemoglobin tests, staining bacteria, and 
dissecting frogs in special classes in 
twelve of the city’s high schools. 

About 800 boys and girls are receiv- 
ing the special laboratory training in 
standard biological technics, usually given 
only in college classes. The courses are 
open to students who have completed a 
year of biology, a year of general science, 
and a year of chemistry. 

The specialized training was begun in 
several high schools during the war to 
aid students who had chosen nursing and 
medicine as their vocations but now has 
proved so popular that it will soon be 
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First in heating... first in plumbing 





Architects: W. B. Tubby, Coffin & Coffin, & Philip N. Sunderland, Inc 
Associated Architects 


Heating and Plumbing Contractor: Hauxwell & Smith, Inc. 
Wholesale Distributor: Center Heating & Oil Supplies Co. 





Greenwich, Connecticut School 


selects [AMERICAN-Standard 


@ In the new Julian Curtiss School in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, just as in thousands of other modern 
educational institutions, American-Standard Heat- 
ing Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures are proving 
to be a sound investment. 

First, because they are durable... efficient... 
attractive. Second, because they are dependable— 
even under the rugged treatment to which they are 
usually subjected in schools. 

When you are considering heating equipment 
























































ARCO LEGLESS RADIATOR is slim-tubed, good-looking and provides exceptionally 
quick heating. It may be recessed or enclosed in an attractive American Enclosure. 


LUCERNE LAVATORY features genuine vitreous china construction with square and plumbing fixtures for your school, be sure to 
bowl and splash back to protect walls 


investigate the complete American-Standard line. 

Your Architect and your Heating and Plumbing 

Contractor will be glad to help you select the prod- 

ucts best suited to your needs. American Radiator 

& Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 










DEVORO WATER CLOSET is ideal for this administrative and teachers’ washrooms. 
Made of genuine vitreous china, it has a permanently non-absorbent surface. 
Syphon vortex flushing action with jet is thoroughly efficient. CHINAL URINAL DEVORO BABY WATER CLOSET measures only 10” from floor to rim— 
has an easy-to-clean surface because it is constructed of genuine vitreous china. thus is ideal for kindergarden use. Quiet syphon flushing with jet 
Flushing action is fast and thorough. thoroughly cleanses the bowl. 
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offered in most academic high schools. 

Maurice Ames, science supervisor for 
the board of education, explained that 
the students will “acquire scientific atti- 
tudes and work habits in the care of 
laboratory animals, in deft manipulation 
of equipment, and in the making, re- 
cording and interpreting of exact meas- 
urements.” 

The special course was drawn up, with 
the cooperation of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, by a committee of ten 
science teachers. 


Private Schools Hold 
First National Congress 


WASHINGTON, D.C——The place of 
the private technical school in American 
life was hailed by Congressional and 
government leaders addressing the first 
National Congress of Private Schools, 
held in Washington March 18 and 19. 

Nearly 500 delegates from all parts 
of the country, representing state and 
regional associations of commercial and 
technical private schools, were present. 

Maj. Gen. K. P. McNaughton, U.S. 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 


ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small children. 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO.), inc. 


210 E. 40th St., 


New York 16,N. Y. 
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Air Force, paid tribute to the private 
aviation schools. He revealed that the 
air force is studying “the potential capa- 
bilities of private schools in planning 
for any emergency expansion of the air 
force.” 

Rep. W. M. Wheeler (D-Ga.) said 
the private school “leads the pupil to a 
full realization that he is an individual 
who does not have to rely on the be- 
neficence of a paternalistic government 
for an education. The private school 
relieves the individual from the neces- 
sity of adhering to the prescribed norm.” 

Business sessions of the congress aired 
grievances of private school operators 
against the Veterans Administration. 
Delegates complained that the V.A. 
owes their schools large sums in back 
tuition because of disagreements over 
the federal agency's rate-fixing powers. 

Speakers urged support for a bill by 
Rep. Morrison (D-La.) which would 
give state agencies the final say in tui- 
tion disputes through the medium of 
public hearings before state departments 
cf education. 

The congress was called by the Na- 
tional Federation of Private School As- 
sociations, 839 17th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. Its executive director is Dr. 


J. S. Noffsinger. 


Inventories Devised to Poll 
Opinion of School System 


URBANA, ILL.—For polling opinion 
of a school system a related series of 
questions has been devised by Harold C. 
Hand, professor, and Gilbert C. Finlay 
and Ardwin J. Dolio, assistant profes- 
sors, University of Illinois College of 
Education. 

The forms include inventcries of par- 
ent opinion, of student opinion for 
upper elementary and high schools, and 
of teacher opinion. 


UNESCO Proposes Duty-Free 
Circulation of Films 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—UNESCO has 
proposed to its member governments a 
“convention” to permit the duty-free 
movement among nations of films, re- 
cordings and other “teaching tools.” 

The agreement will become effective 
among signatory countries after accept- 
ance by ten member nations. It can 
apply to films, film strips, microfilm, 
sound recordings, glass slides, models, 
wall charts, maps and posters. Its ob- 
jective is to remove customs duties and 
quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of such devices when they are certi- 
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Low-Cost Way to MODERNIZE Home Ec Labs 


Let the Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan save your 
school budget while it keeps your home ec lab 
modern as the new look. 

One simple contract assures quality appliances, 
built to withstand hard service. You. get all the 
major appliances needed . . . and have them re- 


placed yearly with brand-new models. All this, for 


OF COURSE, IT’S ELECTRIC! 


WRITE NOW 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
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the special /ow cost of the original equipment 
purchased. Practical teaching aids are also offered. 

It’ll pay you to investigate this economical 5-Year 
Replacement Plan for your school now. For further 
details, writé the Consumer Education Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 454 East 4th 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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fied to be of an educational, scientific or 
cultural character. 

The agreement will be open for accept- 
ance by any member of the United Na- 
tions, and other countries also may be 
invited to participate. 

The agreement is in line with the 
UNESCO objective of promoting the 
free flow of ideas by word and image 
and of advancing the mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples through all 
means of mass communication, UNESCO 
officials said. 


A.F.T. Membership Doubled 
Since Beginning of War 

W ASHINGTON, D.C_—Membership of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
has doubled since the beginning of 
World War II, Irving R. Kuenzli, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the A.F.T., has re- 
ported to the union's parent body, the 
A.F.L. 

Although no membership figures have 
been released by the A.F.T., officials 
in Washington estimate that the or- 
ganization now numbers 50,000 mem- 
bers. 

In a report describing the “encour- 
aging growth and expansion” of union- 
ized teachers, Mr. Kuenzli said that 
during the last fifteen years member- 
ship of the A.F.T. has multiplied more 
than five times. He added that there 
are now A.F.T. locals in three-fourths 
of the cities of the United States with 
more than 100,000 population and ap- 
proximately 300 locals in cities of less 
than 100,000 population. 


Race Bias May Interfere With 
New Jersey School Trips 


TRENTON, N.J.—John H. Bosshart, 
state Commissioner of education, has 
asked New Jersey school authorities to 
defer plans for senior class visits to 
Washington during the 1949-50 school 
year until a problem of alleged segrega- 
tion of Negro students can be studied. 

A number of classes this year and in 
recent years have been reluctant to take 
the trips because of the reported segre- 
gation. 

The state department of education, 
through its division against discrimina- 
tion, has been combating racial bias in 
employment and education. 

Dr. Bosshart advised school officials 
a survey is being made to determine 
sentiment and learn the experience in 
various schools. He said opinions would 
be obtained on “the legal and constitu- 
tional implications” of the problem. 
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You can save up to 50% 

by planning your 

new school around 

STANDARD BUILDINGS by LURIA 





For example —a city in Indiana 
had requested bids on a new 
school. But even the lowest of 
these called for an expenditure 
of over $200,000.00—far in excess 
of the allowable budget. So, al- 
though the building was urgently 
needed, the project had te be 
abandoned. 

Then a Luria man_ showed 
them how they could meet all of 
their basic requirements by plan- 
ning the new school around 
Standard Buildings by Luria — 
at a cost of under $95,000.00. 
This Luria school therefore en- 
abled the taxpayers to get the 
facilities they needed, at less 
than half of the original estimate 
—a saving of $5,000 a room! 














IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM NEEDS more room to grow, you don’t have 
to wait for building costs to come down to “normal”. And you don’t 
have to compromise on temporary emergency facilities either. For 
you can build now, at savings of 20%, 30%, and in many cases as 
much as 50% —by planning your expansion program around 
Standard Buildings by Luria. 

Luria buildings are not light-weight, prefabricated structures. 
They are heavy steel-frame buildings designed to meet the most 
exacting codes — permanent, fire-safe buildings that are easily 
adapted to any type of one-story school. 

Before you ask for bids on a new school building — regardless 
of size — be sure to get the complete facts on Standard Buildings 
by Luria. The coupon below will bring you a copy of our new 
20-page catalog, together with the name of your nearest Luria 
representative. 











A Luria classroom provides abundant _ Low erection cost is made possible by 
natural lighting and ventilation—  Luria’s all-bolted frame construction 
with full length windows and monitor- — with fewer and heavier structural 
type roofs if desired. members. 
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DO YOU WANT IT MODERN? Here, for example, is a typical 
“California” school— planned entirely around Standard Schoo! plan Saeco 
buildings by Luria. Luria standard units are available with (above) is de- 
clear spans of 40 to 100 feet, providing any desired class- pcg Seon 
room area, with either the side or center-corridor arrange- units—three with 40-foot spans a 
iWdi ; —_ wi and 12-foot eave heights, and 
ment. They leave complete freedom of building design with <a ak due adie eae ae ca 
a wide choice of optional features and collateral materials. eave height. 


School plan (below) is de- 
signed around four Luria 
units -three with 40-foot 
spans and 12-foot eave 
heights, and one 40 feet 
wide, with 16-foot eave 
heights. 
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OR DO YOU WANT IT TRADITIONAL? To look at this traditionally- } m tt 
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group of standard buildings. For here is complete architec- Li 43 ‘ti Low 


tural freedom—all the advantages of a custom-built structure, KINDERGARTENS why. eosev 
at a fraction of the cost. No matter what type of one-story 
school you want — traditional or modern — you can meet 
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your exact requirements with Standard Buildings by Luria. : T 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: Are any of your building proj- your client’s budget. For Luria buildings offer 
ects being held up by prohibitive costs? Re-figure you a new and flexible medium to work with — 
them on the basis of using Standard Buildings by permanent, low-cost structures that leave you 
Luria, and you’ll find you can build now, within abundant scope for your own creative ingenuity. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Dept. C.22 | 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








STANDARD | 
BUILDINGS Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
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struction leaves unobstructed head 
room for full length of the building. 
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U.S. Army Gives Money 
for German School Lunches 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY. —School 
children in Western Germany are re- 
ceiving free daily noon meals because of 
a gift of $44,000,000 from the United 
States Army. 

A letter sent to German authorities in 
February informed them that the “gov- 
ernment of the United States agrees to 
make available the imported food ap- 
proved for the school feeding program 
(including feeding of older students) 





Gneater Tuterest IM HEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and posture 
through physical education when girls wear Moore Gym Suits. 
Girls enjoy dressing right for whatever they undertake and with 
these wonderful new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion 
as well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles available in a choice 
of colors and Sanforized fabrics. See this and other stunning 
Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Healtt, 


with Moore Gym Suits.” Write for your copy today. 


Gym Dept. 10 


932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


slse Makers of Caps and Gowns and Chotr Gowns 


free of cost to the German economy” 
provided domestic expenses are paid for 
by the Germans and the children are 
not required to pay for their meals. 

The program now is in effect only 
in the United States and British zones, 
but the letter said that it will be offered 
in the French zone “when the trizonal 
area is completely merged in respect 
to food distribution.” 

In the United States and British zones 
about 4,250,000 children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 and an additional 





11 West 42nd S. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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270,000 students will benefit by the 
new program. 

The money will come directly out of 
funds of the Department of Army allo- 
cated to prevent disease and unrest in 
occupied areas. 

The child-feeding program was in- 
augurated two years ago, but at first 
German welfare agencies met most of 
the expense of the project, army officials 
said. Conversion of their currency 
wiped out about 90 per cent of their 
assets, so that the United States is now 
meeting the whole cost of the program. 


New Film Teaches 
Pedestrian Safety 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Automobile Association has released a 
new fifteen-minute motion picture and 
teachers’ manual on pedestrian safety 
for elementary school children, “The 
Safest Way.” 

“The easiest way to get this material 
is to borrow it from your local A.A.A. 
club,” association officials said. If the 
local automobile club does not yet have 
the film, the club can obtain it from 
the national offices in Washington. 

The film and manual teach boys and 
girls to select routes which lead di- 
rectly to school. Then as many chil- 
dren as possible will come together 
before crossing hazardous streets which 
have some police supervision, traffic 
signals or stop signs and which do 
not have complicated intersections. 

“The film does not ask pupils to 
memorize safety rules. It helps them 
map out the safest routes and decide 
which walking habits may lead to dan- 
ger. The purpose of the film is to 
stimulate pupil action,” said A.A.A. 
officials. 


Court Upholds Lower Pay 
for Evening School Teachers 


NEw YorK.—The Appellate Divi- 
sion, Second Department, has upheld a 
lower court ruling denying to evening 
high school teachers a salary schedule 
equal to that of teachers in day schools. 

Without an opinion, the Appellate 
Division agreed with Supreme Court 
Justice Murray Hearn in Brooklyn that 
evening school teachers “have never 
been considered as full-time teachers” 
and, therefore, the single salary schedule 
established in 1947 by the Feinberg Bill 
was not applicable to them. 

Julius Phillips, a teacher at the Cen- 
tral Evening High School, Brooklyn, 
brought the action. 
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Some of the Recent 


School Installations: 
Chicago Public Schools 27 pianos 
Los Angeles “* 50 pianos 
San Francisco “ 20 pianos 
and many others 


Send for Free Folder 
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uet Studio Piano and school own- 
ership list, containing over 1200 
names. 
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KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC. 
601 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 


MODERN concept 

of schoolroom furniture 
made of aluminum and 
laminated hardwood. 
Light, durable, 

clean in design, new 
strength in construction. 


SCHOOLROOM group 
include desks, chairs 
that stack, special 
kindergarden tables 
(also stack), teacher's 
table. Write for catalog. 
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_ New York Board Approves Bill 
to Bar Communist Teachers 


NEW YorK.—The board of education 
_has gone on record as supporting the 
Mauhs bill, a measure introduced in the 
state legislature to bar Communists from 

teaching in tax-supported schools. 
It recommended a minor change in 


_ wording to indicate more clearly that 


the measure was directed only at mem- 
bers of the Communist party and those 
who follow its policies. 

Representatives of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the New York Teachers 
Union, C.1.O., the American Labor 
party, and the Communist party 
Brooklyn appeared before the board to 
urge disapproval of the bill. 

They contended that such a law would 
be “thought control.” Answering for the 
board, James Marshall said that, on the 
contrary, the law would protect school 
children from teachers who would really 
attempt “thought control” by distorting 
the truth to the ends of a political party 
which seeks to destroy civil rights. 


of 


California Schools Plan 
Program for ‘’Drop-Outs” 


VENTURA, CALIF.— Four secondary 
school districts in Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia, are cooperating to provide con- 
tinuation education for “drop-outs” on a 
scale that of the 
afford alone. 

Drop-outs in these districts who are 
under 18 may attend a four-hour Satur- 
day afternoon school in Ventura. The 
curriculum has been planned to attract 
the interest and fulfill the needs of stu- 
dents who have found traditional high 
school programs unpurposeful or dis- 
tasteful. 

The program offers shop subjects, 
handcrafts, general business, home arts, 
everyday English, mathematics and social 
living courses. 


none schools could 


Conference to Consider Colleges’ 
Role in International Education 

DETROIT.—An invitational conference 
on the rdle of colleges and universities 
in international education will be held 
here June 19 to 22. Two of the spon- 
soring Organizations are the American 
Council on Education and the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities. 

Among the topics listed for discussion 
are: services to primary and secondary 
schools: teacher preparation and in-serv- 
ice training, preparation of materials, 
and cooperation in exchange of persons 
and in national policy making. 
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HELPS MAKE A WINNING TEAM 


So give your players the advantage of a Gloss Seal finish on your gym floors. 
Gloss Seal, which contains genuine phenolic resins, provides a playing surface that 
is thoroughly resilient, one that yields to and facilitates fast, safe footwork and 
teamwork. Gloss Seal also supplies a tough protective finish—resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction—and won’t darken or lose its transpar- 
ency! Available in several surface and penetration types, Gloss Seal 

meets specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places of ex- 

ceptionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the nearby 
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Finnell Floor Specialist. His knowledge is broad and practiéal, sharing ~~ eh = 
as he does Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in floor care. NW Ula 


For consultation, free floor survey. or literature on Finnell Floor Seals, Waxes, 


| 
Cleansers, Maintenance Machines, and Accessories, phone or write nearest Finnell i Gloss ii 


.* = al ‘ a . . . | 
Branch or Finnell System, Ine.. 205 East St.. Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all prin- 


cipal cities of the United States and Canada. iy S. f | Hh) 


LFINNELL J 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. oe 


IN ALL 
Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 


Selmer H. Berg, 
superintendent in 
St. Paul, has re- 
signed, effective 
July 1, to 
the superintendency 
at Oakland, Calif., 
at an annual salary 
of $17,500. Mr. Berg 
Paul 


accept 


went to St. 


from Rockford, IIl., 








_¢ GUMS IN OWE _ 


From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


teed. 





neering Department. 


FORT DODGE, 





S. H. Berg 
Nov. 1, 1947. At 


AND HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are making one 
Gym do the job of three. With emphasis on careful 
planning Horn offers a ‘‘tested’”’ solution to gym 


problems. 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS | — 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every school planner the services of the Horn Engi- 


Write for complete details and literature. 
There is no obligation. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


Horn installations are guaran- 


Oakland he succeeds William R. Odell, 
who resigned to join the faculty of Stan- 
ford University. 

Ralph Harms has been named super- 
intendent of the Plumas County Uni- 
fied High School at Quincy, Nev. Mr. 
Harms formerly was superintendent of 
Quincy High School. 

Harry De Wire, principal of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School in Harrisburg, 
Pa., will retire in June. His 
sor will be Francis G. Wilson, now as- 
sistant to the principal. 


succes- 





























A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES | 


1OWA 
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Arthur W. 
Krause, superin- 
tendent at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since 
1936, will in June 
become superinten- 
dent emeritus. Suc- 
ceeding him will be 
: Benjamin J. Bui- 
B. J. Buikema kema, who has been 
assistant superintendent at Grand Rapids 
since 1937. He is a graduate of Western 
Michigan College of Education and the 
University of Michigan and is a member 
of the public relations commission of 
the state education association, 


Donald H. Barker has resigned as su- 
pervising principal of Central School at 
Camden, N.Y. 

David A. Van 
Buskirk is retiring 
at the end of the 
current school year 
after more than a 
quarter century as 
superintendent — of 
schools at Hastings, 
Mich. 


him is a 


Suceeding 


L. H. Lamb 


former 
Michigan superintendent, Lee H. Lamb. 
Mr. Lamb has been superintendent of 
schools at Manitowoc, Wis., since 1943. 
Previously, he had been a member of 
the administrative staff of the public 
schools in Flint, Mich., for twenty years, 
having been superintendent there from 
1930 to 1942. Supt. Van Buskirk is 
a past president of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association and has been an ofh- 
cer of state and regional groups of 
school administrators. 


PRINCIPALS ... 

William Glenn, debate coach at the 
senior high school, Emporia, Kan., has 
been elected principal of Maynard School 
in the same town, effective next Sep- 
tember. Mrs, Harold Reeble will serve 
as Maynard principal the rest of this 
term, succeeding Mattie Early, who re- 
signed. 

Mrs. Gladys W. Fairley is the new 
assistant principal of Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D.C. 

Victor H. Barry will resign as prin- 
cipal of the junior high school at Kelso, 
Wash., effective at the end of this school 
year. 

Burnell Lamb, high school principal at 
Beatrice, Neb., since 1945, has resigned 
to accept a position as field representa- 
tive for Lindenwood College at St. 
Charles, Mo. 
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Lick your toughest 
insulating jobs 


for good! 








Mon af meg { 

i ee 
@ On jobs that proved too tough for other waterproof, fireproof, vaporproof, acidproof. 
insulating materials, PC Foamglas is giving And therefore it is impervious to the elements 
years of trouble-free service, without main- that often destroy or impair the insulating 


tenance, repairs or replacements. value of other materials. 


For this efficient insulating material is com- Make sure that first cost is last cost when 
posed of millions of sealed glass cells. It is next you figure on insulation for walls, floors 















or roofs. Find out how and why PC Foameglas, 


when installed according to our specifications 





for recommended applications, retains its 


This is FOAMGLAS® original insulating efficiency permanently. 


The entire strong, rigid block is composed of We have recently published booklets that 
millions of sealed glass bubbles. They form a “_ ‘ a ; 

continuous structure, so no air, water, vapor or give you this important information. Just mail 
fumes can get into or through the Foamglas ' Ly 

block. In those closed glass cells, which contain the convenient coupon and you will promptly 


inert air, lies the secret of the material’s per- 


manent insulating efficiency. receive /ree copies of the booklets you check. 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS 





—— 
—— 1 
—— 

———— 
—$ i 


z. gh Corning Corporation 
Pittsoar e301 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without ob 
booklets on the use of PC I 
tion for: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Roofs- Walls 4 | ee : 
; ‘ | 

| 

| 
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ligation, your free 
Soamgias Insula 


PITTSBURGH 


Lei Foametas InsutaTion 






Name-.----- 


————— on eee 





... when you insulate with FOAMGLAS... you insulate for good! 
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NEWS... 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Edna Dean Ba- 
ker will retire Sep- 
tember 1 as_presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional College of 
Education, Evan 
ston, Ill., after twen 





ty-nine years as 
president and four 


Edna D. Baker 


years previously as 
assistant to the president. When Miss 





Baker became president in 1920, she 
succeeded the founder, Elizabeth Harri- 
son. Dr. Baker is a former president 
of the National Council on Parent Ed- 
ucation, was secretary of the N.E.A. 
Jepartment of the Kindergarten and 
Primary Education, was a member of 
the preschool committee for President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on 
Child Health Protection and has served 
on various national boards and commit- 
tees concerned with nursery education, 


inter-American relations, child care, and 





Richards-Wilcox, originator 
of the DeLuxe soundproof 
folding partition, offers the 
most complete line of folding 
partitions on the market. De- 
signed specifically for school 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
stages, and all other wide and 
high openings which must be 


..-R-W Does the Rest DB 


DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
Automatic— Electric 












closed effectively against both 
light and sound, DeLuxe 
FoldeR-Way partitions are 
completely automatic, cost 
less than many manually-op- 
erated types, and include this 
R-W unqualified guarantee— 
You Turn the Switch Key— 
R-W Does the Rest. 


For further information about R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way 
Partitions, call, write or wire our nearest office. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


A WHANGEAR FORA AN Y 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
hicago Boston Philadelphia Clevele 


RICHARDs 


oe Se ee ee ee Se 
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family life education. She is the author 


of several books on religious education 
of young children and is co-author with 
her sister, Clara Belle Baker, of several 
readers. The new president of the col- 
lege will be K. Richard Johnson, now 
on the faculty at Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill. Dr. Johnson was head 
of the science department and vice cha‘r- 
man of the administrative council at 
the National College of Education from 
1940 to 1948. 


Delyte W. Morris is the new presi 
dent of Southern Illinois State Normal 
University. He succeeded Chester F. 
Lay, who is now at Southern Methodist 
University. 

Donald J. McNassor, associate pro 
fessor of educational guidance in the 
college of education at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, has accepted a position as 
staff member at Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, Calif. 

Leslie A. Holmes, formerly at Illinois 
State Normal University, is now presi 
dent of the Northern I]linois State Teach- 
ers College at De Kalb. He succeeded 
the late Karl L. Adams. 

Jessica G. Cosgrave, founder and presi- 
dent of Finch Junior College, New York 
City, will retire June 30, 1950, aiter 
completing fifty years with the insti- 
tution. Mrs. Cosgrave will become presi- 
dent emeritus and will remain as in 
structor in philosophy, law and current 
events. 

Benjamin Fletcher Wright has been 
named president of Smith College. He 
will be inaugurated at a special con- 
vocation October 19 and 20 to celebrate 
Smith’s seventy-fifth anniversary. Dr. 
Wright has taught American constitu- 
tional history and political thought at 
Harvard and Radcliffe for twenty years. 

Riley B, Montgomery has resigned as 
president of Lynchburg College, Lynch- 
burg, Va., effective July 1, to become 
president of the College of the Bible 


in Lexington, Ky. 


DEATHS ... 

W. C. Morrow, principal of the rural 
high school at Raymond, Kan., was 
found dead in his car, which was over- 
turned in a ditch on a highway. It 
was believed he had suffered a heart 
attack and had lost control of the car. 

Loureena Anderson, superintendent of 
schools for Chisago County, Minnesota, 
died after an illness of several months. 

J. A. Stephens, formerly high school 
principal at Jennings and Newberry, 
Fla., died at Jennings recently. 
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MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 





A Stylus for Every Need 


For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 


identification. 


ee, 


Many Styles of 

Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness 
for strength, easy handling. 





Attractive Shades and 
Patterns 

Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 


eo 
INN ‘ < 
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Drafting Table Precision 


The Mimeoscope ®) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 
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Write your Stencil 
by Hand! 


If there’s no typewriter available to prepare a mimeo- 
graph stencil,don’t worry. You can simply write out by 
hand your test, lesson, outline, or other material—on 
the new A. B. Dick handwriting stencil sheet. 








This timesaver can be used anywhere—at your desk, at 

home—with no machinery or special lighting. Writing is 

fast and easy, yet the result is the same—clean, easy-on-the- 
eyes copies that make teaching more effective. This special 
stencil sheet is one more service that A. B. Dick Company 
offers to lighten the teacher’s load of paperwork. 
















Copies of anything written, typed, or drawn can be quickly 

and economically produced on A. B. Dick mimeographs. For 

use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Call your nearest A. B. Dick distributor, or send the coupon 
below for complete details. 









Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation, and low overall cost—withno sacrifice of one for another. 


.B.DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 














thit New Accessories make professional looking copies | 
e 

M A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-549 : 
ot/ 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois l 

Calf gt Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 
fe NAME_ gi PS rn eee ae a cee | 

: atk 
SCHOOL ares -SiebienceeGuaeniatl. “ii 
. | 
ADDRESS__ iim i ————- | 
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COMING EVENTS 





APRIL 


Joint meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and Eastern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Boston. 


17-22. 


18-21. National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


18-22. Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion study conference, Salt Lake City. 


19-22. National Catholic Educational As- 
scciation, Philadelphia. 
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Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


19-22. Convention of American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 


MAY 
4-6. New York State Conference on Su- 
pervision, Syracuse, N.Y. 
6-7. International Council on Exceptional 
Children Convention, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
9-11. American Association Adult 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


for 


12-14. American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA 


13. Mental Hygiene Conference, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


15-18. Fourth National Conference on 
Citizenship, New York City. 


JUNE 

14-16. National Catholic Building Con- 
vention and Exposition, Chicago. 

16-18. Annual Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

19-July 8. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me. 

20-22. National Conference of Student 
Councils, Cincinnati. 

29-July 2. National Conference on In- 
Service Growth of Teachers, N.E.A. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N.H. 


JULY 
2-4. National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


3. National Association of Field Workers, 


| Boston. 





3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 
ton. 

3-8. Department of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, Boston. 

3-8. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Boston. 

4-5. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

11-22. N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh, N.H. 

25-Aug. 19. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 

2-6. Association of School Business Ofh- 
cials, Boston. 

3-5. National Conference on High School 
Driver Education, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 

10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 

13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 

13-17. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Indianapolis. 


24-28. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

31. Association of Urban Universities, 
Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 


6-12. American Education Week. 


DECEMBER 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Civilization has decreed that these youngsters of ours .. . at their happy, carefree best when romping 
and roughing it in the pure, fresh, outdoor air . . . must be confined in the school classroom during 


the most active time of their lives. 


Isn’t it obvious that those, who have the responsibility of safeguarding their mental and physical 
health, should do everything possible to recreate in the schoolroom the healthful conditions which 
children enjoy so much out-of-doors? 


All over America, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is recognized as the accepted method for 
providing comfortable, healthful classroom air conditions. This 
unit — through scientific, mechanical means — maintains in the 
classroom the invigorating atmosphere upon which children thrive. 


Moreover, this is accomplished with such remarkable economy 
that it causes one to wonder why anyone can be satisfied with 
inferior equipment. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION wmoune, wunois 


Pioneer and Recognized Leader in Schoolroom Ventilation 














THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 

Educational Leaders, Their Function and 
Preparation. A report of the second work con- 
ference of the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration held at Madison, 
Wis., Aug. 29 to Sept. 4, 1948. Order from 
Prof. Daniel R. division of educational 
administration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Pp. 64. $1. 


Davies, 
versity. 
Democratic Citizenship and Development of 


Children and Let's Look at the Student Council. 
Booklets published by the Citizenship Education 













Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2. Sponsored 
by the Detroit public schools and Wayne Uni- 
versity. Pp. 48 and 11, respectively. 50 cents; 
25 cents. 

NortH END SCHOOL 


GREENBELT, MD. 


“Air conditioned” 

all year by Nature 
and Gate City 
Awning Windows. 
Note the combination 
of movable and 

fixed sash. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 


1948. Published by the research division of the 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Vol. XXVII, No. 1. February 1949. 
Pp. 39. 50 cents. 


The Teacher and School Organization. (Second 
edition.) By Leo M. Chamberlain, vice presi- 
University of Kentucky, and Leslie W. 
education, Teachers Col 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 

Pp. 681. $5. 


dent, 
professor of 
lege, Temple University. 


Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
The Grand Island Schools Look Ahead. 


of the 1947 and 1948 school-community 
sponsored by the 


Kindred, 


Report 
meet- 


board of education at 


ings 
Grand Island, Neb. Earle W. Wiltse, supt. Pp. 
52. $1.50. 





100% CONTROLLED 
VENTILATION 


at Ordinary Window Cost 





e By taking advantage of natural 
forces, Gate City Awning Windows 
make classrooms comfortable, even 
when the weather is hot. Completely 
adjustable, and offering 100% venti- 
lation, they capture air currents that 
bypass ordinary windows . effec- 
ively overcome room stuffiness. They 


circulate air without draft even on 


windy days. 


When equipped with glass of the 
proper type, they control glare and 


heat at the turn of the small handle, 





GATE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
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while providing adequate ventilation. 
On rainy days, the tilted sash act as 
rain sheds, permitting full ventila- 


tion without danger of water damage. 


Pre-fabricated for mass production 
economy, Gate City Awning Windows 
cost little more, if any, than conven- 
in class- 


tional sash. Install them 


rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums. 
Consult your architect or write us 
today. Please address Dept. NS-5. 


Our catalog is also in Sweet’s. 


AWNING WINDOWS BY 


ss Gate City 


¢« FORT LAUDERDALE «+ FLORIDA 


PERSONNEL 


Insurance Committee Report on Insuring the 
On-the-Job Liability of School Employees. Sub- 
mitted by S. C. Joyner, chairman, T. W. Clift, 
Harry N. Rosenfield, and Myron A. Hesse. 
Bulletin No. 12 of the Association of School 
Business Officials. H. W. Anderson, secretary, 
306 E. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 8, Mich. Pp. 99. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public Relations in Colleges for Women. By 
Harold E. Gibson, director of admissions, Mac- 
Murray College for Women, Jacksonville, III. 
Mid-West Publishing Co., Jacksonville. Pp. 239. 


RESEARCH 
Methods cf Research and Appraisal in Educa- 
tion. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 5, December 1948. American Educa- 
tional Research A 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, Pp. 523. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Improving the National Leadership for Teacher 


Association, 
D.C. 


Education. By Laurence D. Haskew. Report of 
Committee on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Series I, No. 34. Pp. 20. 50 
cents. 
TEACHING METHODS 

Home Economics Education in the Junior 
High School and Home Economics Education in 
the Senior High School. Instructional guides 
written by home economics teachers for use in 


the Denver public schools. Pp. 250 and 425, 
respectively. Maurice R. Ahrens, director of in- 
struction; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, supt. 


Arithmetic Teaching Techniques. An in-service 
study prepared by the department of elementary 


education, Chicago public schools. Published by 


Chicago Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1. Herold C. Hunt, supt. Pp. 347. 
OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Proceedings of the 30th National Recreation 


Congress. National Recreation Association, 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10. Pp. 


The Mentally Ill in America. By Albert 
Deutsch. A history of the and treatment 
of the mentally ill from Colonial times. 
revised and enlarged. Columbia Univer- 


New York. Pp. 555. $5.50. 


208. $2.25. 


care 
Second 
edition, 


sity Press, 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining. A study of the 
tween the Hickey-Freeman Company of Roches- 
ter and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America by Donald B. vice president, 


case relations be- 


Straus, 


Management-Employee Relations, Inc. National 
Planning Association, Washington, D.C. Pp. 
88. $1. 

United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. Report of meeting in 1947. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. Pp. 47. 30 cents. 

Your Teeth—How to Save Them. By Herbert 
Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 147. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16. Pp. 31. 20 cents. 

Education in Panama. By Delia Goetz, spe 
cialist in Latin-American countries. U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 12. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Pp. 90. 25 cents. 


Education in Venezuela. By Delia Goetz, spe- 
cialist in education in Latin-American countries. 


U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 14. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 104. 30 cents. 


Report on Middle America. By twenty-four 
prominent agricultural experts from U.S. 
leges and universities. This brochure summarizes 
their impressions of land use and the moderniza- 
tion of farming methods in Honduras and Gua- 
temala. Many pictures. Middle America In- 
formation Bureau, conducted by the United Fruit 
New York. Pp. 27. 


col- 


Co., 

Hearing Is Believing. By Marie Hays Heiner, 
president, Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 
Introduction by Rupert Hughes. Autobiography. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland. Pp. 126. $2. 
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Modernize Your Home Economics Department 
with the Latest Frigidaire Appliances 


Frigidaire’s School Plan for purchasing appliances was 
announced only 2% vears ago—vet thousands of 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country have 
already taken advantage of it to equip their Home 
Keonomics departments. And the list is growing daily! 

There’s good reason for this immediate acceptance 
of the Frigidaire School Plan, for it benefits schools, 
teachers —and students. 

Through this plan, schools can obtain the finest of 
modern kitchen and home laundry equipment —at 
savings of almost % the regular retail price. And for a 
period of five years these appliances are replaced with 
new models as they become available, at no additional 
cost to the school. 

The work-saving features that win the praise of so 
many home-makers, make Frigidaire appliances well- 
suited for instruction purposes in the Home Economics 
Department. Teachers find that these up-to-the-minute 
products simplify the demonstration of modern home- 
making techniques, and maintain high interest in 
practice projects. 

Students are stimulated by the opportunity to use 
the latest of Frigidaire equipment. As a result, they 
learn faster, retain more practical knowledge from 


their Home Economies courses. 
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Get Details of Frigidaire School Plan 


Learn how your school can save nearly one-half on new 
equipment for Home Economics laboratories and practice 
kitchens—and obtain new model replacements over a 5- 
year period without additional cost. Ask your Frigidaire 
Dealer for complete information on this plan, or write 


Frigidaire, Dayton 1. Ohio. 





FRIGIDAIRE ** 


Home Appliances 
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NEWS... 


New York Strengthens 
Program on Democracy 

NEW YorK.—A long-range campaign 
to intensify “teaching for democratic 
living” on all levels of New York City’s 
public school system has been started 
by the board of education. 

The first of a series of bulletins called 
“Strengthening Democracy” has been 
sent to all supervisors and classroom 
teachers in the public school system. The 
bulletin was prepared by a special com- 
mittee of teachers and supervisors. 


Teachers should aim, it says, at in- 


stilling in the minds of their students 
“positive faith in the effectiveness of the 
Bill of Rights and the willingness and 
ability of our courts to protect aggrieved 
persons.” 

At the same time, the bulletin adds, 
teachers should not hesitate to discuss 
with their students “practices which do 
not square with our ideals.” 

The recommended lessons would ex- 
plore every aspect of the workings of the 
Bill of Rights against a background of 
current problems involving civil liberties 
in this country and elsewhere. 








FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
BEAUTY-COMFORT—STRENGTH 


TREND... 


Comfortable chairs...strong chairs... 
handsome chairs. Chairs styled the 
TREND way to bring new functional 
perfection to your school library. 
Selected hardwoods, beautiful and 
durable, are handcrafted to superb 
contour and finish. Rounded corners 
and edges eliminate splintering and 
slivering, reduce your maintenance 
costs. Rubber “silencer” glides muffle 


LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. P-5 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


\ 
. 





Please send me your free booklet (check whi _— titi uneEse 
(C TREND Library Chairs 2) TRE . urniture 2 “Planning the School Library”. 





chair noise and protect floors. 

Colors, too, if you wish...in richly 
upholstered leather backs... your 
choice of eight shades in thick, top- 
grain leather. 

See how TREND chairs give new 
beauty and efficiency to your school 
library. For full details, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 
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Also included in the bulletin is a 
check list for evaluating democratic 
teacher-supervisor relationships. 


A.V.C. to House Negro Members 
of Class Visiting Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Veterans Committee will house Negro 
members of the senior high class of 
Spring Valley, N.Y., during their Eas- 
ter vacation visit to the nation’s Capi- 
tal. 

The veterans’ organization issued its 
invitation after hearing that the class 
was planning to cancel its visit to Wash- 
ington because Negro students would 
not be permitted to stay with their 
friends Washington hotels. The 
seniors accepted the invitation. 

The A.V.C. later announced that it 
will house and dine the entire class 
and prepare a special program for it. 

On previous occasions racial discrim- 
ination among Washington hotel op- 
erators has broken up visiting high 
school classes composed of Negroes and 
whites. This is the first time a Wash- 
ington organization has aided students 
finding themselves in a predicament 
because of discrimination. 

The A.V.C. is composed of World 


War II veterans. 


in 


“Rapid Advance” Program 
for Bright New York Pupils 

New YorK.—A new “rapid advance” 
program to enable pupils with superior 
ability to complete three years of junior 
high school work in two years will go 
into effect in New York next September. 

To be eligible for the special classes, 
pupils must have an LQ. of at least 130 
and must be advanced one and a half 
years in reading ability and one year in 
general arithmetic ability. 

They also must be at least il years old 
but “must possess social maturity on a 
level with the average 12-year-old,” Elias 
Lieberman, associate superintendent in 
charge of the junior high school divi- 
sion, said. 

Although the academic program will 
be somewhat condensed to save a year, 
Supt. William Jansen said there would 
be no curtailing of “industrial arts ex- 
perience, foreign language instruction, 
clubs, guidance and active participation 
in the civic and social life of the school.” 

The present “rapid advance” program, 
which offers five terms of work in four, 
“has been found to be generally unsatis- 
factory,” Dr. Lieberman said. 
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REQUIRED: Daylight and insulation in the same wall area 





SPECIFIED: 














Progressive communities demand daylighted schools for 
their children . . . insist on healthful comfort at the same 
time. The most effective way to provide both with one 
wall is with Thermopane*. This double-glass insulating 
unit cuts heat loss, reduces downdrafts. This means 
comfort next to windows as well as away from them. 
Assures fuel savings, too... an important item in school 
budgets. Installed in fixed or opening sash, Thermopane 
makes schools more comfortable in all climates. Write 
for our Thermopane book. 





Shermopane 
GIVES YOU THESE BENEFITS 


@ Cuts heat loss, reduces downdrafts, 
assures greater comfort, saves fuel. 

@ Minimizes condensation and _ frost 
on glass, helps maintain healthful 
humidities. 

@ Increases the efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems. 

@ Deadens distracting outside noise 
and is ideal for light-transmitting 
partitions. 








Two Panes of Glass 
Blanket of Dry Air 


Bondermetic Seal* 
® (Metal-to-Glass) — 


‘ 


made only by LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY / 


#3 
3059 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio ae ie 
Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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CANT BEAT 
POWERS 
REGULATED 
SHOWERS 









— Conens Tecmasnene coments 
———s ae FOR GANG SHOWERS 
AND WASH FOUNTAINS 
me 
HOT WATER HEATER 


1. POWERS No. 11 REGULATOR 
a 2. POWLRS THERMOSTATIC WATER CONTROLLERS 


OTHER TYPES OF POWERS SHOWER CONTROLS 


FOURTH ZONE 60° 
THIRD ZONE 75° 

SECOND ZONE 90° ¢ 

FIRST ZONE 105 ~ 





































Zone Showers for Swimming Pool 





Bathers can really relax and enjoy a 
Powers regulated 
shower. No danger of 
scalding. No unex- 
pected temperature 
changes. 




















Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


are SAFE against scalding caused by 


G} PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 





Safer—because of their quick acting response to any change in tem- 
perature setting, pressure or temperature variations in water supply 





Mixer for 


Exposed Diameter lines. Users report control within 42°F. Greater Comfort—shower 
Piping 3%” temperature remains constant wherever set. No jumpy temperatures. 


More Economical—POWERS thermostatic mixers promptly deliver 
showers at the right temperature...no waste of time, hot or cold water. 

For new installations or when modernizing obsolete showers .. . play 
safe, use Powers type H thermostatic shower mixers. May we send 
Circular H-48? CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2754 Greenview Ave. @NEW YORK 17,N. Y., 231 E. 46th St. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 W. Eighth St. @ TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


os 4 OFFICES IN 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Only One Moving Part Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 





49HM 
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REMEMBER ssuuanees 


THESE ARE THE 6 BASIC FACTORS OF SCHOOL LIGHTING 
saat 0 eine THOUSANDS OF INSTALLATIONS PROVE 


EYE-Q & DAYLITER dy Smithenaft- 
~ ) ARE THE TWO LIGHTING UNITS 
Fuse ot, @ Kye er THAT MEET THESE FACTORS 


INSTALLATION 




























Eye-Q by Smithcraft is an outstanding new de- 
7 ae velopment in lighting design. This school unit 
ety tig ae conforms to the highest construction standards 
, yet remains extremely low in cost. 

Eye-Q achieves the exceptional high 
em, Of 83% in lighting efficiency. Instal- 
lation and maintenance 
are unusually simplified. 
For safety, Eye-Q has 
no glass or plastic 
parts. 


DAYLITER 4 Srithenaft 


Dayliter by Smithcraft provides maximum down- 
ward lighting to the working zone and effec- 
. tively illuminates a wide ceiling area. This 
=— ‘ unit is exceedingly shallow and has a 

= cutoff from lamp glare of 40° cross- 
wise and 30° lengthwise. The pat- 
ented Duo-Cam Hanger 
permits the louver to 
hinge or be completely 
removed. Dayliter has 
no glass or plastic parts. 





Years of experience and intensive re- 
search have given Smithcraft engineers a 
thorough understanding of the problems 
inherent in classroom lighting. Because of 
this “know how”, Smithcraft Lighting Divi- 
sion is often regarded as the “specialist” 
in all phases of school lighting. 

The combination of experience and re- 
search has made it possible for Smithcratft 
to recognize certain basic school lighting 
requirements (the 6 Basic Factors) and de- 
sign units to meet these important factors. 

Whether your lighting prob- 
lem is small or large, Smith- 
craft's experienced engineering 
staff and consulting representa- 
tives throughout the country 
x will be glad to discuss it with 


SEND FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 


““SMITHCRAFT SCHOOL LIGHTING” 
IT DESCRIBES THE 6 BASIC FACTORS OF 
SCHOOL LIGHTING AND OFFERS COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON SMITHCRAFT SCHOOL 
UNITS. YOUR FREE COPY IS WAITING — 
SEND FOR IT NOW. 








re) you. We will be pleased to 
send you the name of your 





tbe nearest Smithcraft representa- 


TT WF LIGHTING DIVISION 
ae <= hl ie CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 
Ke a 7 


oa ke GS 
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Oawe Kebor 


ON EVERYDAY 
MAINTENANCE 








SMALL SANDERS 


Many uses f the 


MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, 
linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt, 
concrete or composition floors 
—you can keep floors Jooking 
right... with less labor and lower 
cost... using an American De- 
Luxe Machine! This universal 
machine can be equipped to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Maintains 
full power and brush speed on 
any floor. Safety-Grip Switch on 
handle for positive ‘“off-on” 
action... plus more new im- 
proved features. Three sizes— 
13, 15 and 17 inch. Send coupon 
for catalog and prices — no 
obligation. 


FLOOR SANDERS 


y five modelsin 


Smooth 





THE AMERICAN FLOOR ~ 
SURFACING MACHINE CO. a 


548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


v4 


Please send latest catalog on the following, without 
obligation. 





(_] Maintenance Machines () Small Sanders 
[] Saws (} Floor re [_] Floor Sanders 
Pere Te yor ey. 3 OES OPE een er 
ST ct cP t Tere n eee ete CETTE eee 
Sa | Oe ae 

Fe: 

* ha 
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FOR ALL FLOORS 

















ATKINS No. 10 Hack- 
saw Frame, equipped 
with Atkins “Silver 
Steel” Blade. Exten- 


a 
sion type frame, ad- 7 
justable for 10-inch to 


=f 
elo sicker 





Atkins Hack Saws not only give the pupil a *s 
head start toward skill and mastery — they make ° 
the instructor's job far simpler. Cutting metal 
really can be easy—when the blade in the hack- 
saw is Atkins “Silver Steel.” These blades (the 
same that professionals all over the world use) 
cut fast, cleanly and accurately. Every easy stroke 
bites deep. Help school budgets, too, because 
they stay on the job longer, hold replacements 
to a minimum. Specify Atkins—the blades 
with the “Blue Ends’—on your next requisition. 


. 

* 
* 
\ 
w 
e 
ea 
* 
a 
& 
* 
& 

& 

And for best results, always team them up with a 


a e fo i C A ®K | Atkins Hack Saw Frames. Py 


FLOOR MACHINES* PORTABLE TOOLS 





E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 
402 S. Ulinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta + Chicago « New Orleans « New York « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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SCHOOL BUS 


FOR 
SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY 


AND ECONOMY 


... three “Musts” that will win your vote! 





OURS is an important responsibility! In selecting school 
buses—you are primarily interested in safety and 


dependability. And because you are spending public funds 
—you are definitely interested in economy. 
Dodge ‘“.Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis have established 


an enviable reputation among school authorities for each 


of these important factors. Dodge hydraulic brakes, 
particularly, have been acclaimed for their SAFETY, -kated 


dependability, and ease of action. 


This year, you can come even closer to meeting your Tq tele) & BUS 


requirements—because Dodge now offers you a variety of re 
13 basic chassis models, on 5 wheelbases, accommodating HASSIS 


from 30 to 60 passengers. 


Fit the Job... Save Money 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the economy 
Dodge “.Job-Rated’’ chassis will bring to your operation. 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 





Model FS-15<—3 models — Model FS-170—2 models — Model FS-192—3 models — Model JS-212—3 models — Model RS-229—2 models— 
range from 10,650 to 11,750 Ibs. 11,900 and 12,900 Ibs. G.V.W. range from 14,300 to 15,000 Ibs. range from 15,775 to 17,000 Ibs. 18,300 and 19,000 Ibs, G.V.W. 
G.V.W. For 30 to 36 pupils. For 36 to 42 pupils. G.V.W. For 48 pupils. G.V.W. For 54 pupils, For 60 pupils. 
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Fine Quality, Durable Seats 
Ready for Prompt Pelivery 





Griggs’ No. 200 CHAIR DESK, above left, is of heavy die 
formed steel, electrically welded into a solid rigid unit afford- 
ing years of usage. For the auditorium, Griggs’ No. 16BW 
chair, right, is the chair to install. It’s made right and 


priced right 


For the school windows our For all ages and uses, kinder- 
duck, double roller window garten to adults, our steel 
shades admit light without and plywood chair, No. 240, 
glare. Prompt shipment! is the answer. 


For further information on items above or additional school 


equipment, please contact: 


G R G G S M fact : ds li f 
separa SCHOOL SEATING 


Belton °¢ Texas 











7 
ram 3 New 


Physical Political Maps 


make geography teaching 


-asier, faster, more pleasant 


These new Cram maps feature a three-dimensional ef- 
fect which brings out physical information sharply and 
clearly. Students are enabled to visualize the various 
land types merely by looking at the maps—without the 
aid of complicated symbols. 


The international color scheme is used for the physical 
features. Up-to-date boundary lines and country names 
are printed from a separate plate, and in a different 
color from anything else on the maps. Cultural features 
are emphasized in still another separate color. This 
special color treatment makes the three basic categories 
of geographical information (physical, political and 
cultural) more easily and quickly recognizable than 
ever before. 


The maps are large scale, 51” wide, and hand 
mounted on best grade muslin. The series in- 
cludes the U. S., North America, South America, 


Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and the World. 





Write for complete information and prices 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


738 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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ARCHER 


s PORTABLE 


DENTAL 





CHAIR 


Once more available, this 60 lb. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 


for details. 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ATLAS 
FLOORMASTER 


For FLOOR POLISHING 
“o/ Sealed -in-Oil Lubrication 
o/ Patented. Dring Mechanism 


y 
Exclusive patented con- 
struction features assure 
trouble-free operation .. . 
eliminate costly service follow- 
ups, Sizes to meet every need. 


Attachments for 
corpet and rug 
cleaning. 


Write for Folder 


LOOR SURFACING MACHINERY CORP. 


248 East 34th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Fick the one thats made for the job! 


Wyandotte 


makes 
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You're on the right track to fast, low-cost 
paint washing when you select the Wyandotte 
Cleaner that’s made for the job. 

W yandotte Detergent cleans oil-painted 
surfaces of all kinds without scratching, dull- 
ing or discoloring the washed areas. It is safe 
on any surface that water alone will not harm. 
And it’s economical to use. A few cents’ worth 
of Wyandotte Detergent will leave 500 square 
feet of soiled paint looking bright as new. 

This versatile cleanser is also used for mop- 
ping and scrubbing floors, as well as cleaning 
porcelain enamel and soiled or stained marble. 

Where an all-soluble paint-washing prod- 
uct is preferred, Wyandotte F-100* is the 
cleaner for the job. A dustless product with 
a pleasant odor, it is safe to use on painted 
walls, ceilings and woodwork, Half a room 


can be washed one day with F-100, the other 
half the following day, and there will be no 
line of demarcation. 

Floors of all types are mopped safely with 
F-100. And a stronger solution is excellent 
for dewaxing floors. 

No matter what your maintenance cleaning 
problems may be, you'll find the answer in 
the complete Wyandotte line. Just call your 
nearest Wyandotte Representative. 

* Registered trade-mark 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Fring Ugain Clean-up 

Z nN bp Op/ung eee “Up Mine 
oe =e TIME SAVING METHODS 
< Hl LLYAR GIVE GREATER ECONOMIES 

% Hillyard's Hi-Quality Products will greatly reduce your labor costs during 


the Spring and Summer Clean-up. Hillyard products are designed to do the 
work. Their quality is supreme. 


% KURL-OFF—this revolutionary new varnish and paint remover is non-in- 
flammable, and contains no alkali, mineral acids, water or other ingredients 
which might be harmful to the floor surface. Lifts varnish film almost imme- 
diately upon application. KURL-OFF requires no after rinse. It is non-corrosive. 





* STAR GYM—is recognized by outstanding Coaches, Athletic Directors and 
Players as the PERFECT FINISH. 
Made from 100% Tung Oil. 








3 F . ra There is a ‘‘Maintaineer’’ 

- rN - No glare, non-slippery, and near you. His advice and 

: —F ‘ = — recommendations on any 

- a i does not rubber burn. floor or sanitation prob- 

‘ ‘ , lem are given without ob- 
SB J ag | ag * SHINE ALL tral ligation or cost. 

— , - — a neutra cede 
° ° = » 
chemical cleaner that dissolves eae 


dirt and grime quickly. Cleans JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
floors, walls, woodwork, painted 
and enameled surfaces effi- 
ciently. Does not have to be 


rinsed. 


% HIL-BRITE—a self-polishing, 
self-leveling, non-brittle, 100% 
No. | Grade Carnauba Wax 
containing no shellac, varnish, 
paint-ends, or resins. Approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories 


NO JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR HILLYARD “MAINTAINEERS” as being non-slippery. 

















DISTRIBUTORS FOR HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












H. ERES GOOD NEWS for careful buyers 
...all Hamilton Laboratory Equipment is 
now supplied with faucets that last as long 
as the building. The faucet body, for in- 
stance, can’t wear out. It serves only asa 
water conduit and a support for the “operating unit.” The “operating unit” is the heart of this new 
Hamilton faucet. It includes all moving parts... all parts that are subject to wear. Install new washers 
in it in a matter of minutes. Or replace the entire unit with a spare as easily as a light bulb. Thus you 
stop costly leaks instantly and avoid serious interruption to service. Washers last longer, too, because the 
new Hamilton faucet closes with the pressure—not against it. All parts that move in water are Monel 
metal to resist corrosion and abrasion. In addition to being efficient and practical, it is attractive and 
modern in appearance. Only Hamilton gives you this new, long-wearing, money-saving, smartly styled 
faucet. Investigate it before you buy equipment. Write for FAUCET SPECIFICATION SHEET No. 2000. 


TWO RIVERS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY wisconsin 
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THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET , — 





The 


me “a 
eee, TOE 
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result of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 






«, prae 
tn) a~ % 


One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty 
suggests that something pretty exciting has 
happened in the field of figures. 


It has... and Burroughs did it! 


You’re looking at a lightning fast electric 
calculator with a bwi/t-in memory ... a 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results 
of individual calculations in its exclusive 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to 


Individual calculations are 
“remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 







give you the net result with no refiguring, 
no pencil-work. 


And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
that remembers can do to speed office work, 
cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your 
Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 
to put the machine through its paces in 
your own office, on your own work. 


Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


irroughs Calculators 


EASIER TO LEARN 


TO OPERATE 





FASTER 
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With the ‘"'DuHoney-20"' Patented 
Automatic Locking Legs 


CHECK MIDWEST FEATURES 
BEFORE YOU BUY! IT'S THE 


BETTER FOLDING TABLE CHOICE OF TOPS 





net FOR THE SAME PRICE! @ PLYwoop 
on oft @ SEATS MORE PEOPLE @ MASONITE 

; @ MORE LEG ROOM @ FORMICA 
models = @ AUTOMATIC LOCKING © LINOLEUM 


@ CANNOT COLLAPSE 
@ PROTECTING FINISH 
@ STURDY-BEAUTIFUL 


FOLDING BENCHES TO MATCH 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


1844 West 14th Street . j . CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





@ Quickly and at low cost, the Solid disc covers completely, 
exclusive Brillo cross-stranded works rapidly. Four grades for 
steel fibers clean, prepare floors all floor upkeep jobs and floor 
for waxing, harden wax and materials. Sizes for all machines. 
polish to a long-lasting luster. Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn1, N.Y. 


Send for ust 
helpful folder RP LLO 
on low-cost SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


Roor upnee? Namal) Ss 














planning 


TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 


— 


Heavy 
Bakelite Top 


Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 





Very Low Evaporation 


LOW COST - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems 


SaQuires INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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ANOTHER (Bcaclee FIRST... 


UIE] 


OPAQUE PROJECTION 





Newly developed AC motor operates without noise 


Now AC current users can enjoy quiet opaque 
projection. Charles Beseler Company has 
developed a new slow speed AC motor and fan 
that cools as effectively as the AC-DC motor— 
but does it quietly. 


TWO POPULAR OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
NOW OBTAINABLE WITH THE NEW AC MOTOR 


Beseler Model OA3 for 82" x 11” Page 
The first opaque projector to accommodate 
full 82’’ x 11” material. Copy opening of 7” x 10” 
covers printing on pages of this size. 


ie 
od 
a 
a 
A 
d 
cd 
ae 
- 


Beseler Model OA4 for 8'2” x 11” Page 
(Horizontal or Vertical) 
Newest in the Beseler line of opaque projectors, 
Model OA4 accommodates a full 8’2"’ x 11” page 
either horizontally or vertically. The actual 
area covered is 10” x 10” to allow for margins. 







with quiet AC motor 


Beseler Vu-Graph is the amazing Overhead 
Projector that enables you to face your 
audience while you project an image on the 
screen behind you. The Vu-Graph can be 
obtained with the new, quiet AC motor, 


Free Demonstration 
Upon Request 








Write for descriptive booklet to if desired. 
Dept. N. 
CHARLES Weakley COMPANY 


EST. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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How Many of Your 
Class Rooms Would 


One Set of Pakfolds 


Darken ? 


3 iii 























Patented 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it—easy 
to transport from room to room where needed. To 
apply this darkening shade or remove it, simply lift 
its supporting pulley from the pulley bracket, by 
use of the Draper Pulley Fork. No screws to remove 
—no ladder to climb. 


When the Pakfold hangs over a double roller 
shade, as illustrated, both shades hanging on the 
face of casings or wall—a pair of Pakfold Spring 
Clips will hold the cloth close fitting around the 
double roller assembly, eliminating interference of 
the two shades and giving excellent darkening. 


When not in use, the Pakfold is rolled up in a neat 
roll, with cover fastened by turn-buttons to keep it 
clean and in good condition, as illustrated. 


Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For large 
windows of unusual width or length Pakfolds are 
made with two sets of pulleys and cords. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Shade Company 


Dept. NS-5, Spiceland, Indiana 
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| SOUND EQUIPMENT «© INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Peauland Low-Cost $24 


Intercommunication System 


.,, for the Smaller School 


“7° 





ain RAULAND Model S 24 System is designed 
for application where voice communication is the 
primary facility desired. This system offers ideal 
two-way intercommunication for the control and 
guidance of all school activities. It is an indis- 
pensable tool for the efficient operation of modern 
educational establishments. 


Capacity Up to 24 Roams. The S 24 System is available 
with facilities for intercommunicating with 6, 12, 18, 
or 24 rooms, as desired. An ALL-CALL feature permits 
simultaneous paging through all room speakers by the 
operation of a single switch. 


Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone to any 
or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and out- 
going volume controls are provided for adjusting 
volume to and from rooms. A visual volume level indi- 
cator is also incorporated. 


Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
tility and usefulness, the S 24 System has provision for 
connecting external radio or phonograph, permitting 
the distribution of radio or recorded programs to 
room speakers. Speech origination from any room to 
the master unit is also possible. Economical installa- 
tion is achieved by the use of balanced line wiring 
which eliminates expensive shielded cables. The S 24 
System is attractively housed in a compact metal cabi- 
net suitable for table or desk installation. 


The RAULAND § 24 System offers unusual inter- 
communication facilities, superb tone quality, and 
complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
today for full details on the S 24 System, and for 
information on the complete line of RAULAND 
Centralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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Salad Magic 
THAT BUILDS A REPUTATION! 


oOoD salads are one sure signpost of a good 
place to eat. And since your “‘salad reputation” 
depends so greatly on the dressing you use, it is 
false economy to top good salad makings with 
less than the best! 







@ Prepared from famous Heinz white pickling 
m vinegar, blended with selected eggs, fine oil and 
=# other choice ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad Dressing 
/ points up the flavor of your salads to perfection. 


e Ask your Heinz Man to show you the many 
, advantages in the service of better salads with 
4 famous, time-saving Heinz 57 Salad Dressing! 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


“HEINZ 


Salad Dressing 
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The Outstanding Neutral Scrub Soap 
Noted for its Cleaning Power 














en by flooring manufacturers everywhere 
for use on the most sensitive surfaces, Churchill’s Old 
Castle is the outstanding scrub soap of today... noted 
for its thorough cleaning power and for being so neutral. 
Made of purest vegetable oils, it is free rinsing. . . leaves 
no film to collect dust. It restores original color and beauty 
to linoleum, painted and varnished surfaces, furniture, 
woodwork, walls, tile, marble. Also washes asphalt tile 
and compositions without affecting the finish. Call your 
Churchill distributor or representative today, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


The Bobrick 24 Liquid Soap Dispenser 
reatedt a ctelolialoMialel i tialolmel-tile lal emit wy) 
ombines beauty with 


»dern unit is 


Taligeleltia 3 ompletely new 


und in a Liquid Soap Dispenser 
To):) dig Qe leis vende) i, emeae) ite) 7 yale), | 


1214 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y 
1839 Blake Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif 
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locker room 










16mm Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 





Large 10-Tooth 
Sprockets— 
4 teeth engaged in 
film at all times, 
giving maximum 

film life. 


The new REXARC with high intensity 

arc lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and 

newest coaxial high and low frequency 

speaker, available. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 

write for the new catalog detailing the ad- 
>> vanced features found only in a REX I6mm 
Seen Projector. SD) 





\ \ HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


— 1815 ORCHARD ST CHICAGO 14, ILt., U S.A. —_ 





Look in the 


for 
staff time 
lost 





Non-uniform locker locks waste time of staff 
and students when key or combination is for- 
gotten. Stop delays and “cutoffs” in your 
school . . . standardize on dependable Dudley 
Locks, Master-Charted for quick opening by 
an authorized person. 


RD-2 


rotating combination dial 
. rust resistant, 3-tumbler 
mechanism in stainless steel 


case, 


No budget expense when you use 
Dudley’s Self-Financing Plan. Write 
for details. 





570 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. 510 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


CORPORATION 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 






























ar Add up the advantages of these 





new Chevrolet Advance-Design 
school bus chassis and you’ll find a new total of 
value. No other school bus chassis provide all 
these outstanding features: 4-Speed Synchro- 
Mesh Transmission; wide-base wheels; recircu- 
lating ball-bearing steering; hydraulic brakes 
with double-articulated brake-shoe linkage, and 
Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Engines. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 54 
pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head en- 
gine, 93 h.p., 192 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master 
valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. governed 
speed. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE CHASSIS 
IDEAL FOR SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


Chevrolet Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 90 
h.p., 174 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. 137-inch chassis can be adapted for the 
mounting of a school bus body. Capacity 16 pupils. 
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AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS 
for FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


The big, block-long DON BUILDING is more and more 
becoming the shopping headquarters of the country for 
food service equipment and supplies. DON has the facil- 
ities to serve your needs better and faster. The efficient 
office force — the 720-foot RECEIVING DOCK, largest of 
its kind in the industry. The DON EXHIBITION HALL 
offers the opportunity to feel, inspect and have demon- 
strated whatever you want to buy. 

DON regularly sells 50,000 items, such as glassware, 
chinaware, pots, pans, ranges, furniture, kitchen utensils, 
bar supplies, fountain supplies, janitorial and sanitation 
supplies. On every item, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK. DON has just about everything neces- 
sary for successful operation of Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Schools, Restaurants, Resorts, Fountains and 
wherever people eat, sleep, drink or play. 

Watch for the wonderful values in every issue of the 
DON NEWS. It's FREE. Write DON any time for anything 
you need. Contact your DON salesman. In Chicago, 
Phone CAlumet 5-1300. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


2201S. LaSalle St. +*+ Dept. 16 + Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Lowboy’ 


















Scrubs * Steel Wools - 
Waxes ° Polishes 


For scrubbing, steel wooling, 
waxing or polishing classroom, 
washroom, kitchen, lunchroom, 
gym and office floors and cor- 
ridors, the beautifully stream- 
lined new model ADVANCE 
‘Lowboy"” is your best buy. 
You'll get the work done easier, 
faster and better—at lower cost. 
No experienced help required. 
The “Lowboy” is made in 6 
models to meet every need. 
Proven by 20 years of service in 
schools, hospitals, hotels, etc. 
Write or send coupon for full 
information. 


ADVANCE “Lowhoy” Dicdsned 
‘od 





® : 5 
§ ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO., 2615 S.E. 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. # 
§ Send full information on ADVANCE ‘‘Lowboy.”’ : 
t 

ra Name - @ 
§ Street Address ° ' 
’ Avy 8 
g City Q= ar ab nae ta ‘ .. State . ot 


Cee AT TTT 
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ror lighter, brighter classrooms 






Hyloplate or Sterlin 


chalkb oard ‘ . | 





*W-C TRADE MARK 





Litesite is the refreshing 
green chalkboard you’ve been 
hearing so much about. 


Write for descriptive folders. Dept. NS-E9 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 














Montgomery provides over 90%, 


of these types of low cost program timers 
used in schools. 


e New — rich grey hammerloid hard baked enamel 
case finish. 

e New — bright chrome finished metal parts. 

e New — clear vision face and hands. 

e New — circuit switching components. 

e New — greater accuracy, longer life, simplified 
installation. 


1, 2 or 4 circuits — controls any number of signals. 


for SCHOOLS - INSTITUTIONS - FACTORIES 


Tear out this ad and pin it to your letterhead for com- 
pletely descriptive and illustrated catalog with prices. 







1 RING COMPANY 
Sh INGTON BOULEVARD * CHICAGO 6, ALLINOIS 
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AT LAST! The tape recorder that is the perfect 





LOOK AT THESE 


FEA TURES 


Two-Channel Recording puts a full hour's re- 
cording on the standard half-hour reel. 


Simple as A-B-C. Just three controls: (A) 
Forward-stop-rewind, (B) Record-or-play 
(C) Tone-and-volume. Easy to thread. Tape 
won’t snarl up, kink or back-lash. 


Self erasing. Same tape may be used over 
and over. Each new recording completely 
“erases’’ previous recording auto- 
matically. 

Easy to Edit. Snip out unwanted sections 
with scissors and join ends of tape with 
ordinary cellulose tape. 


Records or Plays Continuously. Not necessary 
to rewind before removing reel. Fastest 
rewind time . . . less than 112 minutes. 


Output jacks permit playing through public 
address system, high fidelity radio ampli- 
fier or auxiliary speakers. 

compact. Weighs only 25 
microphone and extra 
x 934” high. 


Light weight, 
pounds, including 
reel. Size: 18” x 1214” 
Handsome, Sturdy. Ruggedly constructed, 
scuff resistant case is finished in rich, light 
brown with gold beading. Comfortable 
carrying handle. 
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Students can be helped to make phenomenally rapid progress with the 
aid of this new recorder. Because of its superb tone fidelity, it captures 
and reproduces the most delicate nuances of timbre, pitch, phrasing 
and dynamics .. . in the study of voice, instrument, band or orchestra. 
In speech correction, foreign language training or public speaking, it 
records every inflection for study and improvement. As a fine instru- 
ment for recording and reproducing music from the radio . . . from 
records or from “live” performances, the Crestwood Recorder 
excels with full, rounded tonal perfection. 

Scores of other uses will be found for this recorder. In assembling 
libraries, MagicTape two-channel recording economizes both money 
and storage space. Study the many mechanical advantages. Compare 
this recorder with machines priced much higher. And mail the coupon 
for complete information . .. today! 


Oogwood 


MG RECORDER 


MAIL 


CRESTWOOD RECORDER CORPORATION 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please rush complete information about the 
Crestwood MagicTape Recorder. No obligatj 
‘aati 


Mca 4 


Name — 





Address. Pat = 





City. a 








NS-5 
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-— 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 on OF BRONZE 

for plaques and tablets HONOR ROLLS 
WAR -MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 


NAME PLATES 


for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 

perishable International 

Solid Bronze —are _ illus- 

trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 
use or future reference. 
No charge or obligction. 
Ask for Catclog NS 








INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST, NEW YORK 13. NY 


36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6 Il 
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| ENEVBR Ne 


* Higher Quality Since 1903 


_HEKTOGRAPH 


~ 













DIRECTIONS FOR 
’ 6 ‘o cy FP 


a ; 








| 


WER COST WAY OF PRINTING 


\ 
" 

\ 
y 


EASY 









Hektograph—A time tested, money saving 
way of duplicating many runs of 50 to 100 
copies of anything written, typed, or drawn. 
Flat metal pan stores easily when not in use. 
Refill—Brilliant copying composition for re- 
newing any pan duplicator is simply heated 
and poured from can making possible 
many more quick and easy copy runs. 


Write for 
Complete Catalog 


Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 







N Cu / PORTABLE 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


RR YS 
NEWCOMB TR-16: The first real improvement in a = 


scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 
thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance 
and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712” 
diameter at 3313 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 
only 16%” x 1614” x 12”. 


Snvestigate this nihousdl player eae 
wrile today for full particulars 


Oo F 










SO » 2. 2 





o yu a_t 





AUDIO PRODUCTS CO. 


HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
















































School Department, Luminall Paints 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of ‘How to Decorate Classrooms in The Harmon 


a 

i 

| 

i . . . . 

‘ Technique” including 10 sample room combinations printed in 16 scientific colors. 
Send for your 1 ; Viel 

1 0 OT OT Tee re ee QP vor esencenr terrence ts 
FREE COPY 5 a 

i TITLE AND SCHOOL....2-. 6 sees 5 ce et ener te teen eens ei 

1 
: MS, decneas oct Pasta is 
I _. STATE 
‘e 






3 mm Chikdren 
G th. Development oe Parl: rmance of Sch 


a ‘ul 


pe Optimum 


a 
- CLASSROOMS 
TECHNIQUE — 


sentirie COLORS 


DOARELL BOYO HARMON 
ante wm (Om Ae ea 


June 15. 1948 


Wr. John Marshall Ziv 

Color Consultant 

Luminall Paints Division 
National Chemical & Mfg Co. 
17 S. May Street 

Chicago 9, Illincie 


Dear Mr. Ziv: 


I have carefully examined the printer's proofs 
for your proposed brochure, “How To Decorate Classrooms In 
The Harmon Technique*. The material covered is in full 
accordance with the reflectance, color mixing and orientation 
specifications developed in the Rosedale School coordinated 
classroom lighting experiments. 

Schools meeting the ainimm fenestration, arti- 
ficial lighting, equipsent and other specifications of our 
experimental classrooms should be able to reproduce the 
light distribution patterns and results we attained at 
Rosedale, if they use the decoration treatments in the 
new brochure. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pa ere eee 


Darel] Boyd Harmon 
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the light-reflective 
paint for interiors 


LUMINALL 


Every School Official Needs a Copy of 


“HOW TO DECORATE CLASSROOMS 


IN THE HARMON TECHNIQUE” 


“Special mention should surely be made of the work 
of Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon . . . independent 
researcher-extraordinary . . . whose broad approach 
to finding the optimum environment for teaching and 
learning has affected every aspect of classroom design 
—its orientation; color of its walls; arrangements of 
its furniture; and sources and qualities of its light- 
ing.” —PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


“If a prize were to be given for the most funda- 
mental single contribution (to school architectural 
performance standards) it would have to go to no 
architect but to Dr. Darell B. Harmon.”—ARCHI- 
TECTURAL RECORD. 


“The outstanding demonstration of the effect of poor 
lighting conditions on other parts of the body besides 
the eyes are visible in the results of a series of tests 
by Dr. D. B. Harmon. . . . His famous experiments 
in classroom lighting were the first notable illustra- 
tion of the far-reaching effects of light-troubled 
vision. . . . 


“Luminall is to be congratulated for publishing this 
brochure on classroom decoration. Approved by Dr. 
Harmon, the brochure enables architects to select 
physiologically and psychologically tested classroom 
color combinations. The folder explains, in five 
clearly illustrated steps, the procedure used in arriving 
at ten possible color combinations for the child- 
centered classroom. Included in the brochure are per- 
spectives of schoolrooms showing the actual colors 
recommended as well as how-to-mix and where-to- 


apply the paints.”—ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


LUMINALL PAINTS 
Chicago 9 
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AGE FENCE 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





Thinking about a Fence? 


@ You know that protection of persons and property is 
good judgment—and you intend to do something about 
it. To know what to do, write to Page Fence Association 
for illustrated facts. Note the several styles of Page Chain 
Link Fence and Gates. Then talk with our nearest 
association member. He will help you pick the right 
fence, made of the right metal in the right way, and 
will explain his right method of fence erecting. He is 
an experienced local fence specialist who offers more 
than a product—a complete fence service. His name 
will be sent with fence facts we offer you. 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York 


or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 





BUILT BETTER, STRONGER 
The most popular folding tables for school and 
college use . . . provide 25% greater seating 


capacity without knee interference . . . store in 
300% less space ... rigid when set up. 


FOLD-O-LEG Tables are good looking. Top 
satin finish brown tempered Masonite Presdwood, 
unmarred by bolts, rivets or nails. Folding legs: 
Sturdy, welded tubular steel, finished in bryce 
beige enamel. FOLD-O-LEG Tables last longer 


because they are stronger. 






Prompt Delivery ... Write for descriptive folder. 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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The BEST 
COST LESS... THEY LAST LONGER! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels 


are today’s best buy for economy-wise buyers. They’re 
good for 350-500 launderings because of the use of 
triple-twisted two-ply yarns, double thread weave, 
heavy woven corded tape edges. This great strength 
without added weight means longer service with lower 
laundry costs. There are McArthur towels in all 
price ranges. Write today for information . . . and 
remember McArthur’s free towel repair service for 
even greater economy for your school. Address inquir- 
ies to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


McARTHUB,, 











GREAT INSTITUTIONS 
Use 






















because 


THERE’S NO LIMIT TO ITS USES 
OCTO-SOLVE the All Purpose Cleaning Compound... 


for WOODWORK, FURNITURE, PAINTED WALLS, FLOORS, 
METAL CARS AND TRUCKS, SCHOOL AND FACTORY WIN- 
DOWS, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, etc. 


OCTO-SOLVE cuts grease and oil instantly and is harm- 


less to hands and surfaces .. . mixes and dissolves in water in 


seconds. 


OCTO-SOLVE eliminates your purchasing problem and 
all other types of cleaners. Be economy wise and OCTO-SOLVE 
your cleaning problems. 

Write for FREE Samples 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


Floor Waxes, Floor Seals, Disinfectants, Insecti- 
cides, Soaps and Cleansers. 


BRULIN & COMPANY, nc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Molded Boontonware looks and feels like 
quality institutional ware that you have known 
before. But drop it... there's the big differ- 
ence .. . nine times out of ten it will bounce 
. . . not chip or break. 

There are two important reasons for this 
exceptional durability which has practically 
eliminated breakage costs in leading hotels, 
restaurants, schools and hospitals throughout 


the country. 
MATERIAL 


Boontonware is made of the exciting new 
Melmac* molding compound. 


MOLDING KNOW-HOW 


The material in itself is not the complete 
answer. Expert design, weight and curing are 
vital to the durability of the finished product. 
These are the molder’s problems. 

As a custom molder for 27 years, the Boon- 
ton Molding Co. has molded plastics by most 
methods. Quality is a rule with them. Boonton- 
ware is no exception to this rule. Melmac* 
PLUS molding know-how makes Boontonware 
the best buy in heavy duty dinnerware. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


National Distributor 
PARKER D. PERRY INCORPORATED 
729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


See Boontonware 
at leading Restaurant, 
Hotel and Hospital 
Supply Houses everywhere 
or write to us direct 
for more information. 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE... 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


> VATTDNA 


THOUSANOS DIAL 
— 


SETTINGS 


DEPENDABLE | 
CONVENIENT 
BEAUTIFUL 
DURABLE 


RUGGED 


HEAVY-DUTY 
—_——————— 


SHACKLE 


WHITE 
GRADATIONS 


STAINLESS 


DOUBLE STEEL STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION No. 68-264 OUTER 


MASTERKEYED CASE 


Any way you look at these 
NATIONAL LOCK self- 
locking combination shackle 
locks you see a proven ad- 
vantage. They’re easy for 
students to use... easy for 
you to control. They assure 
LOW COST PROTECTION. 
Included with each lock 
shipment are combination 
charts with space for all 
essential information. If you 
order 100 or more of these 
fine locks, a beautiful leather- 
ette binder for the charts 

is provided free. Write us on 
your school letterhead for 


No. 68-265 FREE sample lock. 


NOT MASTERKEYED 





NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD e@ ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 
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MAKE LUNCHEON AREAS 
SERVE DOUBLE DUTY! 


In wide use nationally. Easy to install in new or existing 
buildings. Roll out complete lunchroom for 200 in 8 
minutes. Write for details. 












SCHIEBER 
MFG. CO. 


12726 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 





SEE THEM AT SANITARY SUPPLY SHOW 
Chicago, May 8-11, Booth 23 


Moa ling 


mewgwnen 


more wringers the 
minute they see 
first sample 





U 
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That’s only part of the 
“MOP WRINGER NEWS” 
made by GEERPRES 


To get the reasons back of this story—why 





nant TANM ye TO = GEERPRES makes floor cleaning so much 

$ 0' +o cK - : ‘ 
or mors UP . est easier, more effective and lower in cost— 

FOR cierk 0 ; ? : ; . 
9180 “Td write for a catalog and price list, pick the 
i w size you want and order one. One look at a 
ny GEER PRES and you'll see the difference, too. 
Shown: 2436 Single Tank Unit Ask for Catalog #946 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 
P. O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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B HERE’S THE CHAIR 


that’s making 
friends, quickly 


= 
i sipaed 


iy 
WRITE FOR 


KRUEGER 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 












FOLDER 













Lightweight, easy to handle... SKIL 
Floor Sander speeds through all your floor 
finishing jobs. Assures perfect, uniform 
results. Automatic drum lift raises and 
lowers drum at wall, feathers the edge of 
the sanded surface. Simplified design 
permits quick adjustments and easy clean- 
ing. Adjustable handles. Call yourSKIL Tool 
Distributor for a demonstration today! 










SKILSAW, INC. ite... 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

Factory Branches in Principal Cities : 
SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
SKIL Tools are made only by Skilsaw, Inc. 
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Siiisor ioe SEATE and 
BLACKBOARD RENEWER 


WILL MAKE THEM LOOK LIKE THIS 


Protect young eyes from harsh “blackboard glare!" 
SUPERIOR SLATE AND BLACKBOARD RENEWER 
will restore and revitalize old slate boards . . . will 
impart a smooth, dull black finish that lasts for years. 
Not a paint or varnish, this remarkable renewer will 
-not wash off or bleed. 


Our special on-the-job service includes 
resurfacing and reconditioning boards 
for you, Please write us at once to 
arrange for a consultation with our 
representative, 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN COMPOSITION BOARD TYPE 


May be obtained in: pint and 
quart sizes for application 
by your own men. 


SUPERIOR MARK REMOVER 

Easy, economical way to remove every type 
of mark or dirt from floors, walls, etc. ... 
keep everything spotlessly clean! Just one 
part MARK REMOVER to 20 parts water will 
make a solution that removes old wax, crayon, 
grease, scuff marks, rubber heel marks at 
only 2¢ to 4¢ for a bucketful! A must for 
efficient and economical cleaning. ~ 

NON-INFLAMMABLE 
& 


SUPERIOR HEAVY DUTY 
SELF-POLISHING WAX 


Bestows gleaming, lustrous water-resisting and non- 
slip finish on linoleum, rubber tile, cork tile, hard-wood, 
‘composition — or any other type floor! Easy to apply — 
takes long, hard wear. Economical, too . .. 1 gal. 
covers over 2,000 sq. ft. on first application, over 
3,000 sq. ft. on second application, 


Other SUPERIOR Products: Liquid Hand Soaps, 
Soap Powders and Disinfectants. 


Supowor. SOAP CORP. 


175 PACIFIC STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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Speed up Food 


Preparation 
from Soup 
to Nuts.. 


BLAKESLEE 


Vertical Mixer 




















All Blakeslee-Built Mix- 
ers are equipped with an 
auxiliary drive from 
which attachments such 
as Food and Meat Chop- 
per, Vegetable Slicer, 
Juice Extractor and 
many other time and 
money saving attach- 
ments may be operated. 
Here is real-help in the 
preparation of food for 
your entire menu. 


Available in a Duco 
Finish or gleaming 
Stainless-Clad Con- 
struction. 


Blakeslee Mixers are available in 
sizes from 12 quart to 80 quart ca- 
pacities. The smaller models are 
furnished as either floor models or 
bench models. Where floor space is 
available, floor models are definitely 
recommended as they conserve val- 
uable bench space. Furthermore, 
most benches are not built to stand 
the weight and vibrations of a heavy 
mixer. Blakeslee Mixers provide any 
speed (not just 3 or 4). Speeds are 
changed without stopping the beater 
which saves wear and tear of con- 
tinually starting and stopping. 


Write for complete information. 


BLAKESLE 


DISHWASHERS bd PEELERS e MIXERS 





G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
— NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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ALL STEEL CABINET 





FIREPROOF e DUSTPROOF 
SIX DRAWERS 


Accommodates filmstrips of 
various lengths. 

HOLDS OVER 300 CANS 
Takes 112” paper labeled 


GET REAL SHOWER SAFETY (|W. ictttiinn. omens 


\" IN EACH DRAWER 





Sh 





1. Positive pressure-actuated protection from scalds. Resy 
tasy to separate drawer into 

2. Guaranteed performance. Accuracy within 2°F., even with pressure }f divisions of designed width. 

changes up to 857%. * INDEXED 
3. Automatically shuts down flow if either hot or cold water fails. it ke 
4. Only Safetymix has the Patented Flow Control Spindle with one moving * OVERALL SIZE 

part to regulate all valve functions. Easy to fix as a faucet. ae eee 18° tom, Illustrated —MF-6 
5. ge design. Smart chrome finish in both exposed and concealed - 

models. 
6. Costs no more than ordinary valves. 2x 2 SLIDE FILE 


Files; readymounts, glass, etc., heavy gauge 
steel welded construction throughout . . . 5 
drawers, instant selection. Overall size 15’ 
wide; 12” deep; 13” high. Olive-Grey enamel 
baked on. Polished chrome trim. 





ON THE JOB PROOF 


Pratt & Whitney, General Electric Co., du Pont Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Mass. General Hospital, Hotels Statler, Netherland Plaza, Ritz- 
Carlton; Harvard University, William and Mary College, University 











of Chicago, Stanford University, University of Washington, U. S. Army Model SF-5 holds 1250 
and Navy and Y. M.C. A.’s. one, ais ready- New 16MM " 
Mounts Catalog No. 1 

WHEN YOU SPECIFY, STOCK OR INSTALL SAFETYMIX Model sF ss holds ap. Contains Film cabi- 
t nets *. wer - 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF SAFETY IN THE SHOWER. plides (5000 Arche Aon winds °  Splicers, 
Send for bulletin and prices. Write for mounts ) jection Tables * Reels 
THERE IS A SYMMONS REPRESENTATIVE NEAR YOU. IMlustrated a ee 













Literature 


Neawmade 


PRODUCTS CORP... 









ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 18,MASS. — 


IMPROVED 
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SERVICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and 


















every issue—there’s a detachable, postage 
prepaid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items with 
a minimum of effort and time. As you read 
the advertising pages and the descriptions 


in the “What’s New” section, check the items 


that interest you ... use the card. Sign it, 





Suv 


(for all disc-type floor machines) mail it. The manufacturer of each item 


provide a quicker safer finish checked will be asked to send you complete 
’ 


details, no charge, no obligation. 
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THE WILLIAMS COMPANY— Stee! Wool Products NS-549 
London, Ohio J 

Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial Strands save time 
and money and make floozs safer. : 
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For the School of Tomorrow 
0? Bee Pee 


— fe Equipment... Today! 





Sanitation in your Domestic Science Departments, your while its sturdy all steel electrically welded construction 
laboratories and your cafeterias should be your first con- assure you of uninterrupted lifetime service at lowest 
sideration — whether you build a new school or modern- maintenance cost. 
ize your present buildings. Write for literature §$-549 and send us your specifications. Our 

It is for this reason that so many of the modern schools Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in developing your plans. 


have installed 


Just Line Stainless Steel Equipment 


Its smooth, seamless, easy-to-clean-and-keep-clean stain- 
less steel surfaces assure you of the utmost in sanitation 
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QUIET, Easy Rolling, 





Durable! 








This Three-Shelf Book Truck 
has all the advantages of a 





small truck . . . yet it has much more carrying 
capacity. Rolls easily with one hand when fully 
loaded. 


The casters, two rigid and two swivel, are ball 
bearing with 5/2” cushion rubber tires .. . absorb 
shock and vibration . . . noiseless. 

Since the shelves are bolted to the ends, they 
will not rack or become loose. Entire truck is made 


of quarter-sawed white oak in light or dark finish. or 










#23-C Height overall 
37% inches (#34 Display Book 
Truck and H-34 Hospital Book 
Truck also available) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Available now 
for immediate delivery 
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9 months of scraping 
and scuffing do not hurt 


this floor! 


THE REASON —it’s sealed with 
Johnson’s Traffic-Cote Sealer— 
waxed with Johnson's Brown Label 


This amazing Johnson combination of 
wear-resistant, penetrating floor sealer and 
lustrous, water-resistant wax puts wood 
floors in beautiful condition—and keeps 
them beautiful. Wet-mop if you like— 
your floors come up shining. Water, dirt, 
ink stains can’t hurt them. Johnson’s 
Traffic-Cote Sealer and Brown Label No- 
Buff Floor Finish save hours of mainte- 
nance time—dollars of maintenance costs. 
Buy them now. Use the order coupon below 
or ask the Johnson J-Man to demonstrate. 










S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Maintenance Wax Dept., 1527 Howe St., Racine, Wisconsin 


Ship the following: 
C) 5 gals. Brown Label at $2.75 per gal. 


a 5 gals. Traffic-Cote at $3.75 per gal. 


Name 


a Have your J-Man call 
a Send Free Floor Care Manual 
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Title gs 
School P ™ _ 
Address 
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Try this easier way to 
protect and maintain 
your wood floors 





Clean floor thoroughly with John- 
son’s Floor Cleaner. Badly worn or 
oiled floors should be sanded first. 





Apply full, even coat Johnson’s 
Traffic-Cote Penetrating Sealer. Let 
stand 12-15 minutes. 

- 

6y 

V4 










Remove excess with dry mop or 
rags to eliminate bright spots. Allow 
4-6 hours to dry. 


rs 
*/> 





Buff with steel wool. If newly laid 
or sanded floor, apply 2nd coat Seal- 
er as above and let dry thoroughly. 


WAX 





Apply full, even coat Johnson’s 
Brown Label No-Buff. Let dry. Buff 
if you wish. For maximum luster, 
apply 2nd coat. (Johnson’s Traffic 
Wax — paste or liquid — may be 
used in place of No-Buff if desired.) 


§.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 140. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Gray Magic Royal Typewriter 





The new Royal typewriter, known as 
the Gray Magic, is finished in a new 
soft gray tone developed by Royal to give 
added eye comfort to the operator by 
elimination of glare. An interesting fea- 
ture of the new Gray Magic Royal is 
the shape of the keys. Known as “Fin- 
ger-Flow Keys,” they are flat in front, 
thus minimizing the possibility of catch 
ing the key above when typing, and 
allowing more space between the rows 
of keys. Keys have a concave surface, 
shaped to fit the finger exactly. 

Easy removal of the cylinder with the 
thumb and finger of one hand for clean- 
ing of the cylinder and feed rolls and 
tor changing in cases of special platen 
another feature of the 
new Royal., Other important improve 
ments include a non-slip paper feed and 
a newly-designed line space lever. The 
machine retains the “Magic” margin, 
“touch control,” automatic paper lock, 
Time Saver Top and other advantages 
of careful construction, fine quality and 
ease of operation of the Royal line. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 


substitutions is 


NS, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 850) 
Steel-Wood Lockers 
The new. steel-wood lockers have 


framework and doors of steel finished in 
green enamel with all other parts of 
natural brown color, steel reenforced, 
durable Masonite. The new lockers are 
available for prompt delivery and can 
be had either with legs for corridor and 
other contact installation or without legs 
for recessing. 

The new lockers are made in both 
single and double tier in all of Lyon 
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standard sizes. The Lyon recessed han 
dle is finished in satin chrome with 
number plates in the handle. The lock 
ers may be had with steel sloping tops 
and closed bases and are designed for 
long, hard service. Lyon Metal Products, 
Incorporated, Dept. NS, Aurora, IIl. 
(Key No. 851) 


Model V-A Floor Machine 


The new Model V-A floor machine is 
available with or without a_ solution 
storage tank mounted on the handle and 
is designed both for floor maintenance 
work and for shampooing rugs and car- 
pets. A series of easily interchangeable 
attachments is available for converting 
the machine for scrubbing, waxing, pol- 
ishing, buffing, sanding, grinding or 
steel-wooling floors of all kinds. 

The new machine utilizes a vertical 
gear reduction motor in a 1 h.p. ma- 
chine with a 14 inch brush spread. The 
motor is of the brushless, capacitor-start 
type designed for rugged dependability. 
Hild Floor Machine Co., Dept. NS, 
1313 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7. (Key 
No. 852) 


Aiken Algebra Charts 


The Aiken Algebra Charts present 
algebraic principles by means of car- 
toons. Developed by Daymond J. Aiken, 
the charts are the result of 14 years’ ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher and 
experience in the Army during World 
War II in training officers in methods 
of instruction. The accelerated Army 
teaching program inspired the algebra 
charts which state algebraic principles, 
then illustrate them by means of car- 
toons in a manner which should not 
only attract the attention of the pupil but 
hold his interest and fix the principle 
in his mind. 

The complete set consists of 24 charts 
on manila stock, in a fixed chart head. 
It is available with either a tripod stand 
or a disc base. The charts cover all 
principles from that of using letters to 
represent numbers through the quadratic 
formula. A, J. Nystrom & Co., Dept. 
NS, 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18. (Key 
No. 853) 


Aluminum Screen Roller 


The Electrol projection screen is now 
available in standard sizes up to 20 by 
20 feet due to a new extruded aluminum 
roller which makes the larger size pos- 
sible. The Electrol is an electrically con- 
trolled projection screen designed for 
permanent installation since the mechan- 
ical control minimizes strain and wear. 
The ball-bearing, electric motor is_per- 
manently lubricated and requires prac- 
tically no servicing. Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39. (Key No. 854) 


Football Scoreboard 


The new Medart Football Scorer and 
Timer records time in minutes and sec- 
onds with time-left-to-play diminishing 
automatically each second. All numeral 
blocks are 2 feet high and 13% inches 
wide, while the Scoreboard itself is 20 
feet long and 16% feet high so that it 
can be easily seen from all parts of the 
field. The reset mechanism permits set- 
ting time from 15 minutes down to any 
length of time desired. 

Factory tested for hundreds of hours 
including outdoor weather tests and field 
testing during the season just passed, the 
new scoreboard has proved to be right, 
mechanically and in design, from the 
standpoint of operation and daylight 
visibility. The scoreboard is of all steel 


MIN 231, 
LIQTR DWN: 
Satis 


WASHINGTON U 





construction with numeral blocks 
weather-proofed. Fred Medart Products, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 3535 De Kalb St., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. (Key No. 855) 
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Paper Sorters 





Vision 


Direct 
paper sorters developed sometime ago 
by Yawman and Erbe are now available 
in steel in a new model in which many 
changes have been made, resulting in 
improved operation. 


The new Sort-O-Mat 


The Sort-O-Mat is a vertical sorter 
and since papers stand on edge, space is 
saved. Alphabetic sorting is done at 
one time with this new model to the 
first two letters of each name and a 
second time through sorts to the fourth 
letter. Subjective, numeric, geographic 
or special combination sorting is also 
provided. Automatic expansion provides 
a wide filing V between guides and light 
compression keeps papers flat. A round 
hole in the sorter provides a sight check 
throughout for any missed papers during 
the stripping operation. Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 3, 
N.Y. (Key No. 856) 


Videoplate Chalkboard 
Videoplate Chalkboard has been devel- 


oped to facilitate remodeling or repair- 
ing of classrooms or the installation of 
chalkboard in new buildings. Videoplate 
is cold pressed into smooth warp-proof 
grainless, moisture resistant sheets or 
panels 4% inch thick, 314 or 4 feet wide 
and in lengths up to 12 feet. A fine 
chalk writing surface is added to this 
by a special Beckley-Cardy process which 
results in a chalkboard which can be cut 
to fit spaces exactly since it can be 
sawed readily and mounted either by 
nailing or with molding direct to any 
wall. It is light in weight and is avail- 
able in either black or Litegreen. The 
new chalkboard is designed for new 
partitions, for new buildings, to replace 
old chalkboards or to repair bad sections 
of existing chalkboards. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Dept. NS, 1632 S. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16. (Key No. 857) 


Glass Washing Manifold 


A new lower spray manifold for use 
in Autosan Models R-16 and CU-16 dish- 
washing and sanitizing machines has 
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recently been developed to handle all 
varieties of glasses and to give complete 
wash and rinse coverage of all surfaces. 
Six wash spray tubes and 12 rinse noz- 
zles, below the glassware, direct a forceful 
spray on the glasses, both inside and out. 
The new manifold can be purchased as 
a complete unit or can be ordered on 
new CU-16 and R-16 dishwashers. Colt’s 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Hartford, Conn. 
(Key No. 858) 


Floor Patch 


Tampatch is a new fast drying floor 
patch designed for making rapid repairs 
to concrete floors without the necessity 
of closing off the area being treated. The 
product is supplied in ready mixed form, 
ready for use, and is designed for in- 
terior or exterior use. United Labora- 
tories, Inc., Dept. NS, 16801 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. (Key No. 859) 


Classroom Seating 


The light weight desk and chair illus- 
trated are one unit in a line of modern 





school furniture with framework of light 
aluminum alloy construction. The desk 
has a plywood inlaid writing surface 
and the seat and back of the chair are 
formed of birch plywood, shaped to pro- 
vide a natural seating position conducive 
to use for long periods without fatigue. 
Metal parts have a durable finish avail- 
able in an attractive range of colors. The 
chairs are so designed that they can be 
easily stacked when not in use, thus 
saving storage space. 

The desk has a standard book box 
with an in-built hinge stop. A similar 
desk is available with a deep stepped 
locker bottom in formed aluminum 
sheet providing additional space for 
larger text books without interfering 
with leg room. The desk top is 22 by 18 
inches and it is available in 27, 28, 29 
and 30 inch heights. Matching chairs 
are available in 16, 17 and 18 inch 
heights. The desk is also available in a 
smaller size for younger pupils. Knoll 
Associates, Inc., Dept. NS, 601 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 860) 





Glass Surface Troffer 


A hinged enclosing glass without 
screws, springs or latches is a feature of 
the new Guth G-S-T Glass Surface 
Troffer. This new lighting fixture has 
side of channel starters that are easily 
reached and changed and the glass is a 
curved panel of Ribbed Albalite. The 
new unit is finished in white Permalux 
with ornamental Silvan end ornaments. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. NS, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key 
No. 861) 


Insecticide 


A new insecticide has been announced 
which employs the recently developed 
insecticidal chemical, Chlordane, with 
pyrethrins and organic theocyanates. 
Known as Gulfspray Roach and Ant 
Killer, the product has proved highly 
successful in the extermination of roaches 
and has a residual effect as high as six 
months for surfaces sprayed with the 
product. Gulf Oil Corp., Dept. NS, 
3800 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 862) 


Portable Electric Sander 


Desk and furniture refinishing as well 
as other general maintenance and repair 
work can be handled efficiently with 
the new, low cost, portable electric sander 
recently introduced. Known as the Cen- 
tury, the new sander weighs only 4% 
pounds and features a high speed motor 
encased in a streamlined die-cast alumi- 
num alloy housing. It operates on the 
“Orbital Motion” sanding action prin- 
ciple designed to enable the operator to 
control the exact amount of surface ma- 
terial to be removed. 

The light, compact unit reduces oper- 
ator fatigue while producing power nec- 
essary for surface removal or finishing 
of all types of wood, metal, composi- 
tion and plastic items. Its small size 
and low clearance makes it possible to 
sand up to corners and under low ob- 
stacles without damage. The new Cen- 
tury is carefully constructed of quality 
materials and is designed for easy servic- 





ing. Sterling Tool Products Co., Dept. 
NS, 1340 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
22. (Key No. 863) 
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FM Broadcast Transmitter 


The new FM broadcast transmitter, 
Type BT-11-B, developed by General 
Electric, is designed especially for schools, 
universities and other educational insti- 
tutions. The unit furnishes 10 watts of 
power output and operates in the 88-108 
megacycle frequency range. It meets 
FCC regulations for non-commercial ed- 
ucational FM broadcasting with power 
output of 10 watts or less. It employs 
21 electronic tubes and is mounted in a 
cabinet 43 inches high, 30 inches wide 
and 18 inches deep. General Electric 
Transmitter Div., Dept. NS, Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y. (Key No. 864) 


Lite-Proof Shades 


The new Pella Lite-Proof Shades de- 
signed especially for the visual education 
field have a new lock mechanism which 
makes it possible to install them on al- 
most every type of classroom or audi- 
torum window. The shades operate on 
the same principle as Pella Rolscreens 
and are permanently installed, The shade 
roller is contained and totally concealed 
in a neat steel housing at the top of the 
window frame. When needed, the shade 
is pulled down and automatically enters 
metal guides at each side of the window, 
thus sealing light out. A positive lock at 
the bottom of the window holds the 
shade tightly, eliminating bulges and 
open areas around the frame. 

The shade is easily and quickly drawn 
for darkening and as readily returned 
to the inconspicuous case at the top of 
the window when not in use. The new 
shade cloth is a tough, plastic-coated ma- 
terial which withstands hard use without 
cracking or becoming brittle. It is com- 
pletely opaque. Rolscreen Company, 
Dept. NS, Pella, Iowa. (Key No. 865) 


Asphalt Tile Flooring 
The new MA.TI.CO asphalt floor 
tile is manufactured with new, improved 
basic raw materials which permit the 
introduction of pastel and decorator 
colors in the finished product. The new 


yellows, greens, blues and other color 
blends are designed to harmonize with 





traditional and modern types of interior 
decoration. The new colors make the 
flooring particularly adaptable for use 
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with the new brighter classrooms now 
being used and planned for new and 
rehabilitated schools. Solid colors as well 
as marbleized effects are available in 
this economical, long-wearing floor tile. 
Mastic Tile Corporation of America, 
Dept. NS, Newburgh, N.Y. (Key No. 
866) 


Record Player 


The new Wilcox-Gay wireless record 
player is designed to operate with any 
radio set or radio-phonograph combina- 
tion and is now available for reproduc- 
ing records at either 3314, 78 or 45 r.p.m. 
speed. The new player requires no con- 
nections and is light in weight and efh- 
cient in operation. Wilcox-Gay Corp., 
Dept. NS, Charlotte, Mich. (Key No. 
867) 


Hearing Aid Training Table 


The newly developed and improved 
group hearing aid training table has 
been designed for testing several pupils 
at one time and especially for training 
children with impaired hearing. The 





table has receiver outlets for 10 pupils 
and additional hearing aid tables may 
be attached for larger groups. Two mi- 
crophones, one for the teacher, the other 
for pupils, are standard equipment. Fea- 
tures of the new unit include dual ear- 
phone control, enabling the user to 
adjust volume to suit each ear; high 
fidelity output at the receivers; radio 
reception with 2 speed turntable; circuit 
for loud-speakers; play-back feature, and 
frequency filters capable of eliminating 
high and low frequencies independently 
and in varying amounts. 

Equipment can be supplied to include 
paired microphone circuits enabling chil- 
dren to converse with one another in 
pairs and a tone-arm for microgroove 
records can be acquired as optional 
equipment, All main controls are cen- 
tralized and the table top is smooth and 
designed for hard wear. The table has 
large roller-bearing casters with rubber 
treads which can be braked when the 
table is in use. Audio Development Co., 
Dept. NS, 2833 13th Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis 7, Minn. (Key No. 868) 


Floor Sander 





The American “Super Eight,” a new 
high speed floor sander, is the result of 
years of research and testing and is de- 
signed for faster sanding, thus reducing 
time, cost, and operator fatigue. It is 
a lever type sander powered by a spe- 
cially designed 2 h.p. American motor 
with motor speed of 1750 r.p.m. Drum 
speeds can be quickly adjusted in a range 
from 1600 to 2800 r.p.m. to give greatest 
efliciency under varying conditions of 
voltage, flooring, abrasive paper and 
other conditions. 

A new method of power transmission 
is employed in the “Super Eight” which 
lessens the possibility of blowing a fuse 
where voltage is low. A large, powerful 
fan and extra large dust bag are designed 
for “dustless sanding” and the dust pan 
is quickly removable and readily inter- 
changeable. The machine is streamlined 
in appearance with low center of gravity 
and low mounted motor. All vital parts 
are easily available for servicing and all 
bearings are permanently lubricated. The 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
Dept. NS, 518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 4, 
Ohio. (Key No. 869) 





Can Opener 


Those responsible for cafeteria and 
lunchroom operations will be interested 
in the new Dazey heavy duty can cutter, 
Model No. 500, which is designed for 
handling institutional size cans. The 
new cutter is mounted where needed and 
will handle cans of every size and shape. 
Cans are suspended firmly until removed 
and are opened smoothly, regardless of 
size. Spring pressure is applied to the 
rim of the can, holding it firmly against 
the feed wheel. 

The can opener automatically adjusts 
to various heights of can rims, lumps of 
solder and dents. A thumb screw lock 
on the base plate holds the operating bar 
at any desired height. Cans of unlimited 
height can be opened by merely turning 
the cutter around in its base plate. Dazey 
Corp., Dept. NS, 4301 Warne Ave., St. 
Louis 7, Mo. (Key No. 870) 
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Knight Wire Recorder 





The Knight is a new low-priced com- 
bination wire recorder and phonograph 
designed as a teaching aid, for recording 
important, activities and to record lec- 
tures for playback in discussion groups. 
In addition to recording and playing 
back on wire, the new unit plays any 78 
r.p.m. 10 inch or 12 inch phonograph 
record and serves as a complete public 
address system or wireless phono oscilla- 
tor. The unit is built for easy operation 
and is housed in an attractive carrying 
case. Allied Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 833 
W. Jackson Blvd.; Chicago 7. (Key No. 
871) 





Project-O-Stand 


A new fully adjustable Safe-Lock pro- 
jector stand has been developed which 
has the ability to “straddle” a row of 
seats where there is no center aisle for 
setting up the projector. Two legs rest 
on the floor and the third leg is ad- 
justed short and rests on a seat. Instant 
easy adjustment of the legs makes it 
simple to line up the projected beam 
with the screen. Known as the No. 
201 Professional Project-O-Stand, the 
new unit has a single-action Safe-Lock 
clutch which instantly locks all three 
legs at one time to the table top. The 
stand is quickly set up or taken down 
and the unit is easily folded for carrying 
or storage. The American Products Co., 
Dept, NS, 2287 Hollers Ave., New York 
66. (Key No. 872) 


Dishwashing Machine 


The new model “1-B” Jackson dish- 
washing machine is designed for opera- 
tion in limited space. When installed 
the cover, or top, of the machine is flush 
with the drain board, thus leaving the 
drain board free for other purposes and 
the machine’s cover may be used for a 
work surface when the unit is not in 
use. Two styles are available: a unit 
that can be installed in the present drain 
board and a unit furnished in a standard 
24 inch cabinet. 

The new space-saving machine has all 
of the operating features of other Jack- 
son dishwashers including the double- 
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revolving wash spray system. Operation 
is controlled by a single switch and the 
machine is designed for small kitchens, 
soda fountains and other locations where 
dishwashing equipment is desired in 
limited space. The base, incorporating 
both wash and rinse reservoirs, is a solid 
one piece casting and the dishwashing 
compartment and cover are of stainless 
steel. Jackson Dishwasher Co., Dept. NS, 
3703 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
(Key No. 873) 


Belt and Disc Sander 


The new Atlas Belt and Disc Sander 
was designed with a thorough knowl- 
edge of current finishing department re- 
quirements and is built for improved 
efficiency, economy and versatility on 
small parts sanding. It is well adapted 
for use in the school shop, will handle 
long, short and wide stock of irregular 
shapes and will sand metal, woods and 
plastic. 

Every part of the new unit is carefully 





machined and ruggedly built for accurate 
and continuous work. It is designed for 
quick setup and efficient operation and 
may be used with either disc or belt. 
Disc and guard are easily removed for 
sanding wide stock on belt which oper- 
ates in both horizontal and vertical posi- 
tions. The sander is sturdy and versatile 
and designed for light or heavy work. 
Atlas Press Co., Dept. NS, 2335 N. 
Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. (Key No. 
874) 





Plastic Tableware 


Russel Wright, industrial designer, has 
styled a new set of plastic dinnerware de- 
veloped especially for institutional use. 
The set is attractive in appearance and 
highly functional in design to permit easy 
stacking and handling. Known as Mela- 
dur, the set is made of Melman, a plastic 
material especially well adapted for use 
in dinnerware since it has the appearance 
of china, is virtually unbreakable and is 
quiet in use. It is tasteless, odorless and 
nontoxic and is impervious to grease and 
unaffected by food, soaps or detergents. 

The set consists of cup, saucer, dinner 
plate, combination salad and bread and 
butter plate, soup bowl, cereal bowl and 
fruit bowl and is available in tan, blue or 
white. Plastics Div., General American 
Transportation Co., Dept. NS, 135 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. (Key No. 875) 





Insecticide Microsols 


The Microsol No, 202 is a compact, 
portable unit designed to produce a con- 
tinuous aerosol fog primarily used for 
dispersion of insecticide concentrates but 
also for dispersion of germicides, de- 
odorizers, air-refreshers, sterilizing agents 
and other liquids. The compact unit is 
powered by a full 3 h.p. universal motor 
which is air cooled and which requires 
no maintenance. An electrically-powered 
centrifuge breaks down the insecticide 
material into microscopically fine par- 
ticles light enough to be airborne and 
projects them in the form of an aerosol 
fog which filters into cracks, crevices and 
inaccessible areas. The unit employs no 
extraneous materials in forming the fog, 
can be operated by unskilled personnel 
and treats an average room in 15 seconds. 
It is manufactured by The Hession 
Microsol Corp. and is distributed by The 
Mitchell-White Corp., Dept. NS, 12 E. 
22nd St., New York 10 (Key No. 876) 





Rhythm Touch Typewriter 


The new Rhythm Touch De Luxe 
Model standard typewriter recently an- 
nounced by Underwood is finished in 
Underwood gray and features a full 10 
inch writing line with standard width 
carriage and a removable cylinder. Other 
features of the new machine include a 
completely enclosed machine back and 
other refinements of design resulting in 
quieter and easier operation; drop line 
space lever for ease, speed and accuracy 
of carriage return; new and deeper paper 
table and larger lateral paper guide: 
newly engineered cylinder knobs, deeply 
threaded for easier finger grip; larger 
variable line spacer plastic knob tor 
easier and more accurate aligning; self- 
locking visible front margin stops located 
just above the keyboard; dual touch 
tuning, and Finger-Form plastic key 





tops, concave and rimless. Underwood 
Corporation, Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. (Key No. 877) 
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Alphacolor Craftsman 


A new all-purpose Alphacolor set has 
been developed. Known as the Alpha- 
color Craftsman, Set No. 204, the unit 
includes, in one compact set, every- 
thing required for many types of art 
and craft work. Packaged in a tapestry 
pattern container the set comprises 14 
one-ounce jars of Alphacolu: Dry Tem- 
pera and 4 ounce jars each of oil, varnish, 
textile liquid and thinner. Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Dept. NS, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. (Key No. 878) 





Window Shade 


A new type of window shade has 
been developed by the Fabrics Division 
of the Du Pont Company which should 
be of especial interest for dormitory use. 
Known as the “Tontine” fire-resistant, 
triplex. quality, shadow-proof window 
shade, the product must pass a rigorous 
laboratory test before being released as 
fire-resistant. It will char but will not 
support combustion, according to report. 
The new shades are strong, light, sturdy 
and washable and are made to resist 
cracking, fraying and pinholing. They 
come in a wide range of fade-resistant 
colors. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. (Key No. 879) 





Lighting Fixture 


Spill-lite is a glass lighting fixture, 
developed specifically for schoolroom use, 
made of virtually unbreakable Temprex 
glass which is provided with a patented, 
smooth spillway which expels dirt, bugs 
and debris. The unit is designed for 
glareless, shadowless illumination. The 
silvered bowl unit is 30 inches long and 
21 inches wide with satin chrome finish 
and a swivel type of rod suspension. 
The bulb can be changed from the floor 
without removing the lighting bowl and 
the unit is easily cleaned, Appleman 
Art Glass Works, Dept. NS, Bergenfield, 
N. J. (Key No. 880) 





Duo-Cut Tile 


Fremont Rubber Tile is now available 
in a form which facilitates attractive 
floor designs. Regular 9 by 9 inch 
squares of rubber floor tile are bevel die 
cut so that a 6 by 6 inch square can be 
readily removed from the inside and an 
insert of another color substituted. 
Known as Duo-Cut, these specially cut 
tiles afford many possibilities in pattern 
designing and color schemes since the 
tile is available in 13 plain and marble- 
ized colors. Fremont Rubber Co., Dept. 
NS, 288 McPherson Highway, Fremont, 
Ohio. (Key No. 881) 
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e Services of retiring board members or 
other school officials can now be rec- 
ognized by presentation of the “Certif- 
icate of Service in the Field of Educa- 
tion” offered by The Herman Nelson 
Corporation, Moline, Ill. The certificate 
is attractively printed on parchment 
paper in diploma-type lettering, is 11% 
by 8% inches in size, and carries no 
advertising of any kind. Upon receipt 
of the name of the individual to be 
honored, his position, number of years 
of service and the name of the city or 
other school system which he has served, 
The Herman Nelson Corporation will 
engross the certificate, ready for signa- 
ture by the President and Secretary of 
the Board. There is no charge for the 
certificate, which is suitable for framing, 
or for the service. (Key No. 882) 


e Hundreds of individual basic sources 
of 16 mm. films are listed in the new 
“Directory of 16 mm. Film Sources” 
published by Radiant Mfg. Co., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. The directory 
gives the name and address of producer 
or distributor and lists specific informa- 
tion pertinent to obtaining films. Copies 
are available at 25 cents each. (Key No. 
883) 


e Those responsible for the school shop 
will be interested in the new wall chart 
on “Tap Drill Sizes” now available from 
the South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind. The chart covers Amer- 
ican National Screw Thread Pitches as 
established by the National Screw 
Thread Commission and gives sizes of 
threads, threads per inch, outside diame- 
ter of screw, tap drill sizes and decimal 
equivalent of drill for National Coarse 
Standard Threads, National Fine Stand- 
ard Threads and Special Threads. (Key 
No. 884) 


e The new edition of the Educational 
Film Guide is now available from The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
New York 52. The new guide contains 
a selected, classified list of 3733 16 mm. 
motion pictures and a comprehensive, 


alphabetic list which includes approxi- 


mately 1735 additional titles. A geo- 
graphical directory of local distributors of 
16 mm. motion pictures is included in 
the new edition as well as a “How to 
obtain films” section. Monthly issues are 
planned to keep the guide up to date 
and the annual subscription price of $4 
includes all supplements. (Key No. 885) 


e Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, has issued a catalog of “U.S. 
Government Films for School and In- 
dustry” covering 16 mm. motion pictures 
and 35 mm. filmstrips. The 50 page 
book lists films under subject classifica- 
tions but a complete title index is in- 


cluded. (Key No. 886) 


e A new Ampro brochure telling the 
why, when, how and where of 16 mm. 
arc projection has been published by the 
16 mm. Arc Equipment Department of 
Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18. The brochure supple- 
ments the new planning service set up 
by Ampro to answer questions in con- 
nection with the use of high intensity 
16 mm. arc movie projectors. The new 
service is available without charge to 
architects, visual education directors and 
others interested in this problem. (Key 
No. 887) 


e The many uses to which “Scotch” 
Tape can be put in the school are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a booklet 
issued by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., 
and entitled “ ‘Scotch’ Tape Goes to 
School.” Hand work projects, lettering 
problems, preservation of nature-study 
specimens, room decorations and other 
subjects are described with step by step 
illustrations. (Key No. 888) 


e The new 1949 Catalog 86 issued by 
The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1701 
Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio, shows 
5 types of Sanymetal Toilet compart- 
ments and toilet room environments in 
colors. Construction details, specifica- 
tions, hardware and a description of the 
materials used are included as well as 
a color chart and 21 color chips to illus- 
trate the wide variety of colors available 
in these toilet compartments. (Key No. 
889) 


e “Citrus Fruits and the Nation’s 
Health” is the interesting title of a 40 
page book published by the Florida 
Citrus Commission, Department of In- 
formation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. The history, nutritional and dietetic 
aspects of citrus fruits, the use of citrus 
fruits in diets and complete references 
and glossary are presented in attractive 
form in this book designed for dietitians, 
home economists and nutrition experts. 


(Key No. 890) 


e A new enlarged 16 mm. film guide 
has been issued by the American Film 
Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
It is designed as an aid to those re- 
sponsible for audio-visual instruction. 
(Key No. 891) 


e “Stainless Steel Dishes for Schools and 
Colleges” is the title of a folder issued 
by American Permanent Ware Co., 729 
Third Ave., Dallas 10, Tex. Illustrations 
show the various plates, bowls, cup and 
tray available in this material described 
as “inherently sanitary, virtually ever- 
lasting and always shining bright.” The 
leaflet stresses the convenience, economy 
and attractiveness of stainless steel dishes 
for use in institutional cafeterias and 


lunchrooms. (Key No. 892) 
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e A new catalog of “permanent and 
portable safe steel grandstands” has been 
issued by the Williams Iron Works, Inc., 
430 E. 102nd St., New York 29. Gen- 
eral descriptive information, illustrations 
of sections and constructional data, pic- 
tures of installations both indoors and 
outdoors, diagrammatic drawings and 
detailed information on portable steel 
grandstands of various types, permanent 
steel grandstands, folding indoor grand- 
stands and reviewing chair stands are 


included in the catalog. (Key No. 893) 


e “Make the Most of Daylight with PC 
Functional Glass Blocks” is the title of 
a helpful 16 page booklet on the con- 
trol of natural daylight through the use 
of functional glass block fenestration is- 
sued by the Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Included are data on types of functional 
blocks and their uses, brightness data, 
light transmission and distribution, day- 
light control and a picture section of 
typical installations. A complete tech- 
nical data section is appended. (Key No. 
894) 


e A new Montgomery Catalog of low 
cost program timers, most of them espe- 
cially adapted for use in schools, has 
recently been issued by The Montgomery 
Mtg. Co., 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 895) 


e The first three of a series of mimeo- 
graphed film discussion guides designed 
to assist local film councils and com- 
munity groups in planning film-based 
programs around important current prob- 
lems have been released by the Film 
Council of America, 6 W. Ontario St., 
Chicago 10. “Sex—Face It!” “Problems 
of an Atomic Age” and “Meet Your 
Neighbors” are the subjects of the first 
Film Forum Leader’s Guides released. 


(Key No. 896) 


e The American Music Conference, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, has pre- 
pared a guide for developing or broad- 
ening school and community music ac- 
tivities, Entitled “Moving Ahead with 
Music,” the attractively designed manual 
was prepared by AMC with the help 
of educators and organization leaders. It 
charts a plan of action and outlines the 
steps by which the plan can best be 
accomplished. (Key No. 897) 


e A descriptive catalog of Mercury Prod- 
ucts for institutional cleaning problems 
has been issued by The Theobald Indus- 
tries, Kearny, N. J. Full information on 
cleaners and detergents for various clean- 


ing problems is included. (Key No. 898) 


e The new 1949 12th annual edition of 
the Catalog of 16 mm. Sound Films 
distributed by Post Pictures Corp., 115 
W. 45th St., New York 19 is now avail- 
able. (Key No. 899) 
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e A brochure on “Fibertone, the ‘quiet’ 
ceiling with one hundred thousand noise 
traps” has been issued by Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16. Points 
covered in the brochure include how Fi- 
bertone quiets noise economically, where 
it may be used to advantage, pattern or 
design possibilities, erection details and 
specifications. (Key No. 900) 


e Full information on the line of class- 
room furniture and equipment as well 
as ofhce furniture, chairs, tables, desks 
and kindergarten furniture handled by 
the Franklin-Lee Co., 215 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21, is given in the new Special 
School Bulletin No. 55 recently released 
by the company. (Key No. 901) 


e Catalog W-55 is a comprehensive, 
attractively designed and complete 80 
page booklet giving full details on the 
line of drains and plumbing specialities 
developed by Wade Manufacturing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. A full index makes it pos- 
sible for the administrator or mainte- 
nance engineer to find information 
quickly and conveniently on drains, 
joints, valves, grease interceptors, pumps, 
sealed air chambers and other products. 
Type, size, dimension, weight and price 
of all items are included as well as selec- 
tor tables for determining roof leader 
sizes, tabulated information on the cor- 
rection of water hammer and complete 
tables for the correct sizing of grease 
interceptors. (Key No. 902) 


e “Library Furniture” is the title of Bul- 
letin L-10 issued by John E. Sjostrom 
Company, 1717 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. The company’s new unit-type 
line of library furniture for schools and 
colleges is described and illustrated and 
specifications, dimensional tables and dia- 
grams present factual information rela- 
tive to the furniture. (Key No. 903) 


e A new health pamphlet entitled “A 
Health Film Program for America” has 
been published by the World Today, 
Inc., 450 W. 56th St., New York 19. 
The pamphlet outlines subjects in which 
films are already available, suggests films 
on other subjects and gives film produc- 


tion costs. (Key No. 904) 


e Detailed information on “Cornell Roll- 
ing Doors” of steel and rolling grilles of 
steel, aluminum, bronze and stainless 
steel for use in school corridors and as 
fire doors is provided in a new 8 page 
general catalog recently issued by Cornell 
Iron Works, Inc., 36th Ave. and 13th 
St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. (Key No. 
905) 


e A new booklet, “Canned Foods in the 
Economic Spotlight,” presents the results 
of a study of the most frequently con- 
sumed fruits and vegetables. It is issued 
by the Can Manufacturers Institute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Key No. 
906) 





Film Releases 


“Productivity: Key to Plenty,” 20 min. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 907) 


Series of nine 35 mm. silent filmstrips 
on chemistry correlated with Weaver and 
Foster’s “Chemistry for Our Times.” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Key 
No. 908) 


“The New Remington Electric DeLuxe 
Typewriter,” 16 mm. color, sound, 15 
min., on advantages of electric typing. 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. (Key No. 909) 


Series of 4 filmstrips on healthful living, 
3 filmstrips in America Helps Europe 
series, 3 filmstrips in pre-primer series 
and 2 new filmstrips in basic science 
series, also series on “How to Cook Meat 
by Moist Heat,” “How to Cook Turkey,” 
“The Story of West Coast Lumber,” 
“The Romance of Our Bible” and 14 
series on the British Empire. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. (Key No. 910) 


“Kitty Cleans Up,” “We Make Butter,” 
“What Makes a Desert,” “Machines Do 
Work,” “Things Expand When Heated,” 
“Cooking: Planning and Organization” 
and “Cooking: Measurements,” 1 reel 
films and 2 new filmstrip series, “David 
and His Family” and “David’s Bad 
Day.” Young America Flms, Inc., 18 E. 
4Ist St., New York 17. (Key No. 911) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 
Fedders-Quigan Corporation, Buffalo 7, 


N.Y., is now marketing its water cooler 
products under the brand name “Fed- 
ders.” The company now has in produc- 
tion 9 different models of electric water 
coolers, in both hermetic and open units 
of bottle and pressure-bubbler types, 
which will be marketed and serviced 
through the company’s regular distribu- 


tion channels. (Key No. 912) 


National Paper Products, 122 E. 42nd 
St. New York 17, manufacturer of 
paper products, announces change of 
name to Nata Products Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Key No. 913) 


The Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago 12, manufacturer of 
commercial kitchen equipment and air 
circulators, announces removal of plant 
and offices to its new modern factory 
building at 3000 River Rd., River Grove, 
Ill. (Key No. 914) 


Squires Inkwell Co., 351 Freeport Rd., 
Pittsburgh 15, Pa., announces removal 
of its plant and offices to Greenburg Rd., 
New Kensington, Pa. (Key No. 915) 
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SEMI-HEAVY 


Drawn from super-tough 
alloy, with walls and bot- 
toms of uniform thickness. 
Top edge rolled for extra 
strength. 

All Wear-Ever aluminum 
heats quickly and evenly, 
is friendly to food, protect- 
ing purity, flavor and color. 









WEAR-EVER 
SHALLOW SAUCE 
PANS 


HEAVY DUTY 







Drawn from super-tough 
aluminum alloy; double 
thickness in bottoms, and 
also in the beveled edges. 
No seams to catch and hold 
food. Large radius corners 
are spoon-fitting. 





are available in 8', 11, 15, 18, 24, 
and 28 at. capacities. 








WEAR-EVER SHALLOW SAUCE POTS 






come in 5, 8%, 11%, 
15, 18, 24, and 28 qt. 
capacities. 
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WEAR-EVER DEEP STOCK 
POTS 





are available from 8 qt. 
up to 200 qt. capacities. 











For complete information mail coupon below to: The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., 3505 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
3505 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pa. 4 
Please send me further information about your line of a 
[_] Heavy Duty Utensils [_] Shallow Sauce Pans § 
[_] Semi-Heavy Utensils § [_] Shallow Sauce Pots 
["] Deep Stock Pots 4 
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That’s All They Need Know 
- About School Maintenance Supplies 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 





